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N O T r\J-E. 

No. XNV. will cloScthe (-'erics of ‘‘ Illustrations 
of Political Economy. It will contain a-Sum¬ 
mary of the Principles of the Woik. 

"it appears to me, houtver, that the subject of 
Taxation requires a development of some of the 
facts of our financial system, such as could not 
well be given among my illustrations of* priijci. 
pics. 1 shaft therefore is;*wp»f«fthout any* pause 
or change o[ plan,"a few Numbers, pfobably sftt, 
of Illustrations of Taxation. 


H. M. 
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Chapter J 

Bl DGI>ys>W AGAIN! 

“ Pray open the window, Morgan,” said Jane 
Favrcr to the old servant who v\as assisting li?r 
to Arrange for tea the locAn in which the iamily 
had dined. 

“ Perhaps you don't, know, Ma’am, what a 
cutting wind it is. More like December than 
March, Miss Jane; hitter enough to help ofi your 
rheumatism, r»y jlear.” «.,• 

And Morgan paused, with her hand on the sash. 
Miss farrer ohose tlijit the room shortld be re¬ 
freshed. She was aware that the s£c»ts from the 
shop were at ail tfmes strong enough fot tlie 
nerves of any one unaccustomed to tlie atmo¬ 
sphere she lived in; and she did not wish that 
her brother Henry should lxive to encounter in 
addition those.yvbich th/dinner had left behind. 
She tied a handkerchief over h A head while the 
Marclj wind blew in chilly, and Morgan applied 
herself to light the fire. Wljen the dinner-table 
w*as set back against the wadi, andjhe email 
24 b. 
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Pembroke labjn brought (nr^ aid, and (be sofa, 
with Us *hr(Avn coUmi cover. \vli A t‘]< (1- round, 
and t.lie two candlesticks, with whole candles 
ill J.hijni, placed in 1’iont. of the leujjrav, M iss 
Karrcr Thought she would go np into llenrv’s 
room, and'nee that all was right tlicie, before she 
put off her hfack sj-ull' a])ron, and turned ('own 
the cud's of her,go*,'ll, and took her seat beside 
the lire. 

She thereto look at everything with the eyes 
she fancied her young brother would lump from 
the university. She, why had lived for five-and- 
thiilv years til this vw house, at the corner of 
IJurige Uow, among inis very furniture, could 
Hot reasonably expect to view either the one or 
the other as it would appear to a youth of (wo¬ 
und twenty, who had lived in a far different scene, 
and among such companions as Jane had no idea 
of. It was some vague notion of this improba- 
bilitydhat made, her linger about Henry’s little 
apartment, wonder whether V<- would think 
she ought to have pul up a stuff curtain before 
the window, and whether he had hern accustomed 
to a hit of’•carpet, and whether the soap out of 
her father's shop was such as he could use. Then 
carpe thfc odd mixture of feelings,—that her fa¬ 
ther’s youngest son ought not to dream of luxuries 
that this elder brother and sisters had not had,— 
and yet that Henry wife a scholar<and a gentle¬ 
man, and therefore unavoidably held in awe by 
the family. When she revetted to the tinje, well 
remembered, when she upheld the little fellow, 
and coaxed him to set one tiny plump foot before 
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the other, (lie idea /<>*. being now lialf afraid to 
receive linn made her smile and tlitm pftli, and 
Jiojie that good might come of her father’s anilii- 
tion to givsa son of liis # a nniversitv elucatio^. 

^Selore she lmd finished making herseff us neat' 
as usual, and rather more dressed, She heaul, 
amufil all the noises that cayie in Trorti thenar- 
row hustling street, her own narojs called from the 
bottom of the stairs. 

*■ I’m coming, father!—It never c%n be Henry 
vet. The poslman’skbell is Imfjust gone by, and 
the six o'clock cries ary not all over ; and there 
sound the chimes. It is full five minutes* walk 
from Lad-lane, too. l’erfiaps there is something 
more to be done at the books: so I will cany 
down my apron.— Why, Morgan, it is well 1 did 
not throw you down stairs.” 

Morgan’s face, entrenched in its mob cap, was 
just visible in the twilight, peeping into the room 
from the steep, narrow stair upon which the 
chamber-door4iryctly opened, ^ie came to say 
that her master wanted Mfss Tama; that he was 
in a great husrv, ami,seemed to have uome goocf 
news to tell. 

Mr. Farrer was btistling about, apparently in 
a*state of great happiness. Ilis briTwn ,wig 
seemed to sit lightly on his*crown; his shoes 
creaked vc>y actively : his half whistle»b<ito|jeiied 
a light heart, «yd he poMfed the fire as if he had 
forgotten how tnucj^ coals vverS a bushel. He 
stietcW’d out his arms when his daughter came 
down with a look of inquiry, jjnd kissed her on 
'either cheek, saying, 

11 • 2 
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“I have news for thfo.^my dear. I say, 
Morgah/lct tts have plenty of buttered toast,™ 
plenty and hot. "Well, Jenny,—life is short 
enough to sonic folks. Of all ncoj* ! e, who do 
you’ thiT^k are dead V’ ( 

Jane sfttv that it was nobody that she would 
be expeelcd’to grieve about. She had /'alien 
enough into her,f.iMier’s way of thinking to con¬ 
jecture aright,—-/hat some of the lot of lives with 
which her lather and she u'ere joined in a tontine 
annuity hau failed. 

“ Poor souls ! Yes: Je,rijy Hill and his brother, 
—both gone together of'a fever, in the same 
house. Who would have thought it '! Both 
younger lives than mine, by some years. 1 have 
no doubt they thought, many a time, that ftiine 
would be the first to fail. But this is a fine 
invention,—this' way of purchasing annuities,— 
though I was against ’it at first, as being too 
muck like a lottery for a sober man to venture 
upon. But, f ^snv, j ane, I hope pou are glad I 
made you invyst your money in this way. You 
/had a right to look to coming ipto their lives, 
sooner or iater; but one would hardly have ex¬ 
pedit'd it in my time ; though, somehow, 1 always 
had a notion it would turn out so.” 

Jane’s colour had been much raised, from the 
firstj. disclosure of, the news. She enow asked 
whether these were no\ tlfe last lj»es of the lot, 
out of their own family ;—whetfief her father’s, 
her brother Michael’s, and Ifer own were not the 
only ones now left. 

“ To be sure ifiey are 1 We have the whole 
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tiling to ourselves jroyi this time.. I think the 
minister will lie for sending Michael afuf me to 
tffe wars, to have us killed off; though 1 hope, 
in that ease, you would live ®n and on, and^eij^oy 
vour own for imuft a year, to disappoint him. 
Jfift, to be sure,” said the old man, checking las 
cNul^ition as he saw his daughteT' look grave, 
“ hie is a very uncertain thing, a.s ivc-may see by 
what has just happened.” 

“ l am sure it is the last thing I thought of,” 
observed Jane. 

Ay. It is a pretty yearly ndditiouAo us 
tliree;—two droppmg’toeeihftrin this way : and, 
as 1 said, I hope you w if enjoy it for maitv a 
year when J am dead and gone; as I am surf 
yoinleserve, for you liave fbeen a good daughter 
to me,—keeping the house as well as your mo¬ 
ther did before you, and the boohs better than 1 
could myself, leaving mS free to attend to the 
shop, Rut, let us see. The room is half till of 
smoke still; #ml you will say .that comes o'f 
my poking the lire. \Y href nave, you got for 
Harry’s tea? .The lftd will want something solid, 
though he be a student. 1 remembcrjiis telling 
me last time that no folks are more hungry than 
those that have been a long while oviir t^eir 
books.” 

Jane moved about like one jn a dreavn.jtil^the 
shop-boy's he^tyy treafl living been heard in the 
passage, Moreau put her head in at the parlour 
door t^ say that ,Mi?hael and a gentleman with 
him might be seen from the sliop-door to liave 
tunned the corner at the other end of the Row. 

ju i 
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“ ’Tis .a pity Patience car^’t be here to-night, 
now ref.lly,”kSaid the old man : “ but she always 
manages'to be confined just when we have'a 
merry-making. ’Ti* as perverse as her husband 
mJ^cl'iTWsing to buy a tontine annuity when he 
had the cr.sh by him. H*e will find now he had 
better have dwie it. I*wish I had thought of it 
in time to have majle it a condition of his marry¬ 
ing Patience.—-Well, Harry, lad! I hope you 
are come home' hearty. M hat! You are not 
ashamed 5f your kin, though you have been 
seeing lords at every turn 

“ flow well .lane lodWs!” was Henry’s first 
remark, after all the greetings were over. “ She 

not like the same person that she was the last 
time I came home.” 

H enry was not the only one who saw a change 
in Jane, this evening. Her eyes shone in the light 
of the fire, and there was a timidity in her manner 
which seemed scarcely to belong to the sober age 
she fiad attained. Instead of making tea in the 
shoftest and rfttirtwst way, as ifsual, she was hesi- 
.tating aryl absent, and glanced towards Henry as 
often as her father and •Michaef joked,' or the 
opgjiing of the door let in g whiff of the scent of 
ciieese iind the et ceteras of a grocer’s establish¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Farrer remarked that ITenry^ would find 
LotMon a somewhat busitr place just now than 
lie had been aefustomed to. Lo'nilon had been 
all in a bustle since the King's speech, so that 
there was no such thing as getting sli&p-boys 
back when th^y* had been Bent of an err<yid. 
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What with the soldiers in the Parks, and the ffiss 
upon the river wlitn *any news «yne, # %)id the 
forces marching to embark, and the shows some 
of the emigrants made in the streets? there was 
enough to entice kWe boys from their dutj> 

Not only from their duty of comip<J home,,” 
said^Michael. “ There was our tiim. to-dav,— 
'tis a fact,—left the shop white 1 was half a mile 
off, and the Tavlo*,’ maid carr.n in for half a 
pound of currants, and would have gone away 
again if Morgan had not chanced to pass the 
inside door and look (Tver the blind at the moment. 
’Tis a fact: and S.im'jtd nothing to say bWt that 
he heard firing, and the *fewsihcn’s jiorns blow¬ 
ing Idee mad, and lie went to learn what it was 
all about.” 

“ I'll teach him! I’ll make him remember 
it!” cried Mr. Furrer. “ But*ve want another 
pair of eyes in the shop? sure enough. ’Tis not 
utU n that you and I want to be away at the same 
time ; but-” 

And the father and son talVd^ver thei> shop 
jilans, and prepared vengeance *for Sain, wliilp 
Ilenr^ told his sister what signs of public re¬ 
joicing he had seet^this day on his journey ;— 
flags on the steeples, processions of little Toys, 
and evergreen bouglis on the stage coaches. »Tlie 
war seenped a very amusing thing to the nation 
at present. 

“ Stocks,«fre up to-day. The people arc in 
high spirits.” 

“ When people are bent on being in high 
spirits, anything will do to ltii^se them so. We 
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were in high spirits six years ago because a few 
bad ta.v^werft taken off; and now we are merrier 
than ever under the necessity of laying on 
more.” 

V, Cvme, come, Hal,’* said‘his father, “ don’t 
grudge fat' people a taste til merriment while they 
can get it.e Vouwill site long faces enough " lien 
these new taxes cofnc to be paid. I hojie you 
arc not so dead'set against'the niinisler as you 
used to be vvlieil younger; or so given to find 
fault with iffl that <s done.” 

“ So far from being an enemy to the minister, 
falheflr 1 think it is very litird that the nation, or 
the.part of. them that makes itself heard by the 
^,1 iliister, should be so fond of war ns to encourage 
him to plunge us into,it. These very pcoplenwll 
not abuse him the less, in the long run, forgetting 
the nation into debt.” 

“ Well, well. We vvwn't abuse the debt, and 
loans, and that sort of tiling to-day,—ch, Jane !# 
And Mr. Farrer chuckled, and Michael laughed 
loudly. 

, “ For yiy pJtrt,” continued the old man, I 
think the debt is no bad tlfing l'or'showing what 
sort; pf spifits" the nation is if. You may depend 
upon it, .Peek, and all other husbands who have 
wivtfs apt to be high and low, would be very glad 
of such a thermometer to measure /he ladies’ 
hum(Jur*by. ’Tis just sfi, F take it, r witli Mr. Pitt 
and the nation. ,If he wants to Know his mis¬ 
tress’s humour, he has onlf just to learn the 
state of the stocks.” 

“ Just the same ease,” said Michael, laughing. 
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“ Not quite,” saiil, IVnry. “ Peek would rather 
dc^ without such a thermometer, or*lfiirofn£ter, if 
Patience must ruin herself to pay for it: much 
more, if sin* must leave H to hcr.chiklren to pjjy 
it idler her. { should not have expected,’ lather, 
to mid you speaking tip for war and tin! debt.” 

“ ♦V'liv, as for war, it scenes to lflake a pretty 
sort of bustle that rather brings, people to the 
shop than keeps them away, aii,d that will help 
us to pay our share of the new taxes,jf we only 
keep to the shop, instead of fancying to be fine 
gentlemen. Put I rwn^of your mind about the 
minister. If the people ar%eager for war,— and 
full of hope—of—of- 

“Ah! of what '! What is the best that car.' 
comfe of it ?” 

“ O, every true Englislirnan liopes to win, you 
know. Put if they will go heatllong into war, 
they have no right to blame the minister, as if it 
w all his doing that they have to pay lteavy 
taxes.” 

.“ Yet lie ought to know better ^han to judge 
of the people by a parliament that claps its hands 
the more the more burdens are laid yniheir chil¬ 
dren’s children. 11% ought to question Iheir 
right to tax posterity in any such way. ? canpot 
see how it is 5t all more just for us to make a war 
which our* grandchildren muft pay for, tiia^ for 
our allies to myake a warjwhich the English must 
pay for.” 

“ 1 jun sure we are paying as fast as we can,” 
replied Mr. Farrer. “ It has kept me awake 
nitire nights than one, I can* tell you,—the 
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blinking wliat. will come of .these now taxes on 
many things that wo sell. As for the debt, it 
lias got so high, it can gel little higher; that is 
Ojje gomlort. To lhink ( that hi my f,filer’s voting 
days, n‘ was under seven hundred thousand 
pounds ; ‘and now, in pv day, it is near three 
hundred milfions!” 

“ What'makes* you so stpe it will soon stop, 
father 

“ That it can’t go on without ruining the na¬ 
tion, son. 1 suppose you *Wt think any minis¬ 
ter {£n e,arth would do ,tint. No, no. Three 
hundred million!, is^debt enough, in all con¬ 
science, for any nation. No minister will ven- 
Vire beyond that.” 

“ Not unless the people choose. And f, for 
one, will do all in my power to prevent its pro¬ 
ceeding further.” 

“ And pray how ?’’ 

“ That depends on wliat your plans are for m$, 
sir.”. 

“ True enough. Well,.cat away now, and 
let us scS whether book-l<jarmng epoils Wittered 
toast. C#irui, tell us wliat you think of ns, after 
all taie fine folks you have lfeen amongst.” 

4ane* was astonished that her father could 
speak in this way to the gentleman m black, who, 
howgvar simple in. his manners, and'accomiiio- 
datinginhis conversation, was quip unlike every 
other person present in his fluiet tone, and gen¬ 
tle way of talking. She could not havaasked 
him wliat he thoiy^ht of the place and the party. 

11 dux replied that he was, as lie had sat'd, 
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much struck by bis sister’s looking so well ; and 
as for Morgan, she was not a day oilier s^ive tlic 
tuiTo when lie used to run away with her Welsh 
beaver- 

“ And makeyourSelf lotik like a girl, witl/youf 
punf pale face,” interrupted iVlichael. 

“ \Jh;ll, but, the placed—how d«es» the old 
house look (" persisted Mr. Fairer. “ You used 
to be. fond of pry ing*tbrough that green curtain 
to see the folks go m and out of* the shop ; .and 
then you raised mustard and cress at* the back 
window ; and you used to whistle up and down 
stairs to your attic till po^ir mother e&uld 

hear it no longer. The old place looks just a&il 
did to you, 1 dare say l" 

Il<nrv could say no more*than that he remem¬ 
bered all these tilings. liy recalling many others, 
lie hoped to divert the course of investigation ; hut 
his father insisted on Ins saying that thedmgy, eon- 
lined, shabby rooms looked to the grown wise man 
the very same nf to the thoughtless child who had- 
seen no other ho&se. It uas as impossible’tor 
Henry to sav this as to believe stilT, as Jie once 
did, that his father was the wisest man in the 
world ; and Mr. Farrar was disconcerted accord¬ 
ingly. He thought within himself that this was 
a poor reward* for all that he had spent on His 
sou Harry,*and pushed away his cup wijh the 
spoon in it v^ien it Had»been filled only four 
times. • ’ 

“ Arc you tired, jane?” asked Henry, setting 
down flis tin candlestick with its tall thin candle, 
when his father had done biddiftg him be qaretul 
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notto set the house on firf, ami M ieliael was gone 
to serf Oil at all was safe in the shop. Jane was 
quite disposed for more conversation ; and would 
indeed liave been darning stockings, for at least 
another hour if Henry had'gone to sleep at ten, 
like his brother. She brought out her knitting, 
carefully p'lled the embers, extinguisher’ one 
candle, and was ready to hear Henry’s questions 
and remarks, and to offer some of her own. She 
could no,t return the compliment she had re¬ 
ceived as to hd'r looks.,. She thought Harry 
was .thin, and nearly as pale as in the old days 
when his nankc.cn frock and drab beaver matched 
his complexion. 1 

Henry had been studying hard; and lie ac¬ 
knowledged that hiamind had been anxious of 
late. It was so strange that nothing had been 
said to him Inspecting his destination in life, 
that he could not help'speculating on the future 
more than was quite good for health and spirits. 
Could Jane^ive him any idea what his father’s 
intentions wqre ?* 

Henry now looked sy' boyish, with „feet on 
fender, jpid^ fingers busy with an unemployed 
knitting-needle, that Jane's ancient familiarity 
began' to return. She hoped there were no 
matrimonial tho&ghts at the bottom of Henry’s 
anxiety .about thejfuture. ' 

^ Must no man 1%; anxious {tfoout his duties 
and his prospects till he Jthinlis ‘ of marrying, 
Jane ? But why have you hopes and fea^s about 
it ?” 

“ Because h am sure my father will not hear 
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of such a tiling as yoifr marrying. Yoi^ know 
]u»v steady lie is when he once make? up his 
mind.” 

Henry gvmeed jup hw his sister’s face, a’"4 
avv^y again when he sjw tliat she met. Sis eye. 
She continued, 

“ * am not speaking of myiown case in parti¬ 
cular ; but ho has expressed life will fo Michael, 
very plainly, and told him what sort of connexion 
he must make if he marries at i^ll. Ar.4 Michael 
has in consequence given up all talk of marriage 
with a young woman lift l«ad promised himseftto.” 

“Given up the connexion! * A grown man 
like Michael give up the woman he had en¬ 
gaged himself to, at another man’s bidding ! 
How can lie sit laughing as he did to-night?” 

“ I did not say he had givqp up the con¬ 
nexion,’’ replied Jane, yery quietly'; “ but he 
has given up all talk of marriage. So you see 

“ I see I sffall.have nothing tv s«y to.my 
father on this part of the subject «of settling in 
life. But youy Jane,—«-what are you doing and 
thinking of? My father knows tl.«t Wie is on 
safer ground with yoli than he can be witlf his 
sons. IIow ig it with you, sister?” 

*" What you say is very true. If he chooses 
to speak for his daughter, keeping hfer*i%the 
dark all the \thile, what l;an she do but make 
herself content to fcse in the dafk, and turn her 
mind «pon something else ? If mine is too full 
of one object or another, I l^ope God will be 

c 
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merciful with me, since. 1 , lmvc been under ano- 
thcr’s'bidiiiiig all my days.” 

“ It i < hard —very hard.” 

“It is bard that others,—that Morgan, and [ 
dare ssjy Michael, should know more ol what, has 
been said and written m mv name than I dohny- 
self. Yes, Morgan. It is from her that I know 

“ About Peel; ? That he wanted you before 
he thought of Patience t” 

“ Not only that. Patience is welcome to her 
lot,—r-thoiigh I do not see what need have pre¬ 
vented her taking 1114 ; place at the hooks, if my 
father had not made i\p his mind to keep me by 
him. But that is nothing in comparison with — 
some other things than have been done in my name; 
the treating a friend as if he were an impostor, 
and I a royal princess ; while, all the time, I had 
no such proud thoughts myself, God knows.” 

“J 1 ow came Morgan to tell you anything 
about it t’.’ ,c£ed Henry, eager too find some one 
on whom to yent" the indignation that he was un¬ 
willing to express in relation to his father. 

“ Morgan was made a friend of by that per¬ 
son*; and she is the kindest friend 1 have, you 
may believe it, Henry. She would have upheld 
me in anything “1 might have chosen to do or to 
say. Jiijt l was <h>ubtful whether it Was not too 
late then ; and altogether‘I fancyuit was best to 
get on as I did for a time. f And now I am set¬ 
tled to my lot, you sec, and grown into,.ft. I 
am fully satisfied now with my way of life; and 
it is not likely to'change.” 
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“ Do you mean that, you expect to keep the 
books, ami be a thrifty housewife, as lung Ss you 
live ! If it was necessary, well ami good. ilut 
my father vmjsl he enormously rich.” 

Jane shook her liead as she carefullv trended 
the ftre, and observeil that the times \ver£ such as 
to a I* rin the wealthiest. While Iter* brother 
made inquiries about the busmens, and. her share 
of profit for her toils, she answered with her 
habitual caution, and made no eomnyinicntion 
about the increased jneome Which the three 
members of the family would receive in conse¬ 
quence of the deaths of wlmii she had this aiter- 
lioon heatd.” 

“ So \ou have no idea,” said Henry, “ how 
long •! am to remain here, find what I am to do 
next i” 

“ Ah! indeed I am afraid yfiu will hardly 
know what to do with vflur days here, Henry. 
1 have been thinking what can be managed as 
to that. You s*e we have no books Jttlfcthe one 
shelf-full that you have read many tjmes already. 
And wejiave nt> friends,; and we dine s» early ; 
and the house itself, 1 am afraid, is jhe^kind of 
thing you have been 4it.tie used to. You iSay 
speak out to me moie than you liked to do*to lijy 
lather.” 

Henry vtas looking about, him with « Jialf 
smile, and owned that the |lanting glass between 
the windows did* not, appear qmfe so grand a 
mirror as when he looked up into it fearfully, in 
his childhood, wondering by what magic the 
straight floor could be made to *ook so like a 

c ?. 
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very steep carpeted hill. , He then thought that 
no enleftairtment could be grander than the npw 
year’s eve, when Mr. Jerry Hill and his brother 
^ged to come to drink punch, an*l were kind 
enough to take each a boy^between his knees. 
But non' it seemed ns if there would be barely 
room for MT. Jerjy li ill and his brother U.,- turn 
themselves round in this very same parlour. 

They would .never spend another new year’s 
cveiiere ^ They were dead! How? "When? 
Where ? The news only ,arrived this day ! and 
bis father and Michael jonnerry 1 Henry could 
not understand this.* 

■“ But, Jane, do ndt trouble your head about 
what amusement I am to find at home. If it 
comes to that, I cart sit in my old place hi the 
window-seat and read, let the eftrts clatter and 
the sashes <ratfte as they may. What I want to 
know is how I am to' employ myself. I shall 
notJive idly, as you may suppose. I will not 
accept otfo^l and clothes, to be#led about for a 
show as my father’s learned son that was bred up 
at the university.” t 

“ per^iiijly not,” said Jane, uneasily. “ Per¬ 
haps in two or three day# something may turn 
lift to “settle the matter. I dare say you had 
rather go back t& college than do dnytbingclse ?” 

No* .Henry nqw fell into praises of the life 
of a country clergyman,' living, in just such a 
parsonage as he saw at Allgnsford, when he was 
staying there with his friend, John Stephens. 

“ Are there any ladies at Mr. Stephens’s ?” 
inquired Jane. 
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“ Mrs. Stephens and iier daughter, and a friend 
of,M.ioS Stephens’s. Ah ! that is jftst kind 
of settlement that I should like ; and how easily 

my father flight, if he would-But’ as toy* 

say, a few days will show ; and f will lntfve pa¬ 
tience till then. I cannot conceive what made 
him %eml for me, unless he Jias Sbm’cthing in 
view.” 

Jane knitted in silence. 

“ Will you go with me to-morrow.monring, 
Jane, to see poor Patiynce !” 

Jane could not he spared in the mornings ; 
hut she could step over bofese dark in the even¬ 
ing, and should Lie glad to introduce to Henry 
some of his new nephews and nieces; there 
liavirtg been two brace of twins since Harry had 
crossed the threshold. llarrv thought Peek was 
a very dutiful king’s man. He 1rot*only raised 
taxes wherewith to carry fm the king’s wars, but 
reared men to fight in them. 

“ Why, Morgan,” said lie, “ I ’JittJiglit vou" 
had gone to bed without bestowing a word cm 
me. CJannot you sif .down with us for.five mi¬ 
nutes ?” 

Morgan set down tfce little tray with hot waiter 
and a bottle of home-made wine, which She lyid 
brought unbidden and half fearfully. She was 
relieved seeing her mistress bring. r*ut the 
sugar and g]wises che"crft|lly from the cupboard, 
and invite her ’brother to help hanself. He did 
so whan he had filled a glass for Morgan. 

When the candlewicks had grown long, and 
the fire had fallen low, so prodigious a knocking 
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was heart! overhead as nparly prevented Morgan 
from Carrying her last mouthful straight to its 
destination. Mr. Farrer had licard their voices 
waking from his first sleep, and ^iad no idea 
of thoughtless young people. wasting his coals and 
candles hi such an idle‘way,—as if they Aiuld 
not talk by Kay-light!‘ The glasses were tlepo- 
sited so carefully as to make no jingle; the 
slender candles were onct more lighted, and 
Henry fipund time just to assure Ins sister, in a 
whisper, that lie' had not^seen a truer lady than 
Morgan since they had lijst parted. He picked 
out one favourite, volume from the single row of 
books, to carry to his chamber ; shook hands 
with his sister, and edged his way up the narrow 
stairs. As lie found*that the room seemodnnade 
to forbid all reading, unless it were in bed, he 
left his book ufiopened till the morning. It was 
the first volume of poetry that he had ever 
studied ; but as the window-curtain was puffed 
to and frj;v-<U?d a cutting draught entered under 
the* door, and the whole room was divided be¬ 
tween the two, he put out his flaring carylle, and 
lay thinking poetry instead of reading it, while 
theogldams on the ceiling,«and the drowsy sounds 
from below, called up visions of his childhood, 
which at last insensibly mingled with those of 
Bleep, 
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Chapter II. 

BEING HOMAN AT ROME. 

MctiGAN need not have exercised her«ofd office 
of cfk'ling Henry the next’morning* Her knock 
was heard at the accustomed* hour but Henry 
had been wakened tong' before»by horns, bells, 
cries, and rumbling, which seehned to proceed 
from “ above, about, and underneath," and 
which made him wonder how, in his childhood, 
lie could find it as diflicMt open his eyes'tvhen 
told that the day was co^ie, as to be persuaded 
to go to bed when he had laid hold of a new book 
A certain childish question»of Henry’s was held 
in mirthful Remembrance by his family, and 
brought up by his father eve*y time that he 
showed his face at home,—“ Why must one go 
to bed? One no sooner goes to bed than one 
has to get up«igain.’’ Such a happy oblivTon of 
the many internetting hours was nenroger found 
practicable in the kittle aparLmeVit tl^at Bhook 
with every passing waggon ; and how it could 
ever have been attained was at lea^t ;{$ giyat a 
mystery now as the perpetual motion. 

“ Well, Harry,” said his father, “ what a*pity 
you should have troubled yourself to pull off your 
clothes, as ypu had to puj; them on again clilectly! 
Hey ? But iNhogght you werejof the same mind 
last gight, by the time you sat up. What kept 
you up so late ?” 

“ We had a great deal to, cay, father, after 
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such a lo»" absence, .Jane bad but little time 
for writing letters, you know, while 1 was away.” 

“ 1 tlnnk you might have your talk bv daylight. 
What art? you going to do with yourself to-day ?” 
^ Theias was no lack ‘of something to do this 
first day.*- First, there Was seeing the shoji,—- 
being shown* the new ‘contrivance for obtaining 
half a foot morp* room behind the counter, 
and the Bettefplan for securing the till, and 
the .evidence o'f Michael’s pretty taste in the 
shape of a yellow lamb of spun butter, with two 
currants for eyes, and a fjne curly fleece, which 
migTlt keep its Ip-aufy d whole fortnight longer, 
if .this seasonable March weather should last. 
Opposite to the lamb was a lower of Babel, of 
cheese, which had hem crumbling for some tune. 
But, though the tower was infested with mice, it 
was the general opinion that it would outlast the 
lamb. Then, while Jane settled herself, aproned, 
shawled, and mittened, at her desk, there was a 
long stor^ to be told,—a story really interesting 
to Henry,—-'of the perplexities which had been 
•introduced info the trade by the fluctuations of 
the duties on various articles. When tobacco 
was.sorfiSlim'es to pay a taseof 350 per cent., and 
then no. more than 200, and then, on a sudden, 
1200, how should custom be regular, and the 
trader £now what to expect ? A man must be 
as vviSe as a Scripture prophet to kppw what stock 
to lay in when .there was ny depending on cus¬ 
tom. People would use twice as much tobacco 
one year as another; and a third more sugar; 
and a fourth mo»e‘tea; or would drop one article 
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after another in a wav that no mortal could fore- 
toy. 

Why not foretell ? Was it not certain that 
when a tax jn an article of consumptiftn was in- 
cicascd, the consumption fell off in a definite pro¬ 
portion ! 

Qlite ceitain; but. theft came \rf avfolher sort 
of disturbance. When duties, rose .very high, 
smuggling was the‘next thing »"and there was 
no calculating how smuggling might keep up the 
demand. 

“ Nor what new t^xes it may lead to,” ob¬ 
served Henry. “ If lh*e consumption of tUxed 
articles falls off, the revenue suffers; and if,, at 
tlie same time, smuggling increases, new ex¬ 
penses are incurred for gua»ding the coast. The 
people must pay both for the one and the other ; 
and so, the next thing is to lay oft naw taxes.” 

“ Ahl” groaned the eld man. “ They begin 
to t.alfc of an income tax.” 

Whatever Henry’s opinion of an income tax 
might be, he was *aware that few inflictions cbuld 
be so .dreadftjl to Ms father. Mr. Far/er, pos¬ 
sessed, it was supposed, of nearly half a million, 
managed to pay less*in taxes than*m5ht of his 
neighbours who happened to have eight Jiundred 
a year, and tfpent it. Mr. Fafrer eschewed lux¬ 
uries, except a few of the most unexp<jni|jve; lie 
was sparing af,comforts, jnd got off paying%nore 
to the state than ar^y other man.who must have 
common food, clothing, and house-room. IIis 
contributions must be prodigiously increased if 
he was to be made to pay iff *proportion to his 
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income. It was a subject on vvliicli none of his 
family».d«ired 'to speak, even on this morrow o|’ a 
}>iece of good fortune. The most moderate in¬ 
come tax’would sweep away more t^an the addi¬ 
tion g^ned by the dropping'of tlie two lives in 
the joint\umuity. 

“ Tliey* h;rd better Inend their old ways<*than 
try new,” ^aid Michael. “ If tliey knew how, 
they might get* more by c^erv tax than it has 
yielded yet. Peek says so. lie says there is 
not a taxed article eaten or drunk, or used, that 
would not yield more if thq tax was lowered ; and 
Peeft ought to ktjo%" 

Ami you ought to&now, Mike, that you are 
.the last man that should wish for such a change,” 
said his father, with a»sly wink. Michael’s laugh 
made his brother uneasy; he scarcely knew 
why. 

“ It is a great wrong, I think,” said Henry, 
“ to keep the poorer classes from the use of com¬ 
forts andJl,usuries that they might have, if the 
statft managed its plan of taxation better.” 

“ Well, »nd so it is, Heitry ; aijd 1 often say 
so when I see a poor man come for his tobacco, 
and grdnffble'at the price, a»d threaten it shall be 
the last time; and a poor woman cheapen her 
ourfce of tea, and 1 taste the buttef and smell at 
the ehepse t , and go t away without buying any of 
then# As long as good ynanageme,rtf would serve 
to satisfy such poor creatures as' these, without 
bringing an income tax upon their better® it is 
a shame there is no such management.” 

“ How jnuch to&re would be consumed in your 
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family, sir, if taxes on ermnnodities \vere lowered 
as # \ou would have tliem 

“ O, as for us, we have every thing.wc want, 
ns far as I know. . Thciyi might be little or nai 
difference in our own family ; but I knoft there 
wo all be among our customers. Shopkeepers 
woulU wonder where all the crowd of'buyerscame 
from.’’ 

“ And the smugglers might turn tax-gatherers, 
lioy, father !” 

“ And there need he no more talk of an in¬ 
come tax,” said the oM pi,an ; “ let the Fmnch 
blazon their matters out as t!fey"will.” 

Henry w r as not very suit; of this, in his own 
mind. It seemed to him that the more support 
the state derived from laxes’on commodities, the 
more clearly the people would see the injustice 
of levying the taxes upon those who’were com¬ 
pelled to spend their whole income in the pur¬ 
chase of commodities, while the rich, who chose 
to live very frugally and hoard, migliArwr.ape the 
payment of their due share. A customer now 
came in; and .then tin* cheese-cellar had to be 
visited; and then Mr. Farrer wanted Ihenry to 
go with him to two of three neighbours’ houses, 
where there was a due admiration of the blessings 
of a learned eclucation on the one side, arid on 
the other a prodigious self-c«mplaceney*a|}out 
the liberality, *i$d the gaiierosity, and the wis¬ 
dom, and the glory ok making one’memher of the 
family# great man, who should do honour to his 
kith and kin. 

The evening was spent at Mrs. Peek's. 
Mrs. Peek was able to receive her "family at 
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liomt thoygh she liad not yet left tlie house 
since her confinement. She was proud of having 
a brothor who had been at college, though no 
tine grumbled more at» the expense than she did 
by he? pwn fireside. §he was unwilling to^ lose 
this opportunity of showing him off to some 
neighbours; ami when the party from kludge 
Row entefed,peek’s house, at five o’clock, they 
perceived several shawls and calashes on the 
window-^eat in the passage vvliich was called the 
hall. One of Mr. barrel's candles was flaring 
in this passage, and two in the waiting-room, as 
the children’s jfia^-jfiace was called, and six in 
the parlour, it being Mrs. Peek’s wish to have 
eyery thing smart for the reception of her gen¬ 
teel brother. The ample sofa and two arm-chairs 
were ranged yn one side, and four chairs on the 
other. When the door was thrown open, the 
party in the ante-room saw two young ladies 
taltfe flight from the sofa across the room ; and 
hjstlie ttePthat all had entered %c parlour, five 
maidens were wedged in \ close rank, in front of 
the three chairs which were next'Mrs. Rick’s. 

.. stood looking shy during the introduc¬ 

tion, ijnd were made more awkward still by the 
ohl gentleman jpsisting, as he settled himself by 
the fire, that one of those young ladies should 
co«ie‘artd sit on*the sofa beside him. None of 
them stirred. 

1 “ Miss Milts, suppose yCu take a seal on the 
sofa,” observed Mrs. Peek. 

“ No, thanly you, ma’am,’’ said Miss Mills. 

“ Miss Anne Mills, won’t you take a seat on 
the sqfa ?” 
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“ No, ma’am, thank *you.” 

j‘ Then, Miss Baker, or Miss Grace—•—. My 
fourth girl, Grace, is called after that yimng lady, 
Henry;—(Grace Baker «s a great favourite oi 
ours). Grace, my dear,,you will sit on,tiTe sofa, 
I ,arl sure. What! none, of you!” (seeing the 
five edge themselves down on >the three chairs.) 
“.Dear me! and thjre’s so mujk.rotnn on the 
other side ! I believe I must go.to the sofa,, and 
then Henry will take my seat.” 

Miss Mills looked disposed to fly back again 
to the sofa when Henry took his scat beside her, 
as directed. She twisted the*tips of her gloves, 
looked down, said “Yes,*sir,” and “ No, sir,’’ 
to all he observed, and sooji found she must go 
and ifsk Mrs. Peek after the dear little baby. At 
this unexpected movement, two out of the re¬ 
maining four halfstartcd from tlieir chair, but 
settled themselves again with a muttered, “Now, 

how-1 ” and then the next began to twist* her, 

gloves and lo<fk down, leaving, htrtf'OVer, fell a 
third of a chair between herself and the scholar. 

Noticing could be done till Mr. Peek came in, 
further than to tell Henry which of th% young 
ladies could play and tvhich could draw. ,llenry 
could only hojje to hear them play, and to nee 
their drawings ; upon which Mrs. Peek was sorry 
that her piano was put away in a room 'up stairs 
till her girls slTouid he qualified to use it; but she 
rang for a servant, \flho was desired to tell master 
Harry*to step across for Miss Mills’ sketch-book, 
and Master Michael to run ta Jdr. Baker’s for 
Miss Grace Baker's portfolio. 
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“ The blue portfolio* ma’am,” Miss Baker 
lcaned'fyrward to say on her sister's behalf. n 

“ O! the blue portfolio, tell Master Michael.” 

Mr. Peek came ii\. at length# rubbing his 
hands, and apologizing for having kept the ladies 
waiting £or their tea; „bul it was the privilege of 
such a business as his to take, in some measure, 
his own times^nd seasons fyr doing things; and 
tins afternoon ,iic had been paying one of his 
official visits where he was least expected. 

When Jane had stationed herself at the tea- 
table; with a Miss Mills,tc, aid her, and Peek had 
ordered one little table to be brought for himself 
arttl another for his lather-in-law, he addressed 
his conversation chiefly to the latter, observing 
that the young scholar’s part was to entertain the 
young ladies. 

“ You khow the Browns,—the way they be¬ 
haved to my wife and me about our nursemaid 
that they tempted away ?” said Peek to Mr. 
Fajrer. * 

“ O yes; I hope you have served them out.” 

“ That I have, pretty well! Tl»ey should have 
taken ,pp.re«wliat they were about in offending 
me? T can always make (Sut what are their busy 
days, and then I pop in, and there is no end of 
the stock-taking I make them go through. What 
wit^ lfieasuririg tlae canisters, and weighing, and 
peeping, and prying, b keep thejev at it a pretty 
time ; and that is what I have been about this 
afternoon.” 

“ Can’t you c$tch them with a pound of smug¬ 
gled stuff?” 
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“ Not an ounce. They know l, would if 1 
cojilil ; and that makes them take care ana look 
sharp. What did you think of the Iasi rummer 
of toddy you»got h«re V’ 1 

“Capital I Had Bro^n anything to <fo with 
thadfc” 

“Not he ; but you shall have another to¬ 
night, since you lilted the last^gp ltiuch ; and 
Mr. Henry too, if he likes. But I suppose he 
will bo too busy playing commerce'with the 
ladies ! That fine spirit was one of the good 
things that one gets* by being gentle in t>ne’s 
vocation, as 1 tell Patience ^vlfen she is cross ; 
and then I hold hack sonfe nice present that'I 
was thinking of giving her.” 

“ JVye, a\e. A little convenient blindness, I 
suppose, you find your account in sometimes; 
and who finds it out, among all the multitude of 
articles that pay taxes ! Yes, yes, that is one of 
the understood things in the business ; -as*our. 
men of your tfibe^ive us to undersflliRl.” 

“ I hope you find ^liem accommodating, sir ?” 

“ Y«s; novr we know how to manag’e them. 
And they are wonderfully kind to Mike, ^nsider- 
ing all tilings.” 

Mike assented, with one of his loud laughs. 

Henry ^as listening to all this not the less for 
his civility in handing tea, and amusing Msjiext 
neighbour. By taking m all that passed now 
and when he was seated at cards,’after Mrs. Peek 
had n»ade her excuses and withdrawn, lie learned 
more than he had known befoje,of the facilities 
afforded to the collector of taxes on commodities, 

n X 
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of oppressing the humble, and teasing the proud, 
and sheltering the shabby, and aiding tlie frau¬ 
dulent. ,He felt that lie would rather be a 
u treet-swcep than such an ox ci sene an as Peek. 
At bes'i, the office was a .most hateful one. 

He g,rew # less and less able to give jt/ood 
counsel at enrdst, an’sfc to admire figures and 
landscapes', (Jig louder gryw Michael’s mirth, 
and the more humorous Peek’s stories of liojw 
he treated his victims, the small tradesmen. He 
would not touch the spirilrnnd water so strongly 
recommended, but bor? tallying on preferring 
the more lady-like 1 refreshment of negus and 
sd'^et cake. He routed himself to do what was 
proper in shawling Miss Grace Baker; but it 
was feared by his family that the young Tadics 
would not be able to give so “enthusiastic an 
account of‘him at home as might have been, if 
he had done himself justice. It was a great 

pity 1 ! 

V "What*** 1 clever fellow Pefk i£; he is made 
for his business! Eli, Hqrry 1” observed Mr. 
Parrer, 'as they turned homewards, after ‘having 
deposited the Misses Mills. 

‘•He is made for his business as you say, 
father.' What a cold night it-Is !’* , 

“ Well; I hoped you caught a bit of what 
Peejfi tab saying ^ I thought it would entertain 
you. We’ll have him«some evening soon; and 
then I’ll make 'nim tell somfc stories as good as 
any you heard to-night, only not so nevvi Do 
you hear, Jeijny’; mind you fix Peek and 
Patience for the first afternoon they can name 
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next week, and we wilHiave them alj to ourselves. 
(Jpme, Mike, ring again. it is gone ten. I warrant 
Morgan and Sam are nodding at one another 
on each sid% the fye. Give it them well." 

Day after day was filled up in somewhafa simi- 
lar^nanner, nothing being;said of the purpose for 
which Henry was brought home, or of his future 
destination. He si^on became u|pre» reconciled 
tjian at first to his strange position, not only 
front becoming familiarized with it, blit because 
London was astir with rumours of strange events 
abroad, and with speculations on what carious 
chapters in the history of nfltmns were about to 
be presented for men’s heading. Mr. Farfer 
made no objection to his son’s disappearance 
durihg the greater part of the day, as he was 
sure of bringing home all the news at the end 
of it. Sometimes he fell in with a procession 
going to plant the tree ot liberty on Kennington 
Common; sometimes he had interesting lales 
to tell of the lflisfigtunes of the emigrants, wltom 
his father ceased for the time to compare to 
locust* devouring the fruits of the land, <5r to the 
wasps that swarmed among his* sugars in 
summer. Henry coflld bring the latest tidfngs 
of the progress of the riots in the countrymen 
account of the high price of food, and of certain 
trials for sedition in which hisJheart seefti&l Jo be 
deeply engage, though Ac let his father rail on 
at the traitors wh8 encouraged the people to 
think*that governments could do wrong. Henry 
saw all the reviews, and hear4pf/dl the embark- 

i) 3 
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ations of soldiers, and eotdd tell how many new 
clerks wjire "taken on at the Bank, and what,,a 
demand there was for servants at the government 
offices, and vvliat spirits evcjy body was in at 
Portsmouth and Birmingham, while no one 
knew what was to J>e‘ done with the /<>or 
wretches who tried an ineffectual riot in the 
manufacturing districts from time to time. All 
this passed with Mr. Farrer for a very natural 
love of Rews, and was approved in as far as it 
enabled him to say to hi* superior customers, 
“ My son who was at the University hears this,” 
or says that, or*knows the other. But Jane 
save that Henry the student was not interested in 
these vast movements of humanity as a mere 
amusement to pass file time. Not in pursuit of 
mere amusement was he often without food from 
breakfast-tilne ‘till he returned by lamp-light. 
Notin pursuit of mere'amusemen|yras he some¬ 
times content to be wet through twice in a day; 
sometimes feverish with excitement, and some¬ 
times so silent that she left him unquestioned to 
the deep emotions that wore stirring within. She 
occasionally wondered whether he had any 
thdkghts of entering the aHny. If be was really 
aaxioiis to be doing something, this seemed a 
ready means; ySt she bad some suspicion that his 
patriotism was nqt of a kind to show itself in 
that way; and that iffehe fought>at all, it would 
not be to avenge the late French King. How¬ 
ever it might be, Jane felt her affection ft"- this 
brother grow ^w[th her awe of his mysterious 
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powers and tastes. 9hc listened .for Ins step 
ujien he was absent; intimated her’diss^fltfrom 
any passing censure upon him uttergd by his 
father; saw«that (jry slipes weit always ready' 
for him when he came in ; received gratefully all 
tha4 he had to tell her," apd asked no .questions. 
She* struggled with ail the might*that was to 
prove at last too feeble a barrier ,40 a devastating 
passion, against the daily thoughts of food eaten 
and clothes worn by one who was. earning 
nothing; satisfied hgrself that though Henry 
was no longer enjoyyig the advantages, of 
college, he was living mct>»»cheaply than he 
could do there; and trusted, on the whole, tlfat 
this way of life might continue some time. 

One morning, Michael! cup of tea having 
stood till it vtas cold, the discovery was made 
that Michael was not at homfc. *Mr. Farrer 
dropped, with apparent'carelessness, the news 
that he would not return for two or three days : 
and when JaBe had helped herselft to' the qold 
tea, in order that it might not be wasted, nobody 
seemed to think more pf the matter. 

Half an hour after breakfast, before Henry 
had closed- a certain pocket volume in* Gfreek 
which he had been observed to read* in at’all odd 
times, Mr. Farrer put his head fh at the parlour- 
door, with* 

“ I say, H«$ry, we art$ very busy in the shop 
to-day, and Mike away.” 

“indeed, sir ! Shall I go out and find some¬ 
body to help you 

“ Very pretty! And you "sitting here with 
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nothin" to do ! Come yoflrself; l will help you 
to fitmlftike’s ajnoii.” 

Henry .first laughed, and then, after an instant’s 
•hesitation, pocketed his- book, and followed his 
father.' While he vvas i somewhat awkwardly 
tying on,his ajiron, his sister saw him thrykigh 
the tiny window which gave her, in her retire¬ 
ment a vieAv pi-, the shop, qnd she called out to 
know what lie was doing. 

“ I am" going to try to cut bacon and weigh 
butter as well as Michael,”. 

‘‘ Is it tour own fancy?” 

“ My father ]'Jl*-it into my head ; hut it is 
iriv own will to do it iVll Michael comes back.” 

There was no more to he said ; hut Jane 
reddened all over; and when she saw the 1 ’first 
customer come in, and Mr. Farrer stand over 
Henry to see fiim guess at the weight of soap 
required, Jane lost all ‘poitfefdf easting up the 
column of figures over which her pen was sus¬ 
pended. 

It was told in many a neighbour’s house that 
day that tlieie was a new shopman at Fwrrcr’s, 
who vjas dead-slow at tying up parcels, and 
hacked sadly at the cheeUe, as if he did not 
know an ounce from a pound at sight. Henry 
was not aware how far he was from being worthy 
to \'vSl Michael, «, It requires some practice to 
achieve the peculiar 4virl and jeSrk with which 
an adroit shoptnan ttes up rfhd delivers a parcel 
to a lair dealer ; and Henry knew nothing yet 
of the art of,Joking with the maidens and 
coaxing the matrons among his customers. 
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When weary, sick, ami inwardly troubled to a 
degree for which be could scarcely'acctfufit, be 
came in from seeing that the shutters were 
properly clos^J, an4 from .purifying himself from 
the defilements of the counter, his father bailed 

himflwitb, 

“Well done, Harry! You will do very well 
soon, and make up^ for the cln^se .you have 
crumbled to-day. You will manage not to spill 
so much sugar to-morrow, pel baps. .And* by 
the end of the year, vyi shall see what sort of a 
younger partner's shara we can afford you.”. . 

“You do not mean fliat 4»am to spend a 
whole year as I have spent to-day, father ?’ * ’ 

“ Indeed but I do, though ; and as many more 
years'as you have to live. My father made his 
fortune in this "same business, and I mean my 
sons to do the same.” 

Henry answered by handing his father the 
candle to light his pipe. 

“ I say, Haitjf,”jtlie old man resumed, after^a 
long silence, “ you go into the shop to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Certainly ; till Michael comes hackif, as 
you said this mornings he returns before tBte »?tid 
of the week.” 

“ And after fie comes back. Me will put you 
in the way 'better than I can, ygu’ll find” 

“ After lie atones back jl hope to find means 
of using the education you have given me, father. 
It would be all lost if 1 were to be a grocer.” 

Mr. JFarrer could see nothing but loss in 
following any other .occupation* and ingratitude 
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m hesitating to accept ft provision which would 
enubfefHenry to become, like his brother q,nd 
sisters, a,, public creditor oil very advantageous 
terms. He let his sou mon; into„tlie seciet of 
his wftalth than he had ever done before ; and 
when lie, found this confidence of no avail his 
purpose, was voKcd at his communicativeness, 
grew very typgry, threw r down his pipe, and 
ordered the taijnly to bed. 

The *>ext day, and the next, all went on so 
smoothly in the shop that each party hoped the 
other had relented, pit the Friday evening, 
Michael rcturncdHn high spirits, his talk savour- 
fng of the sea as his fclolhes did of tobacco. On 
Saturday morning, Henry was missing in his 
turn. Morgan appeared with red eyes to say 
that he had gone out with his' blue bag very 
early, and' liaci left the letter she now delivered 
to her master. . * 

{This letter was read, crumpled up and thrown 
upder the‘grate in silencq. Jane afterwards 
took possession of it; and found that Henry 
valued his education too liiglily not to make the 
best use b» could of it; that he was quite of his 
faftief^s opinion that it u»as a sin to remain at 
lwine* in idleness; that he would therefore 
endeavour to obtain immediate employment and 
independence; tljat he would come and see his 
father as soon as lie had anything to com¬ 
municate, aud'should be always.on the watch to 
repay by any duty and attention in hisepower 
the obligation l^e was under for the advantages 
he had enjoyed. 
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Morgan had no intelligence to gi ye of jvhere 
Hsnry was gone, lie had left Ins lovetfor his 
sister, and an assurance that he would see her 
soon and often. % Morgan trusted she might 
take his word for his not feeling himself" put 
upof^’ or ill-regarded in the family, .lie had 
assured her that his feelings for them were as 
kind as ever, as he .hoped to sh*jj, if occasion 
should arise. Might she heiieve this ? 

Jane trusted that she might;—would not let 
his chamber be disarranged just at present; and 
went to her place of business to start at every 
1,1 oat that passed the wiittftiw. 


Chapter ill. 

DEATH-CHAMBER SOOTHlNGS. 

Mr. Farrer seemed to be somewhat surprised 
to see that Id entry’s, coat was still blttfck and still 
glfesy when he called* as he promised, to see his 
family. • A vague image of a tattered shirt, a 
wallet and mouldy crusts, had floated* be fore the 
old man’s mind as often as he prophesied tfiat 
Harry would come begging to his father's dooi*; 
whereas IJenry seemed to have nothing to 
complain of, did not ask for •anything' tf> $at, 
never mentioned mone^ and looked very 
cheerful. It was iii’ipossihle to pronounce him 
paler 4lmn usual; and, what was more surprising, 
he made no mysteries, but tol<i n11 that he was 
asked to tell. No.body inquired whether he 
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was tparried, and none b'ut Jane desired to know 
where iie lived. But the circumstance of 'his 
having obtained employment that would suffice 
for the present was related ; and In*'endeavoured 
to explajn to his father fhe nature of the literary 
occupations, in which he was engaged ; but A lien 
he had once acknowledged that they did not 
bring him" iiv-Co much per week as his brother’s 
labours afforded, Mr. Farrcr did not desire to 
hear anything more. 

“ Jane, you will come and see me?” said 
Henry, when they were alone. 

“ My father you hail better come here.” 

“ Well, so I shall; but you will look in upon 
me some day ? I hpve something to show you.” 

“ Perhaps you can bring it liere. My father--” 

“ Oh, he for ( bids your visiting me. Yes, I shall 
certainly come here, and soon. Do you know, 
Jane, I think my father looks ill.” 

*- He is harassed about business just now;— 
net about the part you have taken; for he said 
yesterday that people are,,better out of business 
in such times.” ■ " 

“ What 1 is the matter ? Does his custom fall 

off?” 

“ “ Very much; and his profits are less and 
less. Everything is so taxed,—everything that 
the,.c5’mtnon people must have,—(and they are 
the custoniers that si^iify most, I f?om their num¬ 
ber)—that they go without 1 ’tea and sugar, and 
save id soap and candles morethan you*Would 
suppose; and, besides, all this clearness makes 
wages rise every where that directly 
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in the fall of our promts. If things gct^much 
wyrse, vve shall soon be laying by nothing. It 
will be as much as vve can do to make ihe year’s 
gains ansvver.the year’s expenses.” 

“That will be a very bad thing if it joftes to 
be the case of the whole rtation, Jatje :.but I do 
not wiink that my lather and yon need mind it,— 
so much as you have, both accumulated. It is a 
bad state of things, however. IJave you sjscn 
Dr. Say about my father ?” 

“ Why, no. 1 think that he would be alarmed 
at my mentioning such ^ thing; and as I know 
his ailments to be'from an thieasy mind—— 
However, I will watch liiifl, $nd if he does not 
get better . But he looks particularly ill to¬ 

day.”* 

“ He does indeed.” 

Morgan was waiting near tlTe door when 
Henry went out. 

“ 1 take shame, Mr. Henry, my dear,” sftid 
she, “ that I did not^ half believe you fn what y*u 
said, the morning you, went away, about coining 
again, <wid going to be happy.” 

“ Well, Morgan, you believe me new ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I '•do ; and I feel, by, your 
looks, that there is some great reason behind. 
Do you know,’ I should say, if* it was not a 
strange tiling to say, Mr. He my,—I shoufcleay 
you were inamad.” 

“ That is a strang’fe guess, Morgan. Suppose 
you qpme, some* day, and see; mid, If you 
bring Jane with voy, so much tlyJ fetter.” 

“ Ah! mvvc&f. ,it ..would be a wholesome 
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change for lier, so much as she goes through 
with iri 5 master. You may believe me I hear 
her half „tlie night, stealing about to watcli his 
sleep, when by chance he get 4 s any, quiet sleep ; 
ami another times comforting him.” 

“ Do you moan thaj. he suffers much ?” ^ 

“ In mindrMr.Henry. What can they expect 
whom God j^niils to be t deluded about what 
they should seek ? Be sure you take care, Sir, 
to provide for your own household; but I hope 
never to hear you tossing in your bed because of 
tlio doubt whether you will have three times or 
only twice as mud* gold as you can use.” 

“ Treat him tenderly, Morgan ; and send for 
me whenever you think I can be of any use.” 

“ My dear, there Is not a sick child crying for 
its broken toy that I would treat so tenderly as 
your father,—even if I had not Miss Jane before 
me for a pattern. I will send for you, I promise 
you ; but it is little that any of us can do when 
it.comes to* be a matter of serion.s illness. We 
brought neither gold nor friends into this world, 
and ’tib certain we cannot carry them out; but 
what you can do for your father, you shall be 
cafrea to do, Sir. However, as Michael says, if 
there comes a flow of custom to make his mind 
easy, he may be as well as ever.” 

fttd- such flow, of custom came, and various 
circumstances concurred to lower Mr. Farrer’s 
spirits, and therefore aggravate his disease. 
Withirrthe next eight months, nearly a thousand 
bankruptcies Jictfe testimony to the grievous 
nature of the burdens under which trade was 
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suffering. Humours of the approaching down¬ 
fall of church and state were circula with 
sufficient emphasis to shake the nerves of a 
Bick man why had»verv little notion of a depend¬ 
ence on anything but church and state, besides 
this^he did not see that it was now possible for 
him to be well against New •Year’s live,-—the 
festival occasion of tjiosc whose li^es had afforded 
a subject of mutual money-spe^ufation ; and if 
lie could not be well oji this anniversary, he was 
convinced lie should he dead. Every time that 
Henry went, lie thought worse of his father’s 
case, however flattering migl/Hie the physician’s 
reports and assurances, There was no thougHt 
of removing him ; for the first attempt would 
have* been the death of him. Where lie was 
born and bred) there he must die; and the best 
kindness was to wrap him in his great-coat, and 
let him sit behind ijie Counter, ordering, and 
chatting, and weighing pennyworths, and finding, 
fault with evAy bpdy, from Mr. Pitt down,to 
Sam the shop-boy. 

The »last morning of the year broke* bright 
and cheery. When Morgan issued from the 
shop, dressed in her i%d cloak and round fiefver 
over a mob-cap,—the Welsh costume which she 
continued,to wear,—the copper sun showed 
himself behind the opposite chimney? ,and 
glistened on fix; candies in the window and the 
icicles which hun$ from the ohtside cornice. 
Many a cheery sound was in tli.e frosty air,— 
the laughter of children sliding yi the Row, the 
newsman’s call, the clatter of horses’ feet over 
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the slippery pavement, arid the jangle of cans at 
tlie sfaK where hot coffee was sold at the strept- 
corner. ,A11 this was strange to the eyes and 
' ears of Morgan,,not only frcyn hep being unac¬ 
customed to walk abroad, but from its contrast 
with the',scene she hajl just left. ^ 

When she had quitted Mr. Farrer’s sick 
chamber, themed daylight had begun to glimmer 
through the green stuff window curtain, giving a 
signal t».have done with the yellow candlelight, 
and to speak some words pf cheer to the patient 
on. the coming of a new .day. Mr. Farrer had 
looked dreaclfullj*«cll in the flickering gleam of 
the* fire, as he sat in the arm-chair from which his 
oppressed bieathing forbade him to move; 
but in the daylight Be looked absolutely ghastly, 
and Morgan felt that no time was to be lost in 
summoning Henry, under pretence of purchasing 
a gallon of wine. 

Her master had called her back to forbid her 
buying wine while there was so much in the house; 
but she was gone beyond the reach of his feeble 
'voice, and the other persons who were in the 
room 'were dor the wine being bought. Dr. Say, 
an'apothecary wjio passed 1 very well for a phy- 
sfeian'in this neighbourhood, declared that home¬ 
made raisin wine was by no means likely to agree 
witl) '.he patient, or support his strength ; and 
Peek, the son-in-law, fcminded the old gentleman 
that the cos^of- the wine wotdd come out of his 
estate, as it was little likely that he would live to 
pay the Bill. 

“ You yourself said," uttered the old man in 
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the intervals of his panting, “ you said, only last 
week, that few drink foreign wine that spe*id less 
tlfiui their six hundred a-year. I don’t spend six 
hundred a-year; and Jane’s raisin wine might 
serve my turfi.” 

“ That was in talking about the tastes,—the 
tax ^hat doubles the cost*of nine.* I'don’t see 
why people of three hundred a-^ear should not 
drink as much as tliftse that spend"Six, if the cost 
of wine was but half what it is ; Especially iftliey 
be sick and dying.—And a fine thing it would be 
for the wine trade, seeing that there are many 
more people who spend three jmndred a-year than 
six. So both the makers «uid the drinkers have 
reason to be vexed that for every gallon of wine 
that pught to cost five shillings, they have to pay 
ten.” 

“ Now, Mr. Peek, do not make my father dis¬ 
contented with his wine before he tastes it,” said 
Jane, observing the shade that came over the.old 
man’s face at t}ie mention of the price. 

“ O, that need Hot be. lie must have tiad 
wine foj to-night, yourknow, if he had been well, 
and brandy into the bargain, if Jerjy Hill and 
his brother bad been %live.—But, sir, if yyuTind 
fault with the wine-duty, what Would you*hav<j '{ 
There is no help for it but an income tax, and 
you don’t like that, you tell me.—Dear r»e, Dr. 
Say, look how,white he tujns, and how his feeth 
chatter. He is failing very fast, poor soul!” 

“ Confound the income tax ! The very talk 
of it lias been the death of me,” Mr. Farrer had 
still strength to say, 

k 3 
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“ Mr. Peek, I wish you, would leave off talking 
about ciyih things,” said Jane. “ Do not you 
see that my father cannot bear it ?” 

“ Why”, dear me, Jane, don’t you know that 
there ip nothing h% is so fond of talking about as 
that that he and I know most about '! Whv. he 
is never 'tired of. asking me about what 1 'meet 
with in the way of my business !” 

“ Well! t«u him stories to amuse him, if you 
like ', buj don’t threaten him with the income tax 
any more.” 

“ With all my heart. I^e shall carry none but 
pleasant ideas to Jjjs glave for me.—Isay, sir, 
[. should think you Q must sell a good many 
more candles since the duty came off, don’t you ? 
—Ah ! I find the' difference in some of the 
poorer houses litgo into. A halfpenny a pound 
on tallow candles was a tax-” 

“ That prevented many a patient of mine from 
beipg properly nursed,” said Dr. Say. “ When 
people are just so poor as not to afford much 
candlelight, such a tax as thAt dooms many sick 
■to toss,about in the daik 4 frightened at tljeir own 
fancier when a light, to show things as they are, 
\votd(khave composed them to sleep. That was a 
b§d tart: the rieff using few tallow candles.” 

“ If that be kad, the others were worse;—that 
on cottages with less than seven windows! Lord 1 
I shall never forget what work .1, used to have 
and to hear o£ about 'that tux. He must have 
been a perverse genius that thought of thsjf tax, 
and deserved to he put into a cottage of two win¬ 
dows himself.—Do you hear, Mr. Farrer, that is 
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over and gone ; and I .^suppose you used to pay 
a tax upon Morgan that you are not ajk*d for 
niftv 1 ” 

Mr. Farrer now proved himself still able to 
laugh, while he tolU how he ne9er paid a fpfthing 
for Morgan before the .tax on female* servants 
had ^een repealed. Morg&n believrd herself to 
be the fiftieth cousin of the famijy; and on the 
days when the tax-gatherer was expected, Farrer 
always contrived that Morgan should be seated 
at some employment found for her in the parlour, 
and called a relation ^f the family. Jane now 
understood for the first time \jdiy her father ivas 
upon occasion so strangely.peremptory about .the 
sofa cover being patched, or his shirts mended, by 
no opp but Morgan, and nowhere but in the parlour. 
The repeal of these three assessed taxes, and of a 
fourth,—on carls and waggons,?—was acknow¬ 
ledged to be an improvement on old management, 
however grievous might be the actual burdens, 
and the great <jne now in prospect. 

In pursuance of* his plan to give Mr. Farfer 
none but pleasant ideas to carry to the, grave, • 
Peek proceeded to obs*erve on the capability of 
the country to bear nyuch heavier burden^ than 
formerly. Arkwright alone. Jiad provided the 
means of paying a large amount.of taxes, by en¬ 
dowing the country with the vast resource&of the 
cotton manufacture. , 

“ And what’ cause of*t all ?”, muttered Mr. 
Farr^f, “ There is Arkwright in his grave, just 
like any other man.” 
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“ That’s very true ; aryl just as if lie had had 
no meye than his three hundred a-year all his 
days. Jlut it was a noble thing that he did,'— 
the enabling the country to bear up in such times 
as we live in. For my part, I think the minister 
may very, fairly ask for .more money when such 
a piece of g<iod luck lfes befallen us as our cotton 
manufacture turn! out to be. I'm not so much 
against the vya/; since thereds this way of paying 
for jt.” 

“ Yotf forget we are in debt, Peek. 1 Duty 
first, and pleasure afterwards,’ I say. ‘ Charity 
begins at home,’ say I.t T’ay the debt first, and 
then go to war, if*you must.” 

Some other improvements will turn up, time 
enough to pay the debt, I dare say. When the 
war is done, the minister has only to find some¬ 
body, like 0 Ar^vvriglit, that will make a grand 
invention, and then lie, can pay off the debt at 
his leisure.” 

• No, never,” cried Farrer, in ^ stronger voice 
than Jane thought he could now exert. “ You 
.will see s Arkwright in the next world before you 
see his like in this, I knew Arkwright. And 
as £prjthe tlebt,—how is that ever to be paid ? 
The country is riiiged, and God knows what will 
blcome of my little savings !” . 

An<^ the old man wept as if he lrad already 
lost ins all. It was aljvays a melancholy fact to 
him that Arkwjight, vfhom lje liatf been wont to 
consider the happiest of men, had been obliged to 
go away from his wealth;—to die like other men. 
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Peek attempted to comfort him, regardless of 
lli^ frowning looks of Dr. Say, and oP Dane’s 
hints to hold his tongue. , 

“ Why, all , that-requires to he taken care of 
will goto Jane, I suppose, though some of'your 
tilings would be more suitable to my Wife than 
to any single woman. That is.a nice mattress ; 
and indeed the bedding altogether is just what 
would suit our brown chamber, as 1 was saying 
to my wife. But I suppose Jane is to have" all 
that sort of thing 

“ Mr. Peek, you will cither go away or leave 
off talking in that manner,” f.*id Jane, moving 
away the empty tankard from which he had drunk 
his morning ale. 

“ Mr. Farrer will enjoy many a good night in 
that very bed, when we have subdued the little 
obstruction that affects the breathfng,'” observed 
Dr. Say, soothingly. 

“ We all know better than that,” said Peak, 
with an ostentatious,sigh. “ It is hard to leave 
what it costs such a world of pains to get. I’ve 
heard you say, Mr/ Farrer, how proud you 
were when you got a watch, as a young man. 
That’s it, I suppose, orer the chimney-piece^ dnd 
a deal of silver there must m in it, from the 
weight. I suppose this falls to Jetne too ? It will 
go on, tick, tick, just the same as ever.” a , 
Mr. Farrer forgot his plain while he watched 
Peek’s method of 'handling the did watch, and 
followed his speculations about the disposal of 
his property. , 1 

“ And do, you think that singing-bird will miss 
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you ?” asked Peek, nodding to the siskin in its 
cage.*’ »“ I’have heard of birds that have jiiijed, 
as they ^py dogs do, from the day of their master’s 
death. But my children wot Id sqon teach your 
Teddy a merry ditty, and cure him of moping.” 

“ Jarl.e, don’t let q.ny body but Morgan move 
that bird out of the house : do you hear ?” Baid 
Farrer. 

“ it is nobody’s bird but your’s, father. No¬ 
body shall touch it.” And Jane, set Teddy sing¬ 
ing, in hopes of stopping .Peek’s speculations. 

.“■And there’s the old punch-bowl,” continued 
the son-in-law, a* soon as there was again si¬ 
lence. “ That will ke yours of course, Jane?” 

“ O, our good friend will make punch many a 
time yet out of that bowl, when we shall have set 
up his appetite,” declared Dr. SaV. 

“ No, rfo. Doctor. He will never make punch 
again in tins world.” ‘ 

•Tliere was a pause after this positive declara¬ 
tion, which was broken by farrtr saying to his 
daughter, 

“ You don’t say anything against it. You 
don’t 'think you had rather not have the things.” 

^Isfne replied in a manner which showed great 
oonflict and agorA of mind. She should feel like 
a child, if her'father must leave' her.. She had 
ne^ef lived without him. She did not know that 
she could conduct hefoelf and her affairs without 
him. She wds in a terror‘when she thought of 
it, and her mind was full of reproach-- 

“ Ah! you^U.be marrying, next thing, and all 
my things will be going nobody knows where. 
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But as for reproaching yourself,—no need of 
that, so far, for you have been a gofxl daughter 
to me.” 

Jane declared tfyat she had no thoughts of 
marrying. 

“Come, Doctor, whic'%, way are you‘going? 
Will you walk with me ?” said Peek* whose ap¬ 
prehensions about the final destination of the 
property were roused by the sentimental regards 
which Dr. Say began to cast upoh JanQ, when 
the conversation took this turn. Dr. Say was in 
no hurry; could not thijnk of leaving his patient; 
would stay to sec the efi'edt of tie wine,—and so 
forth. The old man stretched his feeble hand 
towards the doctor’s skirt, and begged him to 
remain.—One reason of his vfish was that he felt 
as if he should not die whilst his doctor was by 
his side ; and another was that he wished for the 
presence of a stranger while Ilenry was with 
him, and Henry was n8w coming up stairs. 

“ They say 4 am going, Harry ; and now 
perhaps you will be* sorry that you did not do 
all that 1, bade you.” 

“ I always have been sorry, father, t]iat I could 
not.” 

“ I should like to know, Doctor, hovf ong 
should manage*one’s sons now-a*days. Here's 
Harry won’t follow my business for all I carasay ; 
and Mike is living the "shop to take car? of 
itself, while I am laid fast in this way. He was 
to havg been back three days ago ; and not a word 
have we heard of him, and don’t know where to 
send to him. One must look to one’s daughters, 
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after all—though my fatter never had to say that 
of m».» I tvas in the very middle of counting 
our stock of short moulds when I was called up 
stairs to see him die.—Well, ( Henry ; I have left 
you nothing, I give you notice.” 

“ Indeed, father, I able to earn what I 
want; and *1 haye to ihank you for this. You 
have given m^ already more than the wealth of 
the world ; aud I shall nevfer forget it.” 

v I djpn’t very well know what you mean ; but 
I can fancy about 4 the not forgetting. I saw a 
moon over the church tlnjre-” 

The old man,was fcvidently wandering after 
some idea of what lie, had observed on the night 
after his father’s death, and many nights since ; 
and with this he mined up some strange anxieties 
about the neglect of the shop this day. Within 
a fevv minotes<>Peek was gone to be a Job’s com¬ 
forter to his dawdling wife, assuring her that she 
could not, by any exertion, arrive in Budge Row 
in time to see her father alive ; Anne was trying 
td pacify the old man by attending behind the 
eountw ; while Dr. Say and Henry remained with 
the patient. Henry did not choose to be alone 
wish^him, lest any fit of generosity should seize 
hjs fkher, and cause dissension among the more 
dutiful of the children. 

A/ew more hours were spent in tjie restless, 
fruitless, disheartening cares ufl\ich form the 
greatest part af the humiliation of the sick-room : 
the shutting out the light that is irksome, and 
then restoring it because the darkness is oppres¬ 
sive; the preparing food which,is not to be 
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tasted, and offering drink wliicli cannot be swal¬ 
lowed ; tbe clianging tlie posture perpetually, 
because each is more uneasy than the jast. A 
few hours of this, a^d of inulterings about Jerry 
Hill and his brother, which indicated that some 
idea of the day and its circumstances wdis pre¬ 
sent to the dying man,—a few Iwours'of extraor¬ 
dinary self-restraint to Jane, and anxiety to 
Morgan, and all was <?ver. 

Patience came five minutes too lat'fc. She 
found the shop-boy standing with eyes and mouth 
wide, instead of attending to a customer. .lie 
could only relate that Morgan.had just shown 
herself at the inside door, Jooking very grave, 
and that Miss Farrer had turned very white, and 
gone vp stairs; so that he w&s sure his master 
was dead. The customer was officious in helping 
to half-close the shutters, and so ftbliging as to 
go elsewhere for what he wanted, spreading as 
lie went the news of the death of the rich old 
fellow, Farrer tl* grocer. 

Where was Michael ? This was a question 
asked mqny times befbrp night-fall by one or 
other of the household. None could answer it; 
not even she who knew most about Micli%efs 
proceedings, and to whom Morgan condescended 
to go in person* in search of infortnation. The 
young woman was as much at a loss as*any 
body, and so «jtremely Jneasy that Morgan 
found in her heart to pity her. 

Whqpe was Michael ? This was the question 
that returned upon Jane’s mind and heart in the 
dead stillness of the night, vvlieii, *by her own 

r 
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desire, she was sitting- uj? alone beside her father’s 
corpse.; She would not hear of Henry’s staying, 
and forbade Morgan’s remaining beyond the 
usual early hours of the lions/;. 

She turned the watch with its face to the wall, 
when slip had wound it‘up; for she did not wisli 
tu know when midnight and (tie new year came. 
It was a gusty/ night, and she hoped not to hear 
the church-ciock sirike. f?he heard instead the 
voices r.f the party assembled in the house that 
day twelvemonth,—the little party of friends 
whose hopes of wealth depended individually on 
the chance of surviving the rest. What would 
she not now give to he set back to that time ! 
The intervening year had disclosed to her some¬ 
thing that she did not fully know before,—that 
she was being devoured by the "growing passion 
of avarice. She had felt joy at the death of 
•Jerry Hill’s brother, though the time had been 
when the bare idea of his death weighed upon 
her heart for days ! She had betin unable to tell 
liet* father that she did not wish for what he had 
to leave. And now,— what did she desire to 
hear'about Michael? If he had formed bad 
cohesions,—if he was playing a desperate game 
with smugglers,—if he should now marry the 
mother of Ins'* children, and thus distribute by 
wholesale the wealth his father had saved, and 
squander the large Annuity which had fallen to 
him as to her, from their befng the sole survivors 
of the lot of lives,—what, in such a risk, would 
be the best ,\ie>vs she could hear of Michael? 
Site started from her seat in horror as soon as 
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she became conscious dial she had entertained 
llu^ question. She uncovered the, race»(Jf tiie 
corpse. She had never before seen thosp restless 
features immg^veabl^,—not even in sleep. The 
eyes had never before refused t» look upon her, 
the lips to answer to her. Jf he no longer cared 
for her, who should care ? The feetfng of deso¬ 
lation came over her strongly ; void when leer 
licart bounded for ai'i instant at tile thought of 
her wealth, and then sank, as a vivid picture effine 
before her of Michael struggling and sinking in 
this night’s stormy sea,.she was completely over¬ 
powered. The light swafn before her eyes, the 
corpse seemed to rise up.in the bed; the gust 
that swept along the narrow street, and the clat¬ 
ter of.hail against the w'indmt- at the instant, ter¬ 
rified her unaccountably. Something grasped her 
tight round the throat; something *pulled her 
clothes behind ; something looked down from the 
top of the bed. Shriefts woke Morgan from the 
sleep which hall just overtaken her, and brought 
her down in the dark, stumbling against the shiver¬ 
ing shop-boy, who hall .come out upon the stairs 
because he dared not stay in his own joom. 

At the sight of Mo*gan, standing half drifted 
at the door, Jane became instantly quiet.* She 
sank into a eh dir, while Morgan “walked straight 
to the bed ; her first idea being that the olA man 
was not dead, «yd that sorrle movement of his had 
terrified her mistress. When sIk saw that all 
was still, she turned to Jane with an anxious look 
of inquiry. 

v 2 
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“ Morgan, Michael isf dead ; I think he is. I 
killetH.im I am sure I did !” 

“ No,, Miss Jane ; there is some difference be¬ 
tween wishing a man dead aed kiJJing him !” 

“ Mow do yoUjknow ? Who told you about 
it ?’V asked Jane, with chattering teeth. 

“ There fs a light in your eyes, and a heat on 
your cheeks, that told me long ago more than 
you knew yourself. I have seen you grow a 
chiid again, my dear, when every body got to 
regard you as a staid woman.” 

“.No, no ; I wish I was—I wish I was a child 
again.” 

“ Why, my dear, -what can be more childish 
th$n grasping at what you cannot use, and giving 
up all that is precious for the sake of what \ ou 
grow less and less able to enjoy H” 

“ God knows I have nothing left that is pre¬ 
cious,” murmured Jani, sinking into tears. 

“ Yes, you have. Even they that did you the 
cruelest harm,—that turned you 1 .' heart in upon 
itself for their own selfish ends, could not take 
from you all that is precious, as long.as God 
makefc mei) into families. My dear, if you see 
noting to make you forget your gold in what I 
s$w this morning, you deserve nothing better 
than gold, and' 1 shall consider you given over 
entirely. If you do not despise your money in 
comparison with your, brother Henry and his 
lady, it is a pity you are their sister." 

“ His lady! What lady ?” 

“ His wife, ma’am; I saw her this morning. 
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A pretty lady she is,—so young, and shaking 
Eimlish that I could hardly make out wityuHtthe 
help of her bright face. And there was’her fa 
ther too, who coijd not speak to me at all, 
though he talked fast enough with his daughter. 
And Mr. Henry was very busy with his books 
and papers, in a corner of theyoont where they 
have hung up a curtain, that 1$ may be, in a 
manner, by himself; for they base not over¬ 
much room. You will see no gold by gwing 
there ; but-’’ 

“ But why--- ? I :\m his sister, and he never 

took me there ; and- 

“ You were too rich, IVJiss Jane, not to want 
more money; so they wailed till you could not 
tax them with interfering u iJii your dues. If you 
had asked, Mr. -Henry would have told you every 
thing. As it is, lie will bring his wife to-mor¬ 
row, and you will be all, the better friends for 
there being no talk of dividing money between 
you.” 

“ Ah ! Morgan,” said Jane, becoming cafta 
in proportion as she ,was humbled, “ you will- 
leave me and go to them; you will leave me to 
such service as gold c,»n buy !” 

“ Never, my dear. You must have some ope 
to put you in “mind what great .things you can 
do, and wliat great things you have done fcr one 
whom not even.you could snake happy, after’all.” 
And she cast a sorrowful look upon the corpse. 
“ Ywu vvdl want some one to hush you and 
bring you round again when you take such fits 
as you have had to-night; and this one of to- 
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night Vpill not be the lasrl, my dear, if you keep 
your 'mind 'and conscience on the rack about 
money. , You will want somebody to help you to 
be thankful if Providence should ,be graciously 
pleased to lessen your wealth. And if the worst 
comes to the worst, m,v dear, you will want some¬ 
body to covfcr yojjr sin before the world, and to 
vvatch privately for any fair moment lor soften¬ 
ing your heAirt. So I shall stay by you, and 
always .maintain what a noble and tender heart 
you once had, up to this very midnight, Miss 
Jane,” 

For the next hour,—While her father’s remains 
lay at hand, and she was hearing of Henrv, and 
meditating on his story,—Jane felt some of the 
disgust at mere wealth, as an object, that is«often 
expressed, but which was a newfeeling to her. 
Her mind gradually became confused while con¬ 
templating the uncertainty and emptiness of the 
life that lay before her ; aiid she dropped asleep 
in her father’s chair, giving her old friend oppor¬ 
tunity at last to shed the many tears she had 
‘repressed under the appearance of sternness, 
when to bp stern was the truest kindness. She 
afterwards preserved a much more distinct re¬ 
collection than Jane'of the conversation of the 
night. ' ‘ 

£ 
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GOSSIPING AUTHORSHIP. 

The only article of liis falhsr’s property that 
Henry coveted was the bird, which Peck iejd 
rightly supposed was’ to be Jane’s.'* Henry be¬ 
lieved that Teddy had originally" been -admitted 
into the household for his sake, so expressly 
had it been given into his boyish chargebut 
he would not now ask t*or it the more for this. 
He would not have allowed Ids wife to pick up a 
pin from any floor of that house, or have stop¬ 
ped a cough, unasked, with’ a morsel of candy 
from the window. But there was one who re¬ 
membered how he had begged candy for the bird, 
in olcfdays, and helped it to sing, and been mind¬ 
ful of its wants when every one else was too 
busy to attendee them. There was one who not 
only remembered this, (for Jane had quite as good 
a memory,) but acted'upon the suggestion? Mor-' 
gan made bold to carry the bird to Mr. Henry’s 
lodgings, with his sister’s love, and moreiAer 
with an ample supply of seeds, and a choice’bit of 
candy to peck ht. 

There was it amusing itself, now gently?twit¬ 
tering, and newt pouring i}ut its song, as one of 
the short days of Winter closed in, and the little 
party, in Henry's lodgings prepared for their 
evening labours. These three,—H.enry, his wife, 
and his father-in-law,—were at no leisure to loll 
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by the fireside and talk*of war and revolution; 
or to«j>%ss from gaiety to gaiety, shaking tluiir 
heads the while about the mine of treason winch 
was about to be sprung beneath their feet, the 
perversity of the people, and the' approaching 
downfall'of monarchy, fl'hey were neither trea¬ 
sonable dor •perverse, nor desirous of overthrow¬ 
ing the monarchy ; but they resembled the peo¬ 
ple in so far ns it was necessary for them to work 
in o-rder^to livct^Tbese long winter evenings were 
favourable to their objects; and now Marie 
lighted the lamp, brought,out paper and ink, and 
applied herself tether (ask, while her father and 
her husband sat dowi) together to compose that 
which she should afterwards transcribe. Henry’s 
literary occupation w‘!is not merely classical proof- 
correcting ; though this was his principal resource 
for bread. ellawas the lurgestj-r—almost the sole 
contributor to a very popular publication, which, 
by its talent, and, yet moVe, its plain speaking, 
gave great annoyance to certain «f the ministry, 
nluch satisfaction to the opposition, and to a 
large proportion of the, reading population of 
London. ,Henry would have acknowledged to 
allcthe world, if he could, that the work owed 
pjuctwof its value and attraction to the assistance 
of his father-in- law, who had livfcd long enough 
in England to understand a great‘deal of its 
domestic as web as foreign political interests, 
and brought to his task a lsfrge share of know¬ 
ledge and wisdom from his observation of the 
affairs of the continent, and his experience of 
their vicissitude. M. Yerblauc was one of the 
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earliest emigrants to tbis country, whither he 
caiye intending to deposit his daughter, aiid re¬ 
turn to be useful; but the march of events was 
too rapid. Moderate men had lost their influence, 
and ran but too much risk of losing their heads, 
and he stayed to be useful o here till his “country 
should stretch forth her arms again to welcome 
suchmenas he. Henry Farrer had become attach^ 
to his daughter while’she was residing with the 
Stephenses; and as there seemed t'o M. Wirbrafic 
a strong probability that the children of two very 
rich fathers would not, long remain very ppor, 
he countenanced their early marriage, resolving 
to work to the utmost in thei^ service till he should 
be able to recover some of Marie’s intended 
dower, • 1 

Marie was writing out an article from her 
husband’s short-hand,—an act to whirh she had 
becom’e so accustomed that it did not interfere 
with her attention to vfhat was going on at the 
other end of tha» table, or prevent her interposing 
an occasional remark. 

“ Anfl are the Mexican cocks benefited 1" 
she asked, in allusion to something .they were 
talking about. “ Do the cock-fighters gmg up 
their sport on account of this tax ?” * , 

“ The sport is much checked, my dear. The 
government' gets only about 4 5,000 dollars :.*year 
by tliiB tax, sci tjiat there ejannot be much edek- 
iighting.” 

“ "Vyell, then, I wish you would put in your 
advice for a very heavy tax on guillotining. 
Where is there so barbarous a sport ?” 
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“ You are for putting*a moral power into the 
hand* #f government, Marie,—a power of con¬ 
trolling the people's pursuits and tastes. Is such 
a power a good ?” 

“ Js it not ? Cock-fighting nia*y be checked ; 
therefore may the drinking of spirits, and the 
playing'wifh di?e. And no one thinks worse 
than you of gio and gaming. I am just copying 
what you say about gin.” ' 

But the sdrne ]>ower may tempt the people to 
game in lotteries, and drive them to engage in 
smuggling ; and tyrannize over them in many 
ways. When tajyjs are‘raised upon what men eat 
and drink and use, there may be, and there 
always is, a great inconsistency in the moral lec¬ 
tures that they practically give the people., They 
say, for instance,—‘ You must not use hair- 
powder owtorn ; but come and try your luck for 
a 30,000£, prize.’ ‘ Ifcyou wish for tobacc'o, you 
must smuggle it: but we tnust make you pay for 
keeping yourself clean with sosp, and putting 
salt into your children’s food, and trying to let 
light and air enough injtot your house /or them 
to livp by.,’ ” 

*>Well, but this would.be abusing their power. 
CouM they not do like the Mexican people—tax 
bad sports—tax luxuries V’ * 

"And who is to decide what sports are bad, 
and'what articles are luxuries 1 Jfdhere is nobody 
to contend that cock-fightfeg and bull-baiting 
are virtuous sports, there are many opinions on 
fox-hunting, and snipe-shooting, and country 
fairs, and village dances. And as for luxuries,— 
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where is the line which separates them from ne¬ 
cessaries ?” 

“ Ah ! our washerwoman looked very earnest 
indeed when -she s'aid, ‘ I must have my little 
dish of tea—I am fit for nothing without.’ ’And 
I suppose our landlord says-the same of his port- 
wine ; and certainly every nobleman thinks he 
must have men-servants and hatses and ca.- 
riages.” 

“ I do not see, for my part, how government 
has any more business to decide, upon what arti¬ 
cles must be made dear to the people, than an 
emperor has to settle how his subjects shall fasten 
their shoes.” 

“ Well, but what are they to tax ?” 

“ Property. All that government has a right 
to do in taxation, is to raise what money is ne¬ 
cessary ; and its main duty is to d6 it in the 
fairest proportion possible* It has nothing to do 
with how people spend the rest of their money, 
and has no btis'ifncssrto alter the prices of things, 
for the sake of exercising a moral power, or any 
power.” - 

“ Perhaps the meddling would be sawed by the 
government taking tbfe articles of luxury them¬ 
selves, instead of taking money upon them. Burt 
they would,need large warehouses for all the 
strange things that would be gathered in?nd 
they must turrf merchants* I wonder whether 
that plan has ever been tried ?” 

“ ¥es, in China. The Sun of the Celestial 
Empire took his taxes in kind,—chiefly in food.” 

“ And so became a great rice-merchant.” 
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“ And agriculture was improved to a prodi¬ 
gious (kagre'e.” f 

“ Improved! then I suppose there would be a 
great increase of whatever good things your go¬ 
vernment might choose to levy ?” 

“ Up'to a certain portit, taxation of every kind 
acts as a stftnulus. But that point is easily and 
Usually passed*' The necessity of answering the 
calls of the ttate rouses men’s industry and in- 
v<?frdoiv; and if the taxation continue moderate, 
the people may be gainers, on the whole, by 
the stimulus. But if the burden grows heavier as 
men’s exertions iscreasfi, they not only lose heart, 
but that which should produce future wealth goes 
to-be consumed without profit; and the means of 
further improvement are taken away.’’ . 

“ Ah! how often,” exclaimed M. Verblanc, 
“ have the late rulers of France been told that 
taxation takes from the people, not oniy the 
wealth which is brought irito the treasury, and the 
cost of collecting it, hut all the values of which 
it obstructs the creation ! blow often were they 
exhorted to look at iloilaild, and take warning !” 

“ There; is a case apropos to what we are writ¬ 
ing,.,. Down with it! .‘What country could 
(jomjfere itself with Holland, when Holland was 
the empress of commerce, and the'nursing mother 
of wrialth ? What befell her ? Her industry 
slainened, her traffic Reclined, hen.wealth wasted, 
and she knew,* at length, tho^curse of pauperism. 
Why ? Her own committees of investigation 
have declared that this change is owing to the 
devouring taxation, which, not content with appro- 
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priating her revenue, ncfct began to absorb her 
capital. First, the creation of values was Ifriffted ; 
then it was encroached upon ; and from.tfiat day 
has Holland b^en sliding from her pre-eminence. 
From the very nature of the decline, it musiapro-' 
ceed with accelerated speed, if it he mjt vigor¬ 
ously checked; so that Holland se*ems all too 
likely to forfeit her place among »he nations.’ 
Will that do, Marie ?’ 

“ O yes ; but you must give’two c#- tlWSe 
more examples. At least, when I wrote themes 
at school, I was bidden 4o give always three, ex¬ 
amples.’’ 

“ With all my heart. It would be but too 
easy to find three times three. What next, sir? 
Spain*?” 

‘ f Spain, if you will. But one need go no 
farther than Marie’s own unhappy* country. 
Would her king have b»en murdered,—would 
the people have defiled their emancipation with 
atrocities, if th<*y had not been sunk in poverty, 
and steeped in injuries, by a devouring taxation ! 
That taxation might, T nerily believe, have* been ’ 
bdrne, as to its amount; but that amount was 
taken, not at all front the rich and noblcv ftut 
wholly from the industrious. The rich and noble 
spent their revenue as much as if‘they had been 
duly taxed ; while the industrious paid, firsietheir 
income, and then their capital, till the labourers, 
whose hire was thus kept back fronrthem, rose up 
against the rich, and scattered them to the winds 
of heaven. The oppressors are Removed ; but 
thgre is no recovery of the substance which they 

o 
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wasted. The impoverished may now come forth, 
and ratse their cry of famine before the facer of 
heaven, hut the food that was taken from them 
there is none to restore.” 

“ So much for poor^ France !’’ said Henry, 
writing' vapidly. “ Now for Spain.” 

“Take but one Spanish tax,—take but the 
aicavala, and*yon have sufficient reason why, 
vvjth her primp soil, her wealth of metals, her 
coTonieU whither to send her superfluous con¬ 
sumers, Spain is wretched in her poverty. The 
aicavala (the monstrouj Jier centage on all arti¬ 
cles, raw or manufactured, as often as they are 
sold) must encroach 'more and more largely on 
the capital which is (he material of wealth. Under 
the aicavala, Spain could not but be ruined*.” 

“ Except in those provinces where there was no 
aicavala—tatalonia and Valencia. They, bore 
up long after all others* had sunk. There, Marie ! 
There are your three examples.^ We have no 
reom for the many move thabrise up.” 

“ Not for England ?” , 

“ England ! You do iTot think England on the 
road to ruin, my dear ? You do not yet under- 
stand % England’s resources."’ 

' “ Perhaps not. But you tol/l me of eight 
hundred bankruptcies within the *iast seven 
nioijttis. Have you 50 practice of taxing your 
capital 

“We have a few taxes,—bad taxes,—which 
are paid out of capital,—as my sister Jan'?; will 
tell you. She'knows something now of how le¬ 
gacies are reduced by the duties government de- 
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mands. It is a bad practice to lessen property in 
th% act of transference. Such taxt-s c»#ume 
capital, and obstruct its circulation. But we have 
not many such. X*i one sense or another, to be 
sure, every tax may be. proved to come »ut of 
capital, more or less; buj almost all «ours arc 
paid out of our revenue: and so will Ge almost 
any that can be proposed, provided the amojjjjt 
be not increased. With the revenae that ling- 
land has, and the ambition that hfr pcopU>«fi<er- 
tain not to sink in society, exertion will be made 
to keep her capital entire, as long as there is any 
reasonable hope of suefess. »We shall invent, 
and improve, and save, to .a vast extent, before 
we let our capital be sacrificed.” 

“ In the case of your property tax ?” 

“ Why not?* The purpose of a property tax 
would be to take from us, not more but less than 
we pay already; less b> the cost of collection 
which would be saved! If our revenue now pays 
the greater sufti, it would then well serve for the 
lesser; and all the better from taxation being 
then equalized ;—the* rich man thus diverting il 
portion of his unproductive expenditure,—to the 
great relief of the industrious capitalist who tiow 
pays much more than his due share. O, ft must 
be a huge, property tax indeed that would trench 
upon our capital 1 Why, my dear, we mijlit pay 
off our great national deb(Jof nearly 300,00()!l)00i. 
next year, without using our capital for the pur¬ 
pose” 

' “ Then I think you had better ^lo it before your 

a 2 
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greatdebt pets any larger. Do you think it will 
go on growing ?” v 

“ Our„ ministry and parliament seem deter¬ 
mined that it shall. Meantime, vv n are playing 
with ,i Sinking Fund, and making believe to pay 
off, while, we arc only slipping the Dead Weight 
round and round our necks, and feeling it grow 
le^vier at every turn.” 

“ I think tins is child’s play but too much like 
oiir poor French administrations that have beg¬ 
gared a nation,” observed M. Verblanc. “ Get 
rid of your debt, you wise English ; let a French¬ 
man advise you. '•If indeed you can pay off your 
300,000,0001. without impairing your capital, do 
it quickly.” , 

“ We are at war," said Ilenry, despondiugly; 
“ and, what is worse, the debt is declared to be 
popular.” , 

“ The time will comt when a burdened peace 
will find you tired of your debt.” 

o “ Or rather our children. .Even then I would 
advise an immediate exertion to pay it off,-—yes, 
‘even if it should amount to twice three hundred 
millions.” <• 

'*• Six’ hundred millions'! Was ever such a 
dt»bt heard of! What must your future rulers be 
if -they thus devise the ruin of your fine, country !” 

K they exceed that sum again, I would still 
struggle to pay it,” persisted Henty. “To be 
sure, one can hardly conceive of a debt of more 
than 6'00,000,000f.; bitt one can still less con¬ 
ceive of a nation being willing tq pay the annual 
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interest upon it. Let us see! .1 dace say 
nearly thirty millions*.” 

“ Ah ! that interest is the great grievance. If 
the debt 1% allowed to accumulate, your nation 
may bo subjected, within half a century/rom this 
time, to a permanent c)ufrgo of interest which 
would of itself have sufficed t'o pay for all the 
wars from llio times the debt hegjjn. Yes, 
annual raising of interest is the grievan ce ;M illie 
transferringsiich enormous sums fiom tlnfpockets 
of some classes ol men into hands where it would 
never naturally find H» way. Your ministers 
may say vvliat they will about the debt being no 
actual loss to the country,‘since the whole trans¬ 
action passes within the country;—this docs not 
lessen tiro burden to those who have to pay over 
their earnings to the national creditor, whose 
capital has been blown away in gunpowder at 
sea, and buried with ttie dead bodies of their 
countrymen njiroad.” 

l< Besides,” suggested Marie, “ if there is mo 
mischief jn carrying on the debt .because thg 
transaction passes within the country, there could 
be no harm in paying it off, since that transaction 
would also be only a transference.” 

“ Very tru#. If all were assessed to pay‘off 
the public' creditor, there would l>o no total loss. 
And as for Unreal evils,-j-the diversion oT.capi- 

* Lest there should be any man, woman, or child in 
England, who requires to be reminded of the fact, we 
mention that our national debt amounts at present to 
800 , 000 , 000 /., and that the annual interest upon it is 
30 , 000 , 000 /. 
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tal from its natural channels, and the oppression 
of industry,—the remedy of these would be so 
inestimable a relief, that in a little while the par¬ 
ties who paid the largest share would wonder at 
their own ease, and at the long delay of the nation 
in shaking cff its burde'is.” 

“ Like the heir who has resolution to sell a 
ffitVt of his rportgaged estate in order to disen- 
cumhertlie remainder. But who are they that 
would pay the largest share ?” 

“ The richest, of eours^. All must contribute 
something. Even the labourer would willingly 
spare a portion of his earnings for the sake of 
having his earnings to himself for ever after. But 
by the aristocracy was this debt proposed; for 
their sakes was it incurred ; by them is it accu¬ 
mulated ; while it is certain that the buVden is very 
far from being duly borne by them. -From them, 
therefore, should the liquidation chiefly proceed.” 

“ But did not you say that parliament claps its 
hands at every proposal to burden posterity ?” 

,. ‘‘ Yqs: hut what kind t cf a parliament ? If 
Mr. Grey should ever obtain his great object,— 
if tl(?re -should ever be a parliament through which 
the pshple may speak, and if the people should 
then declare themselves content to go on bearing 
the bufden that the aristocracy of this flay is im¬ 
posing upon them, why, let the people have their 
Way; and I, for one, slfall wislf them joy of their 
patience. But if, when the people can protest, 
and make, their protests heard, they call for such 
an assessment a% shall include all, but fall heaviest. 
on those through whom the debt was incurred. 
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tliev will do tliat which is not only- just^arthe 
abstract, but (like all that is essentially just) that 
which is most easy, .most prudent, and must prove 
most fortunate*” 

“ So you venture to write that down, as you 
speak it,” said Marie. “iVVill you >et die word 
easy’ stand ?” 

“ Yes; because it is*used as a comparative teriTfT 
Almost any plan would be more easy thgjk^ute- 
taining this burden from year to year. A tem- 
porary inconvenience oyly would be the result of 
getting rid of it. 1 question whether any one 
person would be ruined ; apd of the many who 
must sacrifice a part of their property, every otae 
would, reap certain advantages which must in 
time compensatc>or more than compensate, him¬ 
self or his children. To the bulk.of Jhe people 
the blSssing would be incalculable. It is not for 
those who most proudly boast of the resources of 
the country to •doubt whether the thing can be 
done.” 

“ A rich and noble,country is yours.” ob¬ 
served M. Verblanc; “ and the greater is the 
wonder and the sbame.that it contains so much 
misery,—such throngs of the destitute, fifcor- 
mou3 as lias been and now is the expenditure of 
your government, how have you not only,sus- 
tained your res#iy:ces, but augmented them! How 
have you, while paying fof your wars, improved 
your ]ands, and your shipping, and your manu¬ 
factures, and built docks, and opened canals, and 
stretched out roads ! And while the nation has 
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thiw-.Jieen growing rich, what crowds of your 
people.have been growing poor!” 

“ Anfl how should it lie otherwise, when the 
pressure of public loans falls so unequally as in 
Englanjl ? Fearful as is the amount, the in¬ 
equality of,pressure 'is,j a far greater evil. It is 
very possible,—when wc consider the excitement 
StViorded to industry and invention by a popular 
war,,—that the capital of the country would not 
have been very much greater than now if we had 
been spared the wars and other wasteful expendi¬ 
ture ol the public money of the last twenty years ; 
but the distribution is m consequence most faulty, 
and the future incunlbrances of the people fear¬ 
ful to contemplate.”,. 

“ From your rulers having carried their system 
of borrowing too far. There is, to be sure, all 
the difference m the world between an individjial 
borrowing for the sake of,trade, or profit in some 
form or other, and governments borrowing that 
which is to be dissipated 1 a the air or the sea, or 
shed upon the ground, sq that it can be no more 
gathered up again than Ithe rain which sinks into 
thg thirst/' soil.” 

‘VjVhy cannot war-moiiey be raised from year 
tb year,” asked Marie, “ so that the nation 
might know what it was about in undertaking a 
wav«? When my father rebuilt his chateau, he 
paid for’each part as h proceeded, and so brought 
away with him no reproach of debt.” 

“ When people are careless of their f heirs, 
love, as nilers'are of the people’s posterity, they 
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find it easier to borrow and spend, than to make 
thaiy spendings and their levies agree. 'YHien 
rulers are afraid to ask for so much as tlysy desire 
to spend, they escape, by proposing loans, the 
unpleasantness of taxing. Heavily as ouf go¬ 
vernments have taxed us, they have been’actually 
afraid to tax us enough ;*-enough for the pur¬ 
poses proposed to the nation.” 

“ They were afraid of making tin? people im¬ 
patient.” 

“ Just so; and the people have shown what 
the rulers of many centuries have considered an 
‘ ignorant impatience of ‘taxation.’ That is, the 
nominal representatives of»the people have en¬ 
couraged expensive projects fjpr which tke people 
have feliown themselves unwilling to pay. The 
rulers and the j’eople thus appear unreasonable 
to eacji other; while the blame tfhiefiy rests in 
calling those the representatives of the people 
who are really not so. Mr. Grey and the friends 
of the people ;?re dicing what they can to bring 
the two parties to an understanding. When this 
is done, I trust there wiH be no going to War at 
the expense of future generation?,—rvo running 
into expenses for which the means are npt alreldv 
provided.” 

“ They ivho* first devised these public loans 
could not have guessed what they were &>ing, 
Henry.” , ‘ 

“ They never imagined that any one would so 
improve upon their practice of borrowing, as not 
to provide for the payment at sonilg definite time. 
If,—as may happen on the unexpected breaking 
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ogt of a war when the nation' is not in very fa¬ 
vourable circumstances,—it is perilous to tax it 
heavily and suddenly, it may be expedient to raise 
the supplies in a way which will enable the people 
to pay more conveniently, at their own leisure. 
But the period should be fixed when the money 
is raised. ‘The money should be raised upon 
^p ( >;minable annuities; so that, at least, every one 
inay know how long the'butden is to endure. 
Thio' a plain rule ; and happy would it have 
been for the country if it had been observed from 

the .day when-” 

“ When its system bf loans began?” 

“ I would hardly-say that; for I do not see 
luwv the rulers in the troubled times of the Re- 
volution could have governed the country with¬ 
out loans. The tax-payers were so divided in 
their loyalty at the time, that King William and his 
councillors would not have been able to raise money 
enough for the struggle uy taxation, and would 
only have made themselves hated for the attempt, 
iiut a foreign war, undertaken by an undivided 
people, is a wholly different affair; and the ad¬ 
visers of George II. had no business to carry on 
the borrowing system.'’ 

They found the debt large, I suppose, and 
left it larger; according to the methods of 
borrowers from posterity,”' 

“ Yes ; it amounted, wheip it- came into their 
hands, to fifty-two millions, having grown to this 
since the Revolution, when it was only 664,0001. 
It is now five,Times fifty-two millions." 

“ 0, make haste and tell these things to your 
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rleli men; and tliey will plan how soon j^iis 
monstrous charge may be got rid of. - ’ 

“ There is a great deal to be done first, my 
dear. We hane first to convince them that this 
debt is not a very good thing.—As long aslhey 
escape paying their due shin*; of the interest, and 
are aware that the liquirmtion must, in a con¬ 
siderable proportion, proceed from* them, there*-* 
no lack of reasons, convincing to thf if minds, why 
a large national debt must be a great rittTTonal 
blessing.’’ 

“It attaches the pedpjc to the government, 
perhaps. Is that what they say f” 

“ Yes ; as if the people will not always be the 
most attached to the governnjent that most coTP 
suits their prosperity. What can they think of a 
government that——” 

He.stopped suddenly as Marie fiut fier fingers 
on her lips, and appefyed*to be listening. She 
ran to the door^and threw it wide open,—in time 
to hear a shuffling down the dark stair-case. 

11 I am sure there w^s somebody at the door,” 
said she, hesitating wifether to shut it again. 
Her father shrugged his shoulders as the cold air 
blew in. Henry observed that if the peopjp of 
the house wanted anything, they would comft 
again; and* Marie therefore, after calling from 
the landing and receiving no answer, returrlt 1 ;! to 
her seat as befoi'e , observing that it was not the 
first time she had believed some person to have 
remained outside the door. 

Her husband was writing ddwri«to her father’s 
dictation about fallacies in regard to the debt;— 
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sufth fallacies as that lh& parchment securities of 
the'public creditor were an absolute creation, of 
capital ; whereas they were only the representa¬ 
tives of values which were actually sunk at)d lost; 
—that the annual transfer of the millions required 
for the interest was aP, mu|j$i added to the circu¬ 
lation ; whereas this v»ry sum would, in the ab- 
^gpce of the debt, have been circulating in a more 
profitable manner;—that the public funds afforded 
a' coirwnience'for the prompt investment of un¬ 
employed Capital; whereas there would be no 
lack, of good investmentc for capital if industry 
were left free ..and, finally, that the stocks are 
an admirable instrument for the ascertainment of 
public opinion; whereas a very small amount of 
debt would answer this purpose as well rs the 
largest. Nobody would object „o retaining the 
664,000i. c of Ghe revolutionary times for this 
simple object." » 

Marie could not settle well to her employment 
after this interruption, lienry forgot it in a 
moment. He grew earnesthe grew eloquent; 
anil, ife proportion, be grew loud. Nobody came 
ftom below, as.he hitd^predicted. Nobody could 
ha*e wanted anything at the door when Henry 
was abking so loudly hdw jf was “ possible for 
the people to be attached to a government which, 
&o.’’« And" now, when he was insisting on the 
first 1 pr|Mpie of taxation,—qqualsly,—when he 
was offering a variety of illustrative cases, ill of 
which resolved themselves into equalitv ur in¬ 
equality,—his wife came behind mm, and 

laying her band on his, shoulder, asked him in a 
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whisper whether it was necessary to speak oantc 
sojoud. 

“ My love, I beg your pardon. I am afraid 
I have been ^ialf-stunning you. Why did not 
you speak before ?, I am very apt to forg?t tho 
dimensions of our rbomjf’* and he # started up 
laughing, and showed tlrat he could touch the 
ceiling with the extremities of his Fong fingers : 

“ I am apt to forget the difference. Between thjs 
chamber and the iofty places where I Offetl to 
hold forth at college. Was I very boisterous, 
love ?" 

“ O, no : but loud enough to*be heard beyond 
these four walls.” And sh? glanced towards the 
door. 

“ If that be all, any one is Welcome to hear 
what I have to ‘say on taxation. It will be all 
printed to-morrow, you know, my Flea/” 

Marie did know tips * but she was not the 
more willing that her husband should be over¬ 
heard exclaiming vehemently about equality,— a 
word held in very bad repute in those days, when, 
if a lady made inquiries t>f her linen-draper*about 
the equality of wear of a piece of gmgham^or 
calico, the shopman would shake his heiy} at 
her for a leveller, as Boon as she had turned 
her back. 

“ How,” said M. Verblanc, looking tendefly at 
his daughter, •‘•hew shalS I forgive those who 
have put dread into the heart that was once as 
light«,sjhe morning gossamer? How shall I 
forgive those who taught my chikUsuspicion?" 

H 
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m father, remember the night-” 

“ Yes, Marie ; I knew it was the thought of 
that night that prompted you to caution now.— 
The night,” lie continued to ‘Henry, “ when our 
poof friend La Raye was arrested at our house. 
We have reason to M'eve that we had all been 
watched for hours, —tnat eyes had peeped from 
. ary cranny, and that ears were planted all round 
Ijs. I myseif paw the shadow of a man in ambus¬ 
cade, when a passing gleam from the court shone 
into my hall. I took no notice, and rejoined La 
Raye and my child. ^16 slipped out by a back 
way, but was immediately taken in the street; 
and for words spoken that night, coupled with 
preceding deeds, be suffered.—Well may my 
Marie have learned dread and suspicion 

“No, father; not well! Nay, Henry, you 
do not know what warning I had against, it;— 
warning from one who .knew not dread, and 
would not have saved her life by so vile an instru¬ 
ment as suspicion.” 

Henry bent himself to, listen with his whole 
soul, for now he knew that Marie spoke of her 
fram'd, Madame Roland. 

%Yes, I was warned by her that the last im- 
jpiety is to fear; and the worst penalty of adver¬ 
sity to suspect I was warned by her that the 
chief danger in civil revolution is to forget green 
meadows and bright Ikies incfiddk of blood and 
clouds of smoke; and that those who shrink from 
looking fully and kindly even upon tbose who 
may be die reptile* pf their race, are less wise 
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than the poor prisoner in the Bastiie who nude 
friendship with his spider instead of trying JcTilee 
from it.” 

“ And she observed her own warning, Marie. 
How her murderers quailed before her open gtfle!” 

“ Ah, yes ! In her priiosi, she brought home 
to her the materials of happiness ; an3 with them 
neither dread nor suspicion can *co-exist. 
brought back into her own bosom th^wiid flowers 
which she had worn there in her childhood*!'an3 
the creations of her father, the artist; and the 
speculations of her husband, the philosopher; 
and opened up again the springs*of the intellect, 
which may gush from the hardest dungeon walls; 
and wakened up the voice of J?er mother to thfflT 
the vfcry heart of silence'; and dismissed one 
obedient faculty ht morn to travel with the sun, 
and r|jle at eve down his last slaftting- ray with 
tidings of how embryo, man is working his way 
into light and freedom ; and summoned another 
obedient faculty at midnight to paint upon th§ 
darKheas the image of. regenerated man, with his 
kye fijqpd upon science*, &nd his hand supporting 
ins fellow ma% qnd his foot treading* down the 
painted trifles anil deformed usurpations o^flio 
world that id passing away. Having gazed upoA 
this, whaMtfere any spectres of dalkness to her, 
-—whether the seowls of traitors, or an axe Bang¬ 
ing by a hair 

“ Would that all who desire that women should 
have kindliness, and domestic thoughtfulness, and 
cheerfulness, and grace, knew your friend as you 
knew her, Marie!” 
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(i Then would they learn from what quarter of 
the 'mpral heavens these endowments may‘’be 
fetched by human aspiration. Would they behold 
kindliness and lightness of spirit ? They must 
give the consciousness of being able to bestow, 
instead of jhe mere craving to receive, the sup¬ 
port which intellect Aiust yield to intellect, if 
bmrt is to answer to heart. Would they have 
homely thoughtfulness ? They must not obstruct 
that"full intellectual light in which small things 
dress themselves in their most shining beauty, 
as the little fly that looks' dark beneath a candle 
shows itself burnished at noon. Let men but lay 
open the universe for the spirit of woman to 
'exercise itself in, and they may chance to see again 
with what grace a woman about to die can beseech 
the favour to suffer more than her companions.” 

Of this -friehd, Marie could not yet speak long. 
Few and frequent were Jier words of remem¬ 
brance; and Henry had learned that the best 
kindness was to let her break off, and go, to 
carry her strong associations of love and admira¬ 
tion fato her daily busfhess. She 'now slipped 
away, anck stood tending her bird, and flattering 
hefself that her dropping tears were unnoticed, 
because her face was not seen. Then she filled 
a chafing dish“, and carried it into the little closet 
that feerved her father for a bedchamber. Then 
she busied herself abo«t HenrjVcSffee, while he, 
for her sake, applied himself to finish his task. 
Presently, even he was convinced that there was 
some one at the door who had not knocked.— 
Without a moment's delay he threw open the 
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door, and there stood—tio political or Homeric 
spj—but Jane, with a somewhat pale ootmte- 
nance, wearing a very unusual expressiop." 

“ We are glad to see you here at last, Jane. 
You are just in time to see what coffee Marie 
makes.—But where is Mprgan?” looking out 
on the dark landing. “ *ou did notAome alone 
in the dark ?” 

“ Yes, I did. I Ifkve something* to tell you, 
Henry. Michael is home.” 

“ Thank God ! I hope it is the last time he 
will alarm you so thoughtlessly. I dare say he 
knew all that has happerfed, though he hid him¬ 
self from us.” 

“ O yes ; there was one wno must have know* 
where he was all the time, Snd told him every 
thing; for, do you know, he has come home in 
a curricle of his own ! The first* thiag he had 
to saf to me was about hi# horse3; and the next 

was-” 

“What?” 

“ He is going to be married to-morrow morn¬ 
ing !” 

In spite of a strong effort, Jane’s countenance 
was painfully moved while she announced this. 
Henry did not convey the comfort he infcflldClJ 
by not beiijg sfirry to hear any of the news. He 
was much relieved by learning that that which 
was by nature* a. marriage Jong ago, was now to 
be made so by law. As for the curricle and 
horses, though such an equipage might be un¬ 
suitable in appearance with the establishment of 
a grocer jin Budge-row, this was altogether a 
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matter Of taste. It w.ts certain that Michael 
couul afford himself the indulgence, and it was 
therefor^, a very harmless one. 

Henry’s cheerful air and open countenance 
mad* his sister feel half envious. He did not 
seem to dread the risk t»f her father’s hard-earned 
money being spent muyimcre easily than it had 
gained. lie semned to have forgotten what 
it is to have made many hundred thousand 
pounds; an,d he certainly knew nothing about 
the anxiety of keeping it. How should he? 

' Marie laughed as she asked how Michael 
looked in his curjicle : it must be such a strange 
situation to him! She had never seen Michael. 
She wondered whether he looked at all like 
Henry; and then she sighed. She thought of 
the carriages that had been at her disposal in 
France, and that she now had not one to offer to 
her disinherited husband. 

“ Some more sugar, Marie," said M. Verblanc, 
when he had tasted his last cup of coffee. 

Marie went to her cupboard, and brought out 
the little powdered sugar that remained at the 
bqttom of.the last parcel she had bought. She 
hstd tasted no sugar for some time; and it was 
by Very nice management that she had been able 
to procure any for her father. She,hoped that 
what’ had been written this week might supply 
comforts for the rieffl. Meantime, Jane’s en- 
rance had baffled her calculations about the 
sugar. Henry smiled at the disclosure, and 
helped himself to another cup of coffee, without 
sugar, Marie would have borrowed from the 
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woman of the house; fjut her father ftouldaiot 
al^ow it. Ilis daughter rightly imagined-thm he 
felt uncertain of being able to pay a .dSbt of a 
mere luxury, and therefore did not choose to 
incur it. 

“ Ah, well!” said she* everything»will cost 
us less money, iet us h/pe, when nten have left 
off fighting like dogs, that tltey may rendcjj 
jieaceable men beggars. They m;&e us pay for 
their wars out of our tea and oflr sugas, -artd 
out of our heart’s blood, papa, when they make 
us deny our parents «what they expect at our 
hands.” > 

M. Verblanc wished that Marie could have, 
during this time of war, the sugar that was uwr 
growing in her beloved garflen at home. Beet¬ 
root was now largely used for making sugar in 
France ; and M. Verblanc had learned that the 
produce of his estates was considerable. These 
estates had been bought in by a friend ; and it 
was hoped tlftt they would in time be restored to 
the rightful owner. 

Marie’s scorn was'escited by the idea of beet 1 
root growing where her parterres hadjooked gay, 
and where the urns, and statues, and small feuri* 
tains, originated by her taste, could havt^litlle 
congeniality \vith so thoroughly common and 
useful a produce as beet-foot. She mentioned 
one field, and another, aijd another, which would 
answer the purpose quite as well as her garden. 
As she lightly mapped out the places she men¬ 
tioned, Jane’s eye followed her ppncil as eagerly 
as Henry’s. She asked of M. Verblanc, at 
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length, whether the tenure of land was yet con¬ 
sular! secure in France. „ 

“ Of' some lands, yes,” answered he. “ If, 
for example, you will buy our estates, and grow 
beet-coot, no one will turn you out; and it will 
give us true satisfaction 1 to see our lands pass 
in(!g,£uch honourable h*pls.” 

To Henry’s surprise, his sister seemed medita- 
ftvfi Marie*, looked up, sfniling. “ Will you 
bxy our lands ?■” 

“ She cannot,” said Henry. “ The law is 
against investing capital in, an enemy’s country.” 

“ Is it ?" said 4r»nc, quickly. 

“ One would suppose you were really thinking 
q£jt, Jane. If you want to try your hand at 
farming, there is abundance of land in Fug- 
land.” ’ 

Jane mi$krqfl that in England there would 
also be an income tax immediately. 

“ And what of that ? if you invested your 
money abroad, you would not go Sad live there, 
wtruld you ?” 

- “ I am sure an incoma tax is enough to drive 
away all wijo have any substance. To leave one 
».,o thoice! To make oneway, whether one will 
o%^i8fe! I should not wonder to see every inde¬ 
pendent man in the kingdom contrive to get 
abroad with his money, somehow or other." 

“ I should. Every ^person pf. substance has 
not a brother Michael* with a doubtful wife and 
an ambiguous family; or a brother Henry, liv¬ 
ing in two small rooms, with a little French¬ 
woman for a wife.” 
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“ ’Tis not tliat, Henfy But, as I saidj.tBis 
w% of taxing leaves one no choice-”, 

“ But of paying one’s due share of what ought 
to fall equally upon"all. Now tell me, Jane, what 
choice has the man whose family obliges hftn to 
spend his whole income it commodities f What 
choice have Patience arliil her husband, for in¬ 
stance, of how much they shall pay to the state ?■ 
It is not with them as it is with vt>u, that you 
may contribute to the war or not, according as 
you choose to have wine, and servants, and a 
carriage. The necessatigs that you and Morgan 
consume cannot cost you much? I should think, 
—cannot yield much to the*stale." 

Jane cautiously replied Jhat everything Tie! 
pend«d on what was meant by much and little. 

“ Well; 1 mean that Patience’s eight children 
and Jhree servants must consutfie •fcuch more 
butter, and fuel, an<^ calicoes, and bread, and 
soap, and shoes, than you and Morgan.” 

This could not be denied. 

“ What choice, then, is left to them ? Under, 
the system of taxing Commodities, there is a 
choice left to those who least need itf; while^ i£ 
they do not choose to Von tribute, the poorer jho 
have no choicp, must bear an increased burden. 
Oh, Jane !• I could not be sorry t6 see you con¬ 
tributing as much from your wealth—moifey,— 
as the man vflift makes y«ur shoes in his wealth 
—labour! He pays something to the state from 
every shilling that passes through his hands. 
Whether you pay something from every guinea 
you touch, I need not ask you. Has Peek told 
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ycAvpf the rhymethat oifr labourers have at their 
tongues’ ends just now ?” 

“ Peek has not; but Michael told me of one 
he had heard several sing by the road-side,— 
something about how they divide their labour 
between om?,and another;—among all but them- 
”res, they seep to think.’’ 

' It is the same :— 

For the Debt till eight, 

For the Church till ten : 

To defend the State 
With guns anal men, 

I must week till noim, so weary, O ! 

Then a spell for the Judge, 

And two c for the Crown ; 

Sure they need not grudge, 

When the sun goes down, 

One hour for myself and my deary, O!’” 

While Mltrie was pitying the labourer, and 
wondering how far hisc statement was exagge¬ 
rated, Jane was thinking aloud how willing she 
should be to work with head ihd hands for 
Church and State, the Army and the Law. 

“ Ybu had rather do this than pay, because 
^your labour is not to you the wealth that labour 
is tft a poor man.” 

P^And partly because I really have not enough 
to do,” said Jdne. “ Michael does not seem to 
wish ‘Aiat I should keep the bpoks any longer; 
and I cannot be roaming frocks tbr Patience’s 
children all day long, so little as I have been ac¬ 
customed to needle-work for som& time. I wish 
you could put me in the way of paying my taxes 
in the way the poor man does,” 
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“ And so take the wolk out of the poor ma^’s 
hauls? No, Jane. You must pay in *gold, 
sister.” 

“ Is there no soft of work that poor labourers 
cannot do?” asked Marie, with a private vit*v to 
earning sugar and snuff ,f># her father. 

“ Not that will serve f he purposes of the go¬ 
vernment, my dear. I remembef hearing, sypie, 
time ago, of a benevolent lady whowvas making 
bread seals to convert the Jews.” 

“ And I,” said M. Verblanc, “ of at least 
twenty gentle creature* who distilled rose-water 
one whole summer-”* 

“ To wash the blackamoor white ?” 

“ To civilize the Holteitfot. But the vc 
suits-*-” 

“ History dcfes not record, any more than 
Jane’s feats of knitting, and other werthy exer¬ 
cises* Why, Jane, when, you have the money 
ready—the very thing wanted—why should you 
offer your tafes in any other form? If you 
really want to help the state, suppose you raise a 
regiment yourself. Yoa and Morgan can “make 
the red coats, if you want something*o do ; or* 
if that is too fearful *a service for a peacedble 
woman, you can take upon yourself the half^ty 
of some fine old officer or two; w you might 
build a "bridge, or set up a Preventive estrffilish- 
ment, (nothing *is more wanted just now,) or do 
a hundred things that would save the poor la¬ 
bourer’s pocket, and not interfere with bis market 
for labour. Suoh a free gift to the state would 
immortalise you ; and, depend upon it, it would 
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bsJFar Wfer for you thq(ii buying French land in 
violation of English law.” i 

“ flow they make a mockery of ua helpless 
women, whom they have firSt made helpless ! ” 
said'’Marie, while wrapping Jane in her shawl. 
“ We Will not mind tl£m till we have reason for 
shame at being helples%” 

.Neither Janb nor any one else could feel un¬ 
comfortable* at anything (hat Henry said, his 
fnanner was so playful and kind. He was now 
reaching his hat, in order to walk home with his 
sister, whom a$ inducement was strong enough 
to tempt into a vehicle Which must be hired. She 
preferred walking, she always declared, being 
conscientious enough, however, to protest inva¬ 
riably against anyone afflpmpanying her; but 
Henry actually wished to carry his manuscript to 
the printer this evening, and the brother and 
sister set off together., 

The weather was most 'disagreeable,—bitterly 
cold, with a fog, irritating alike td the windpipe, 
\he vision, and the temper. The glow-worm 
lamp*-, with each its famt'green halo, lost their 
rise among the moving lights that iperplexfd the 
mifidle of the street. Jane had judged rightly 
Klfm^time in wishing to walk; for the groping on 
the foot-way “was undoubtedly a lesp evil than 
the confusion of carriages. The occasional back¬ 
ing, the frequent ciaslf, the yells,* the oaths of the 
drivers, and now and then the snorting of a 
frightened horse, and the .groans of a wounded 
one, avowed that riding in a carriage is not 
always the extremity of bliss tkat some little 
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children believe it to be. Henry held his si|t'^s 
arrti tight within his, and she held her peace no 
less tenaciously while they were every moment 
walking point blank up against a broad man, or 
a slender lamp-post, or. innocently knocking 
down a wearied woman,* or a chilfj who was 
tracing his mother’s aproto upwards in hopes of 
at length finding he^ hand. After a while* it 
struck Jane that this was a case.lh which th§ 
longest way about would prove the nearest way 
home. By striking down one of the small 
streets leading to the rifer, they might escape all 
the carriages, and most of the p&>ple, and get to 
Budge Row all the sooner'for making a small 
circuit. She believed she crmld engage not*to’ 
lead her brother intoifthe river; which was the 
chief peril in thil path. 

“ I think there is an opening tfl th^left, here, 
Jane*’ , 

“Which wav does the fog drift? I think 
there is a draught from the right, from the, 
west.” 

“ Nay: surely it conftes in our faces.* No 
matter! you shall not go a step farther till # I 4 
have made out whether we cannot now -tu rn 
eastwards. D<j stand still a moment.” " 

While ha was down on his knee£*poring over 
the pavement, to see which way the stones^vere 
laid, Jane obsdhtod that it fras a shame they had 
no more light from the lamps, as they paid for 
the great new improvement in lighting,—viz; 
adding twO threads to each"burner.” 

It is no fault of any one’s,” said Henry. ** We 
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nVy^o on thickening Wicks till we use up all our 
cotton,, and we shall make no progress m light¬ 
ing. We must make out some new principle.” 

“ What principle ?” 

‘*0, if 1 knew, I should not have left it to be 
told now. t All I know' is that our streets are not 
perfectly lighted, and t;o I conclude that some 
better principle remains to be discovered. That 
js all.” 

“All!” thought Jane. “I think it means 
much ;—every thing,” she continued within 
herself, while rapidly following out the clew 
afforded by tMs simple act of faith of her 
brother’s. *’ 

' *l’here was an opening to the eastward; and 
they pursued it, feeling j|iiher than seeing that 
the river lay open on their right liand. They 
seemed tb hSve this bank all to them.selvps. 
Except a public house oj two, with open door 
and lighted windows, all was dark and silent;— 
jso silent, that when three clocks had done striking 
their long story, one alter the other, the plash 
of oars was heard fronfi the water. Presently, 
th|rd was’a little clatter among the boats moored 
near the margin, and the Walkers pitied the rowers 
who had to encounter worse peril# than those of 
Holborn atiff the Strand. In another instant, 
they*stood stock still in a prodigious conster¬ 
nation. The yells ami oaths lefftfehind in Fleet- 
street were nothing to those which now burst 
forth immediately in front of them. There 
seemed to be threatening, struggling, grappling, 
fighting,—-all in noise and darkness. 
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“ Back ! let us go bacl!” cried Jane. 

There was no use in attempting it. people 
poured out of the public houses, and seemed by 
their multitude, to drop from the clouds or come 
up in swarms from the riwir. As soon as .fane 
moved back, she met witli'a- buffet ; <-yuf was so 
pushed about, that she ]#egan to fear slipping 
into the water if she left the spot she occupied. 
The only thing to be done was to*plant them¬ 
selves against a house, and wait for an open way, 
or for light. Light came;—a gleam or two from 
an opened upper windflw, whence black heads 
projected, marvellously exaggerated by the fog ; 
and then, after several abortive experiments with 
naked candles, a torch,—a ^flaring red torCh, 1 
whiclrdid more execution on the gloom than all 
the cotton wicks’in Cheapside could have done. 

“ A smuggling fray! Those tfre Smugglers. 
How daring! to come,up«o far,” said Henry. 

Jane was making her observations, and cor¬ 
recting her imaginings. She was scarcely aware, 
till now that she had always, fancied a smuggler 
a large, stout, grim man,ivith a bit of red drapery 
dangling somewhere about him; St- leathery 
belt; a pistol in his hand, and a keg just be fore. 
or just behind, or just on one side of him. But 
one of these men was slight affl wan; and 
another was deformed ; and a third wore a tffown 
coat, like any*other man * and none scowled as 
smugglers and patriots always do in pictures, but 
one laughed, and the rest looked vexed or angry 
in a plain way. She even thought that the one 
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inVi Jirown coat lookecjj very like a shopman,— 
very like Michael. « » 

Thus much was ascertainable while the shifting 
light from the torch danced' from tub to face, 
and‘‘from the packages on the shore to the 
shadowy bqat behind, with still a black figure or 
two in it. t, 

tt.Hovv very 'daring!” exclaimed Henry again. 
“Yes,” gaid a voice irom a window im¬ 
mediately in their rear. “ These are the days 
for smuggling frolics. These fellows hold that 
they, are in favour with the minister, as ’tis certain 
they are maintained by him.” 


“ By his multiplying the customs and excise 
fluf/es, you mean.”,. 

“ Ay, sir. Multiplying and raising ihem. 
The story goes that these feffows drink the 
minister’s 'neahh first, in every keg they open ; 
and the saying is, that if the seditious do as they 
say,—pull the minister’s carriage about his ears 
gome day,—he will have a guard' of smugglers 
rise up of their own accord to bear him harmless. 
But they don't like the talk of an income tax, 

fir-’” 

£ I t is no-longer mere talk. The assessment 
riasbegun.” 

“ Sure, sirfit has. And that may -have made 
them* desperate in their daring, which their 
coming here looks like. But iffey could not 
have chosen their night better. 'Tis a wonder 
to me how any body could watch them. Fudge! 
What are they after now ?” 
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A straggle ended in •making the tofch m /re 
efScacious than was con®m plated. A smuggler 
staved a cask. Whethel by accident or design 
was never known,—but the torch dropped into 
the rivulet of spirit, ahd.it turned to fire. ’The 
blue flame shot up, wavell, hovered, locfked very 
beautiful in itself, but cc^t a fearful iTglit on the 
brawlers who rushed over one anofherto extrj^ale 
their shins from tht? flame. Jane«aw a really 

f rim face at last. A man in a prodigious rage 
ad been fighting with the brown-coated 
smuggler who was like Michael. The angry 
man had got the better* of thc» other, and was 
now lifting him up at asms length, with the 
strength of an elephant, anjJ the ferocity eff a 
tiger, fie dashed him down with a sound that 
was heard through the din. 

“ It is Michael!” cried the broither»and sister 
at tlfe same moment. They had both seen his 
face high in the air.* They burst through the 
throng, and reached the body,—the dead body • 
for the neck was broken against a cask. 

As Jane kneeled Beside him, in front <Jf the 
flickering blaze, she replaced the head, horribly 
bent backwards as it was, and then looked ufl in 
Henry’s face with kindled eyes, to say, ' "** 

, “He is.gone; and he is not married. He is 
gone this time.’’ 


3 
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C«AI][fEa V. 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN STRANGERS. 

It was loqg before Hinry could get back. He 
had to convey Jane luytie, and recover her to a 
safe' - state of'‘mind, and then to communicate 
the intelligence to Patience; and then,—more 
painful still,—to the young woman whom he 
always regarded as Michael’s wife. At the end 
of four hours, when it 'was nearly one in the 
morning, he kmJcked af the door of his lodgings, 
and was instantly lot in by his landlord. He 
pefeeived that Mr.,Price looked very sulky; and 
he coulil obtain no answer to his enquiries-about 
whether Mrs. Farrer had been Uneasy at his not 
returning. “ H& bounded up stairs, and Marie was 
in his arms before he saw how pale was her”face, 
and how swollen her eyes. The fire burned 
dull, the lamp only glimmered, arfd there was an 
air of indescribable confusion in the room; so 
that,"occupied as Henry' was with what had 
happened,* he could not help feeling almost 
bgjyklered as to whether this was his lodging or 

“ I thoughTyou never, never would have come," 
sobbSfl Marie. 

“ My love, there haj been but tob much reason 
for my staying so long." 

"JBut there was so much reason for your being 
at home! Henry, they have carried away my 
father,” 
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Marie could not tell Vvherc they hdd takAi 
hiffi. She knew nothin*- of English law* and 
justice. She had had nl one to help her; for 
Price himself introduced fhe officers of justice; 
and Mrs. Price was sol stiff and cold in*her 
manner, that Marie was* obliged to itave off 
appealing to her. All s^e knew was that some 
men walked in while her father wS.s reading,^nd 
she writing; that they showed a pajacr which her 
father did not know the use of; searched every 
corner of the apartments, turning every article of 
furniture out of its place', and taking possession at 
last of a pocket-pistol, of *beautifal workmanship, 
which M. Verblanc valued ms the gift of an old 
military friend. M. Verblanj himself was also* 
carrier! off, because he had not given notifft to the 
magistrates of having come to live in this place. 

“ How is this ?” enquired Ilenay of»Price who 
now entered the room. i‘ The arrest of aliens, 
and the search for weapons, can legally take place 
only in the daf time.” 

“ They reckon it day time in this sort of thing 
till nine o’clock, and 'it Wanted full ten mltiutes' 
to nine when they came.” 

“ What did you know about this beforif 
went out?” enquired Henry, turning the light*! 
the lamp ftull upon Price’s face. '* 

“ Only what most lodging-house kSfeper$%now 
in these day£ * I was cfflled upon to give an 
account in writing of all the aliens in rny house.” 

Henry conjectured very truly that the Prices 
were at the bottom of the whole affair. .Mrs. 
Price had a very vigorous imagination; and she 
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hvd given out among ,'oer neighbours that M. 
Verbiage was certain*' a man of high rayk; 
tliat he scribbled overfmore writing paper than 
any body she ever s i^w, except the gentleman 
that called himself hi son-in-law ; and that the 
writing 1 must be lettaru, because nobody ever 
knew vvhtft became of it, and he went out 
regularly onct a day,—no doubt to the post- 
office, for he, never was known to send letters 
there by any other hand. 

Marie was obliged to be comforted with the 
assurance that this arrest would be only a 
temporary inconvenience ; that such things were 
constantly happening in these days ; and that 
ihare was no doubt of her father’s being released 
the neert morning. Henry would go aj; the 
earliest practicable hour, and he. did not doubt of 
bringing M. Vprblanc home with him. 

Before the earliest practicable hour, however, 
other engagements Occurred to prevent Henry’s 
executing his design. Price cam® in, while the 
“husband and wife were standing by the fire, 
mournfully discussing their plans for this day 
when so much was to be done. Price wished 
"to ♦g ive notice that he must have his rent this 
WUfning. He had gone without it too long, and 
he had no -intention of waiting any longer. 
Heniy was not aware that the time of payment 
was past. He understood that it was to be 
quarterly: but Marie ’produced the little that she 
had laid by for the purpose; and Henry was 
reminded to feel in his pocket for the manuscripts 
that wore to have been carried to their destination 
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the night before. They ‘Fere gone. Ilfs pjcPet 
wa? empty. 

Never mind ! This vvas'jio time to think about 
disappointments in the wly of authorship; and, 
as for the gain,—it was ibut too probable *that 
Henry would presently have more njpney than 
he desired. Price seemed to have some idea of 
this kind ; but not Jhe less did he give notice 
that his lodgers must turn out at t(j@ end of thg 
week. The rooms were already let; so there 
was no use in saying any thing about it. Henry 
could only suppose that tidings of Michael’s 
death, and the manner of it, Rad reached the 
house, and that it was concluded that, as the one 
brother had been a smuggler^the other must*be 
a swifldler. 

Before Price was out of the room, came the 
print<y’a man for the manuscript ifhiclf had been 
lost. While he was s^ill •shaking his head over 
Marie’s calculation of how soon she could make 
another copy from the short-hand notes she had 
happily preserved, the, matter was settled the 
publisher sending to ask’for the last Greek proof 
Henry had had to correct, and to give Notice ths£ 
this was his final transaction with ’ Mr. Farrgjv 
who need not f rouble himself to write any thing 
more for the publication of which heTtad been the 
chief support. No further communication*from 
his pen wouldTid accepted.* A receipt in form for 
the money now sent was requested and given, and 
the cash immediately paid over to Price in dis¬ 
charge of the remainder of the rent. The few 
shillings left were, when the husband and wife 
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alone again, pushed from one to the other 
with' tjhe strange impose of mirth which often 
arises under theextrqWst pressure of vexation 
and sorrow. f 

<f Marie, what do y(lu think of all this ?” asked 
her hulbqpd, meeting her eye, which was fixed 
wistfully upon him. , 

if I think that if my poor countrymen have 
their errors, the English have at least their whims. 
It is at least' remarkable that on this morning, 
when there is so much to call you abroad, one 
aftea: another should corcte to keep you at home.” 

“ Very remarkable !'* was all that Henry said 
before he relapsed into reverie. lie roused liirn- 
sefi’, and snatched, up his hat, assuring his wife, 
however, that it was yet, he believed, toff early 
for him to obtain access to hel father, or justice 
on his belfalf. < -He had not proceeded far down 
atairs when he was met by three gentlemen, who 
requested two minutes’ conversation with him. 
They came to invite him to be present at a meet¬ 
ing to be held for the purpose of declaring attach- 
■flleift to the constitution 1 . 

“ Impossible, gentlemen. You are not aware 
th&t my only brother died’suddenly last night. I 
fan not appear needlessly in public to-day.” 

And he would have bowed them out; but they 
had Something more to say than condolence. As 
his attending the meqting was thuk unfortunately 
rendered impossible, perhaps he would sign the 
address to his Majesty. 

“ That will depend on what it contains. I 
own I do not see the immediate occasion for such 
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a protestation; but if thetoddress should'excrete 
what I think and feel, I slall have no objection 
to put my name to it.” ! 1 

The spokesman conceired that, as every true 
Englishman must be attached to the constituffon, 
there could be no risk to any true Engljsfiman in 
engaging to declare his attachment. 

“ Certainly, sir, if we were alf* agreed a@»to 
what the constitution is ; but this ®is the very, 
point on which men differ. One person thinks 
that a dozen or two of trials and transportations 
of ignorant and educated men for sedition, and 
a doubling of the taxes, 0 and aft overawing of 
the House of Commons, are*>measures of support 
to the constitution ; while others consider thfm 
as violations. Therefore I must fully umWtstand 
what is involved’in the address before I sign it; 
and can, in the mean time, pledge ftnyself to 
nothing, gentlemen.” , 

The visitors looked at one another, and de¬ 
parted,—one sighing, another giggling, and the 
third looking back till the last moment,—like a 
child who is bidden to’lo&k at a traitor, andFSP 
most expects to see bim turn into some*rare ani¬ 
mal,—a Turk or an ourang-outang. 

This time Henry got as far as the house-door 
There he was turned back by the commissioners 
who were employed in making the returns fo? the 
income tax. fciwain Henljy assured them that 
he had hitherto had no income, and that, as soon 
as he could ascertain whether he was to have 
any of his brother’s money, and how much, he 
would let the gentlemen know. They were not 
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content Hvitfi assertionsigivcn in the street, and, 
as Henry bad no dOubjrof finally satisfying them 
in two minutes, he inv $,ed them up stairs. 

“ You are aware, sithat we are sworn to the 
molt inviolable sccrec; ( as to the affairs of indi¬ 
viduals f that we are empowered, when dissatis¬ 
fied, to call for written explanations of the re¬ 
sources of livihg, and even to impose an oath, if 
necessary.” 

“ Very ndedful precautions, I should think, 
considering how strong is the temptation to con¬ 
cealment and fraud, and how very easy evasion 
must be in a great number of cases. Very ne¬ 
cessary precautions,„if they could but be elfec- 
>tual.” 

“ Effectual, sir. Do. you suppose we, shall 
violate our oath of secrecy V 

“ By n« maws ; but it iB impossible that con¬ 
fidence should not of^en be reciprocally shaken, 
when the affairs of individuals are thus involun¬ 
tarily exposed. This inquisition is a heavy 
grievance, indeed, and it opens the door to a very 
■yuiificious use pf influence:” 

“ Well* sir, every t$x must have its disadvan¬ 
tages ; and, when *" large revenue must be 

®5ed——” 

“ True; every tax is bad, in dne way or ano¬ 
ther* yet* taxes there must be. I do not know 
that there can be a belter than an«income tax, if 
it can he fairly raised? pnd duly proportioned to 
the tenure of incomes. If I find myself soon in 
possession of an income, I shall offer my propor¬ 
tion with pleasure; you will not need to impose 
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the oath on me. But I d-'i wish, as this trfx ajfoifls 
till means, as you say, ct raising a iarg^ reve¬ 
nue,—1 do wish that welvere relieved of some 
of our indirect taxes. • /in income tax may be 
very cheerfully borne wh<|i it is imposed instead 
of the indirect taxes whifcli fall so uqpcfhally as 
we know they do; but t^e same tax may be felt 
as a heavy grievance when it is imposed in addi¬ 
tion,—filling up the Pleasure of harctehip. Now fc 
we have a load of partial taxes which can be 
conveniently paid ; and also a fair tax,—fair in 
principle,—which must be vexatiously levied. 
Let us have the one or thh other;*but not both.” 

“ But, Mr. Farrer, you are aware that the evils 
of this income tax will be lessened perpetu<ttly.' 
We are now just in the bustle and confctSion of 
making new returns ; but when we can establish a 
system of ascertainment of the *«ge#of various 
employments, and the interests upon loans, and 
the averages of capital invested by the commer¬ 
cial men in oiit districts,—in Somewhat the same 
manner asr we can already learn the rental of 
landlords from the teftn? of their leases, anrfiW 
profits of the tenants from the proportion profits 
are considered to bear to rent,—-when this* is 
arranged, there will be much less occasion fo^ 
vexatious questioning.” 

“ And much less facility of evasion. A r ery 
true. After aH,<this tax is^a violation of a subor¬ 
dinate rule of taxation, whue our indirect taxes 
violate the first and chief. In fact, it seems to 
me to violate only that which regards the con¬ 
venience of the contributors as to the mode of 
‘ K 
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payr^pnt'j while it agrees with the principle,— 
to equalize the contributions; with another,—M:o 
make the amount, andpithe time and manner ccr 
tainj and with a thjfd,—to keep out of the 
pockets of the people; ;as little as possible over 
and above a what goes info the treasury. When¬ 
ever I have ap income„ v I had much rather see 
you,,on an appointed day, and pay my portion 
fts I would pay my house-rent, knowing that 
what I pay goes straight to its professed desti¬ 
nation, than be treated like a child, and inveigled 
into paying a little here &nd a little there, with¬ 
out knowing it', or, if knowing it, with a pretty 
strong assurance thaf’plenty of pockets are gap- 
Ing^to swallow some of it by the way." 

Marie thought this was like sweetening physic 
for a child. She wondered that, in a nation of 
men, such' devices should be allowed to be still 
enacted. 

“We are not yet a nation of men, my dear, 
because we are not yet an educated 1 nation. These 
.taxes on commodities are taxes on ignorance. 
-Av’rfen, as a nation, we grow wise enough to set- 
tie rationally what we shall spend, and why, and 
how, we shall grow manly enough to come for¬ 
ward with out contribution, instead of letting it 
be filched from us while we are winking.” 

“ And yet, sir, it is the rich, and not the 
ignorant who complain of this flew tax, and are 
all in favour of the old system. They had rather 
pay double for their tea and their wine than have 
more money raised in this new way.” 

“Yes; no doubt. And the poor man had 
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much rather have his bread and beer bear*th5ir 
natural price, and pay h > taxes out of his,wages. 
Tlius he is sure of paying no more than his due ; 
while the rich man will lii properly compelled to 
contribute in proportion! to the protection he 
derives from government. He owes So much 
more than the poor man to the state which guards 
his greater substance, uiat it is*most unfjjjr to 
leave his payment ft> the chance «of how much 
wine, and tea, and other articles'he may con¬ 
sume. He cannot himself consume more bread 
and beer than his poor neighbour; and it. is a 
matter of choice whether* he shall* keep servants 
to consume much more. Such choice ought not 
to be left, when the alternative is the poor «ian 
paying the more for the rich man’s spemii.=fe less.’’ 

“ Why, indeed, it cannot be justified that the 
cobbler who patches a miser’s s^oes«should pay 
fifty*per cent, to the state, when the miser himself 
pays only one per ceht. If it be a good rule,— 
(and it is thff rule on which we proceed, sir,)—; 
that a just taxation will leave individuals in the 
same relation in vvhidh k found them, the aurw 
tage will be entirely on the side of the measure 
we have now in hand/' 

“ And then comes the question whether thef£ 
may not tys a better tax still. An income tax is 
immeasurably better than a system of indirect 
taxation; but there may^Jre means of avoiding 
the inequalities which repiain even under the im¬ 
proved system. If you once begin to graduate 
your income tax according to the value of the 
tenure of incomes—’’ 

K 2 
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“$Vby, it is hard that the physician, whose 
large income expires tm his becoming infiAn, 
should pay more than/!the fundholder or land¬ 
owner, whose income ns permanently yielded to 
himself and his ehildre'j.” 

“ And (hen, from the* fundholders, you must 


except those tylio hold terminable annuities. Five 
per "ent. is a much larger payment from a man 
whose income is to terminate in ten or twenty 
years, than five per cent, would be from the 
owner of land. And again ; if you lay a tax of 


five.per cent, on the labourers’wages, the tax 
falls upon the’ capital / for the wages must rise 
just so much as the tax amounts to. It follows 
of bourse that the. receiver of rent ought to pay 
a liighci per centage, because the capitalist pays 
for himself and his labourers too. Now, if we 


once begin mrking these modifications, (which 
justice requires,) it seems the most direct and 
efficacious method to have a property tax ; i. c., 
to tax those incomes which are derived from in¬ 
vested capital. Ah! I see jou shake your heads; 
i/seb what you would sJy about the difficulty of 
defining what is property; and the hardship in a 
few cases,—as in those of small annuitants; and 
"tiie tendency,—the very slight,—-the practically 
imperceptible tendency to cheek accumulation. 
We ifgreed before that all taxes are bad; that 
there are some difficulties attending all.” 

“ But do not you allow these evils, sir ?” 

“ I do ; but I hold them to be so much smaller 
than those we have been submitting to all this 
while as to be almost lost in the comparison,— 
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except for the difficulty that there alwhys ^is 'in 
elfctnging taxes. As ft" the defining tjf what 
property is, distinctions i^ive been made quite as 
subtle as between investments that are too tran¬ 
sient to come under th<* title of property'and 
those that arc not; between the Ian^ldrd’s pos¬ 
session of a field that yields rent, ^nd the tenant’s 
investment in marl whicii is to fertilize it^ir a 
season or two. WiTercver legislation interferes 
with the gains of industry, nice distinctions have' 
to be made; and this case will hardly rival our 
excise regulations. As for the small annuitants, 
though their case may tie a les-,, favourable one 
than that of richer men, k will be a far more 
favourable one than it is noy, when their ^Tnalf 
incomes must yield enormously to«*!t§ state 
through the commodities they buy. As for the 
tendency to check accumulation, it is also nothing 
in comparison with that Avhieh at present exists. 
What can check accumulation so much as the 
enhancement^ the price of every thing that the, 
capitalist and labourer must buy, when part of the 
added price goes to pay fbr the trouble and tricKeij 
attendant on a roundabout method of taxation ? 
No, no. While, besides tins enhancement of pflee, 
five or six sevenths of the taxation of the king¬ 
dom is borne' by the labouring and accumulat¬ 
ing classes, I cannot think that our capital Vouid 
grow the slower for the\burden being shifted 
upon the class of proprietors who can best afford 
the contribution, which would, after all, leave 
them in the same relation to other individuals in 
which it found them.” 

it 3 
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$t wbuld certainly issue in tliat equality, since 
income from skill and ^labour would proportibn 
itself presently to the a nount of property. The 
physician who receive!; a guinea-fee from the 
till how lightly-taxed proprietor, would then re¬ 
ceive a poynd; and so on, through all occupa¬ 
tions. All wo^ld enjoy ,lhe relief from the dimi¬ 
nished cost of collection, as 1 hope we shall all 
l]o under our’prescnt commission, sir. Well, you 
will not oblige us to put you upon your oath as 
to your amount of income. You really have not 
an income above 601. a Year, Mr. Farrer ? that 
is our lowesfe’denomination, sir; we tax none 
under 601. a year.” 

" **• If you choose* to swear me, you may ; but 
my wile'and I can assure you that we have no 
income beyond the few guineas that I may chance 
to earn froin week to week. We have notbeen 
married many months ;canjl we have never dared 
yet to think of such a thing as a regular yearly 
income. Well, it might be imprudent; but that 
is'all over, I believe. If I find that I now am 
ttniave money-” ‘ 

The 'corhmissioners disclaimed all intention of 
judging the principles or "impulses under which 
Tlenry’s matrimonial affairs hac| proceeded,— 
hoped to hear from him soon, if their good wishes 
bIiouH be fulfilled, and left him looking at his 
watch, and assuring $larie that‘even yet it was 
very early. 

“ But who are these ?” cried the unhappy lady, 
as two men entered the room, without the cere¬ 
mony of bowing, with which the late visiters had 
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departed! “ My husband, there is a ccfhspjlacy 
agflinst us!” . 

“ 1 believe there is, Marie : but the innocent 
can in this country confoipd conspiracies.” 

Henry was arrested on'a charge of seditious 
words spoken at divers times ; and also* of not 
having given due noti<jp of an ^dien residing 
within the realm without complying with thaapro- 
visions of the Alien Act. * 

The word “ sedition” sounded fearful to Marie, 
who had talked over with her husband, again and 
again, the fates of Mufr and Palmer, of Erost 
and Winterbottom, and many othc. . idinis of the 
tyranny of the minister of 4hat day. Her first 
thought was, 

“ They will send you to Botany Bstyr ' But I 
will go with you.*” 

Henry smilingly told her he sWmlcf not have 
to trouble her to get ^eady to go so far, he be¬ 
lieved ; but if she would put on her bonnet now, 
he had no doubt she would be permitted to ac¬ 
company him, and learn for herself where the 
mistake lay which had led to this absurd arrest. 

She went accordingly, trembling,—But making: 
a great effort to shed tio tears. In those'days of 
tyrannical and.vaguely-expressed laws, of dreatl 
and prejudice in high places, a prisoner’s fate 
depended mainly on the strength and clearness of 
mind of the magistrate fiffore whom he might 
be brought. Henry was fortunate in this re¬ 
spect. 

Some surprising stories were told,—newer to 
Henry and Marie than to anybody else,—of 
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Henry’s disaffection,—of his having- dined with 
old college friends who, to the disgrace of thur 
education, had toasted the French republic, and 
laughed • as the king’i health was proposed; 
of ids having been overheard asking how the 
people eojjld help hating a government which 
had Mr. Pitt at the head of it, and talked vehe- 
merdfy with some foreigners in praise of equality ; 
and of his having finally refused to declare his 
attachment to the constitution. 

This story was not very formidable when it 
was .first told ; and after the magistrate had ques¬ 
tioned the witnesses, and heard Henry’s own 
plain statement, lie believed that no ground re¬ 
mained for commitment, or for asking bad. Not 
a singleedditious word could be sworn to;- and, 
as to any imprudent ones that might have been 
dropped, the insertions of the witnesses were 
much more imprudent, inasmuch as they could in 
no way be made to agree with themselves or one 
another. This charge was dismissed, and Marie 
found she should not have to go to Botany Bay. 

The other accusation was better substantiated. 
M. Verblawc had forgotten to give the required 
account of himself when- he had changed his 
Residence, and it had never occurred to Henry to 
lodge an information against him, .though he 
knew-, (if he had happened to recollect,) that the 
forms of the alien lq.iv had not been complied 
with. The magistrate (had no alternative but to 
fine him, and, as the amount was not forthcom¬ 
ing, to commit him to prison till the fine should 
he paid. 
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Marie’s duty was now dear. She mfist fo to 
Henry’s sisters, and obtain the money from them, 
in order to set her husband free to assist her 
father. 


Chapter VI. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN BORROWERS. 

It was a strange way of jisiting the old house in 
Budge-Row for the first time. 

Sam was standing two inches taller than usual, 
from being left in sole chargefof the shop, *lle 
did not know exactly how his master Tail died ; 
and, with all his self-importance, was more likely 
to receive tiie information from the many inquisi¬ 
tive customers who ciyne*for pennyworths than 
to give them ^ny. Morgan had not thought it 
necessary to be explicit with him. She advised 
him to mind his business, and let Miss Farrer 
see what he could do in a time of family distress, 
lie was profuse in his assurances to Blarie t^j| 
his mistress could see'no visitors to-day.' Per; 
ceiving that slip was a foreigner, he concluded 
that she was a stranger, and was very unwilling 
to let even Morgan knovv that any one wished 
to speak with lief. • 

Marie thought Bhe hrfl never seen anything 
more forlorn than Jane’s aspect as she sat in her 
little parlour. She seemed to be doing nothing, 
not even listening to Dr. Say, who was attempt- 
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irig qpoft' condolence. There was not even the 
occupation of making mourning, which had been 
a resource on a former occasion. The bible lay 
open on the table ; but Jane was sitting by the 
darkened window as Marie entered,—Dr. Say 
having established himself by the fire. 

“ You will thank me,” said Marie,“for bring- 
ing.you occupation,—for enabling you to help 
us, sister.” ,And she told her story, and what it 
was that she'desired Jane to do. 

Jane seemed duly shocked at first; but when 
she .found that Henry was in no danger, and that 
the whole case resolved itself into a money mat¬ 
ter, her sympathy seemed to cool. She was silent 
>and'thoughtful. „ 

“ Como,” said Marie, rising, “ bring out the 
money; and will you not go with me ? ” 

But Jane Ijad something to say; or rather, 
Bhe seemed to be thinking aloud. Who ’knew 
whether Michael had left" a will, and whether 
Henry would have any of the moifey ? Besides, 
she had not so 'much in her purse; and it seemed 
to her that this would not pe the end of the busi¬ 
ness. If "there was a conspiracy against Henry, 
&iM hie enemies knew that his family had money, 
they would soon make up another charge, and 
nobody Bould foresee where it might.end. Per¬ 
haps" the best kindness to Henry'would be for 
his family to do nothing, that it might be seen 
that there was no user in pursuing him for evil. 
Perhaps- 

Dr. Say emphatically assented to the whole df 
Jane’s reasoning. 
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“ I a'm afraid of mistaking your Engife^,” 
safe! Marie, losing her breath. “ Do you mean 
that you will not help Henry ?” 

“ Perhaps some other friend-It might 

be better lor him that some one else—- 

Henry must have many friends.” 

“ Perhaps. But in prance have sisters 
who have begged alms for their brother*# 1 de¬ 
fence, and thereby "found a place?beside then* 
under the axe from which they could not save 
them. I thought there was one universal sister’s 
heart.” 

Jane called after her in vain. She was gone 
like lightning. Morgan, however, detained her 
an instant at the door. , 

“ Wait, my dear young lady! Tlhey will 
follow you in thb streets if you look so wild, 
ma’am !” 

“ 'fhen I will tell, them how I scorn your 
London rich sisters that keep their brothers pri¬ 
soners for palfry gold!” 

“ Do not go, ma’ajn ! Do stay till one can 
think a little,” urged the liorror-struck Morgan. 

“ No, I will not stay. But I will hot jut^jp 
all till I have seen andlher sister.” 

“ Ah ! Mrs. feek. Go ta Mrs. Peek, ma’am ; 
and 1 would go with you, but--•” ’ , - 

Marie thought this was a land of “ huts.” She 
could not, however, have stayed till Morgan could 
get ready. She made a# haste to Mrs. Peek’s 
house. 

She did not know how to believe that the wo¬ 
man Bhe saw, nursing a baby, could be a sister 
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of plenty’s. The house was as noisy ;ls Jane’s 
was quiet; and the mistress as talkative tod. 
pliable as Jane vyas reserved and stiff. 

In her untidy blank bombazeen dress, she 
looked more like a servant than did her children’s 
nursenifud in her black coarse stuff; and the 
various sounds of complaint that came from little 
folky in every comer of the house weic less wear¬ 
ing than th».mamma’s incessant chiding and re¬ 
pining.—She did not know anything about whether 
her brother Henry was really married or not, 
she was sure; for Henry never came near them 
to let them know what' he was doing. 

“ No wonder,” 'thought Marie, when she 
looked back uponjhe confusion of children’s toys, 
stools' of 1.11 sizes, and carpets (apparently spread 
to trip up the walker), among which she had 
worked her wi).y to the seat she occupied. 

c“ There are so many calls upon one, yOtt see, 
ma’am ; and those that have large families,— 
(what a noise those boys do make!)—so much 
is required for a large family like ours, that it is 
no easy matter to bring up children as some 
people dcP in these days. The burdens are so 
gfeatb and I am sure we could never think of 
tending a son of ours to the university, if we were 
sure of his settling "ever so well.—0,,to be Sure, 
as you would say, ma’am, that should make no 
difference in our helping Henry,, hoping lie would 
not get into any sutfh scrapes again. Well, 
ma’am, I will ask Mr. Peek when he comes 
home, to see if anything can be done.—O, that 
would be too late, would it? Well, I don’t know 
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that that*signifies so much, for I have #a nation 
tliAt as Mr. Peek is a king's servant, it might^ot 
be so well for him to appear. Dear me ! f never 
have any money by me, ma’am, but just for my 
little bills for the family ; and I should not tifink 
of parting with it white my husband il out.— 
Why, really, I have no idea where vyu could find 
him. My little girl slifll see whether he Js at 
home, though I am quite sure he is jtot. Grace, 
my dear, go and see whether your fctther is in the* 
back room. 0, you won’t. Then, Jenny, you 
must go. There! you see they won’t go, ma’am ; 
but it is of no consequence, for I do assure you 
lie went out after breakfast. I saw him go. 
Did not you, Harry 

“ To dare to call one of their dirty^udd boys 
after my Henry thought Marie, as she ran out 
of the house. Mrs. Peek stood looking after her, 
wondering one tiling and another about her, till 
the baby cried so loiuf that she could not put off 
attending to 14m any longer. 

Marie could think of no further resource but 
to go back to Morgaif for advice. She was now 
very weary, and parched with thirst. • She was 
not accustomed to muuli exercise, and had neCtr 
before walked alone through crowded streets ; her 
restless amj anJtious night was also a bad pre¬ 
paration for so much tod. She was near sinking 
at once when, jon returning to the shop, she 
found from Sam that Moijgftn had just gone out, 
he did not know whither. 

* “She could not go out with me!” thought 
24 i 
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IV^aH'c. 1 “ My Henry is tlie only English person 
worthy to lie French, after all.” 

“ Sure, mistress, you had better sit down," 
observed Sam, wiping a stool with his apron. 
On being asked whether lie could let her have a 
glass ol water, he did more than fulfil the request. 
He found, **<-■» dark place under the counter, part 
of r-bottle of some delicious syrup, which lie 
mixed with water, with something of the grace of 
an apothecary. Marie could not help enjoying 
it, miserable as she was; and Sam could not 
help smiling broadly at the ell'eet of what he had 
clone, grave as his demeanour was in duty bound 
to 1 >e tiiis day. " 

Morgan’s “but” proved one of the most 
significant 1 words she had ever spoken. She did 
better than go with Marie. 

She entered Jane’s parlour, and stood beside 
the door when she had closed it. 

“ I must trouble you, ma’am, to pay me my 
wages, if vou please.” 

jane stared at her in astonishment. 

“ What do you mean, Morgan ?” 

I mean, ma’am, that I have had no wages 
for these eleven years last past, and I wish to 
have them now.” 

“ Morgan, I think you have lost your senses! 
You never asked my father for these ,vyages.” 

“ No, Miss Jane, life cause I held ldfe promise of 
being provided for otherwise and better, and my 
little money from elsewhere was all that I wanted, 
while here. But I have it under your hand, 
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ma'am, vfhat wages I was to have as long .ffcsil 
^ivefl with you.'’ 

“ And you have my promise also that I would 
remember you in my will.” 

“ Yes ; but 1 would rather have my due wages 
now instead.” 

Jane could understand nothinj^rf all this. 
People were not accustomed to he askec^for 
money in so abrupt a* way, especially by an old 
friend. 

“ Because, ma’am, people of my class are not 
often so much in want ol*their money as I am to¬ 
day. If I had not known that you have the 
money in the house, 1 shook! not have asked for 
it so suddenly.* I will bring down the Bbx, 
ma’am.” 

She presently appeared, hauling along a heavy 
box with so much difficulty as to # oblijfe Jane to 
offer t*o assist her. Morgan next presented a key. 

“ flow came you By this key ■” asked Jane, 
quickly, as she*tried it, and the box lid flew open. 
Jane felt in her bosom for her own key, which 
was there, safe enough, off its stout black ribbon. 

Morgan’s master had secretly giverf her this 
key years before. He kept one thousand pounefs 
in bard cash in this box ; apd it now appearedf 
that he had. set Morgan’s fidelity and Jane’s 
avarice as a check upon eacli other. Each was 
to count over the money oifge a-rnonth. 

“ You can count it nowf ma’am, at your leisure, 
when you have paid me. I shall not touch that 
key any more.” 

“ O, yes, do, Morgan,” said her mistress, 

n 2 
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willi a look of distress. “ AH tliis is too much 
for me,. 1 cannot take care of everything lliy- 
self.’’ 

“ Then let it go, Miss Jane. I have not had 
this'box under my charge so many years, to be 
now folfovyed about by your eyes, every time I go 
near the place, where it is kept. Better you were 
roblrd than that.” 

“ And you, are too proud to expect a legacy 
from me ? That is the reason you want your 
money now ? You would cut off all connexion 
between us ?” ' 

“ Such is not my present reason, ma’am ; but 
I do not say that 1 should like to see you plan¬ 
ning and planningdiow you could- 3 —But I won’t 
follow’ it-out, my dear. My wages, if you 
please.” 

And she laid down a formal receipt for the 
sum, and produced the canvass bag in which to 
deposit her wealth. She {hen observed that she 
must walk abroad for two or three hours, but 
hoped to be back before she was much wanted. 
If her mistress could spare her till dark, she 
should take it as a particular favour; but she 
coiild not say it was necessary to be gone more 
than three hours at farthest. 

Jane seemed too much displeased, or amazed 
to reply; and Morgan left her counting the 
guineas. She heard ( {he parlour-door bolted be¬ 
hind her, so that no 'more Maries could gain 
access to her mistress. 

How Marie reproached herself for her secret 
censure of Morgan, when she found Henry at 
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liberty,—*lhc fine having been paid by his f.j«tji- 
l‘ul*oid friend ! Moreau bad slipped aw^y^ts 
'non as the good deed was done. She awaited 
llenry and Marie, however, in their humble 
home, whither she had proceeded to preparff a 
delicate little dinner for them, and see that all 
was comfortable lor their repose fro m J. lie troubles 
of the day. It was no 1'aull of hers tliatjhey 
brought heavy cares \Vilh them ; tli^t Henry had 
to console Ins Marie under her father’s misfor¬ 
tune,—his mouth of imprisonment, ami sentence 
to leave the country at* the end of it. What 
more could any one do than join with them in 
reprobating the tyranny of the Alien Act i’ 


Chapter VII. 

FAREWELL CO *BU DGK-ROW. 

Michael was quietly buried when the verdict of 
“ accidental death” had been duly agreed upon; 
and there was ample employment for Henry 
during the month of M. Verblauc’s inijlfisonment 
in settling the affairs. • There was no wiff ; atnl 
he therefore felt that the children, and she whom 
he considesed as the widow, though the law did 
not so recognize her, had the first claim upon his 
justice. He was resolved *£liat an ample provi¬ 
sion should he made for tlfem ; and that it should 
be done without encroaching on Mrs. Peek’s 
share. Jane ought to have given the largest 
proportion, not only because she had no claims 

h 3 
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uuoi.hen, but because her survivorship enriched 
het 4'); means of this very death. She did con¬ 
tribute ; but Henry’s portion was much larger; 
and it soon appeared that Jane would not be at 
liaiHl in future, if further assistance should be re¬ 
quired. *• 

Henry h^4<. in his investigation of the affairs, 
learqcd that which prevented his being surprised 
on hearing from Morgan that Jane meant to go 
abroad. She had known so much of the smug¬ 
gling transactions of the firm, that she had pro¬ 
bably a good understanding with certain persons 
out at sea, who could aid her in getting away 
from the country she no longer loved, and in 
■placing her where.she might invest her money so 
as to avoid>either an income or a property tax. 

“ It is a strange freak of my mistress’s, sir, is 
not it?’’ said Morgan. “ She must feel it so 
lierself, or she would nyt have left me to tell you 
the story/’ 

“ It would he strange in most people, Morgan. 
I know it is said by some that an income or a 
property tax must drive individuals to invest their 
money abroad ; but I am sure that except in a 
fiPW rare cases, it would not be so. A man lias 
fto much more confidence in the stability of ihe in¬ 
stitutions of bis own country than in those of any 
other,—there are so many inducements to keep 
his treasure where his heart is,—oiear his kindred 
and his father’s housej—his obligations are so 
much more calculable at home than abroad,— 
and, above all, it is so clear that the substitution 
<jf a direct for an indirect tax must set free the 
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exercise'of his capital and liis industry,—t Ihsl a 
mXn must be burdened indeed before he,wmdd 
think, for this reason alone, of placing his capital 
elsewhere. Jane’s case is different.” 

“ Ah ! Mr. Henry, she has left off loving'her 
kindred and her father’sliouse.” 

“ Not so, I hope: but she is njjjpnger happy 
among them, for reasoifi which we can jyider- 
stand.” 

“ She owned as much to me, sir, as that she 
could not bear to think of yon poor young woman 
and her children having* what had been so hardly 
earned ; or to see the w&ste and dawdling going 
on in Mrs. Peek’s family ; ar to pay her taxes in 
a heavy lump when the govergment chose ts call 
for it, instead of buying a little of this>«nd a little 
of that,when she»liked, without having to remem¬ 
ber that she was paying taxes.” 

“ Ah ! that is the reason why {teopie like those 
indirect taxes. But*! should have thought that 
Jane had seeif enough of the waste that there is 
in the collecting them, to think very ill of 
them.” 

“ The taking stock of my m aster ^ tea, sir, 
once a-month—what a farce it was ! How mffiy 
officers were paid for little more than not seeing 
cheats ! ajid Mien one thmks of the permits, 
and the entry books, and the army of spies,— 
for so they are,*—that ha*e to be paid out of the 
duties collected, one wonders that Miss Jane, or 
anybody else, should be found to speak up for 
such an extravagant plan.” 

. “ Those will be most ready to do so who are 
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unwilling, to pay in proportion for the protection 
wlitah is of most importance to those who ha‘?e 
the most property. But they forget the plain rule 
that when the people’s money is raised to be 
speTJt for the good of the people, as little as pos¬ 
sible ought to be wasted by the way. It is a 
shame that tlip cost of collection should be seven 
pound ten in every hundred pounds, when the 
odd shillings would be enough under good ma¬ 
nagement.” 

11 But is that true, sir ?” 

“ Quite true ; and the'less this particular mat¬ 
ter is looked to, the wider will the difference be 
between what is and what ought to be. My wife 
will veil you that there was a time in France when 
the nationi-paid five times as much in taxes as 
ever arrived at the treasury. Uflder a wiser ma¬ 
nagement, Vhe same ]>eople afterwards paid no 
more than a tenth part of their taxes to the col¬ 
lectors, though there were above two hundred 
thousand persons employed in the collection. 
O, yes, these were far too many ; but you may 
see what a difference it makes to the people whe¬ 
ther this pBint be managed well or ill; and it is 
v&y clear that it must be a great advantage to 
lfhve a plan of taxation which would employ a 
few persons, at regular times; so that people 
would know what they bad to pay and when, and 
that as little as possible would -be lost by the 
way.” 0 

“ They say that an immensity of money will 
be raised by this income* tax.” 

“ A great deal; and so there ought to be. 
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S^vnetliiYig great ought to come out of* solija- 
greeable a process. It is wn/disagreeablcro be 
examined, and have one’s concerns pryed into in 
the way that these commissioners must do. I am 
sure I do not wonder at my sister’s dislike of it.” 

“ O, sir, 1 never saw such a conflict as she 
had to go through witl^ herself. determined 
never to be present' again when the genlfcmcn 
came. When she did bring herself to give an. 
account, I know what a struggle she had to tell' 
the truth. I would not for 'the world that any 
one else had been there ; but, sir, the commis¬ 
sioners laughed, and winded, and threatened her 
with the oath.” 

“ One is exposed to the impertinence o/*tax J 
gatherers under any system ; and I 88 not know 
that it need he* worse under this tax than any 
other. But it is provoking that this must be 
added to what we har^to Bear before. Prices are 
just as high as ever. There has been no reduc¬ 
tion of the old taxes yet. Our producers of food 
and clothing, and all .that we want, go on paying 
their taxes in commodities, and not only charging 
these on the articles when sold, but tne interest 
on their advance of rfioney for the tax. *Anu so 
does the consumer’s money run out in many a 
channel.” • 

‘‘ All this helps my mistress abroad. But, 
sir, is it true that she canfljit go safely 1” 

“ Yes, and she must khow it.” 

“ She does. She hinted as much to me. Do 
you suppose anybody will stop her ?” 

” If they can get hold of her; but her friends 
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ah' those who will convey her safely, if Anybody 
can?* She knows that at present it is high trea¬ 
son to invest money in an enemy’s country, parti¬ 
cularly in land-” 

‘**0 dear ; and I believe it is your French 
gentleman’s lands that she has in view.” 

lC We carnfe-'t prevent her going, if she chooses 
to ruv the risk ; but a great risk Jt is. The sale 
.of their lands r, supposed to be the principal means 
that our enemies have for carrying on the war; 
and no English person is allowed, under the pe¬ 
nalty of death, to purchase land or to buy into 
the French funds. But what will be done about 
Jane’s annuity '!” 

* “*She Bays she has laid a plan for getting it,— 
whether becoming over once a-year in the same 
way that she goes, or by some Other device, I do 
not know." Surely, sir, those tontine annuities 
are very bad things ! Worse than lotteries, since 
they make people jealous of their neighbours’ 
lives, and rejoiced to bear of their deaths.” 

“Very bad! No gaining is much worse. 
The advantage to the annuitants is, in its nature, 
most unequal; and it is so disadvantageous to the 
jfovermfient, that none of its money is set free 
till the last of the lo.t is dead, that 1 wonder the 
system is persevered in.” 

“ I am sure 1 wish the government had had 
the Mr. Hills’, and mV master’s 1 ; for Miss Jane 
has never been like thrf same person since. Do 
you know, sir, I believe there is one who will be 
particularly disappointed at her going away ?” 

“ You mean Dr. Say. Do you think he has 
ever had anv chance with her <” 
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“ Sometimes I have thought he hail; anti i 
should not wonder, alter all, if she thinks 
‘him on-” 

,c No.no, Morgan. She never can mean to 
marry that man.” 

“ Why, sir, when pEople of her spirit liave 
been cruelly disappointed once, as JJuunv her to 
have been, they are apt To find too late th^want 
of a friend to join themselves to ; # and yet tliey_ 
do not like to give up their sway. Now, Dr. Say* 
is so yielding——” 

“ Ay, at present.” 

“ True, sir; bathe is Very yielding indeed, to 
judge from the coldness he “has put up with from 
my mistress, and his hanging* to her still. •But* 
she will not have him yet; not till sh*dias gained 
her particular cad in going abroad ; and then, 
perhaps-” 

“ This is the way huyian cr&itures do when 
they are perverted hud injured like my poor 
sister. The^ must finish some trifling thing, 
gain some petty point, and then begin to think 
of the realities of life. Poor Jane ! what can a 
few more thousands be to lier I Morgan, liave 
you ever thought of going with her ? ” 

“ It would have been niv desire, if it bad iuft 
been my promise, to stay with her as long as we 
both lived ; but from her saving nothing to me 
about it, and her talking fcf' "things that 1 believe 
are to be left for me to«k> after she is gone, I 
suppose that sjie does not wish for me.” 

“ Then where will you go ? What do you 
think of doing ?” 
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“'•Just what Providence may prepare to my 
hitte' 1 , I have scarcely cast my mind that vVay 
yet." 

Nor did Morgan settle her thoughts on her 
oWh concerns till compelled to do so. There 
was mhch to be thought of and accomplished ; 
and it was way of everybody to look to Mor¬ 
gan „iji all cases of bristle and difficulty. The 
business, shop, and house thereto belonging, were 
immediately disposed of; and they had to be 
prepared for the new tenant, and vacated in a 
short time. Jane would not. sell the furniture ; 
she could not find in her heart to let it go for so 
little as it would now bring ; still less to give it to 
■ Patience. Her gceen stuff curtains, and thread¬ 
bare carpets, and battered tables, and shabby fire- 
irons, were all valuable in her-eyes, because of 
some of these she had known no others, and of 
some she still thought as new. How many re¬ 
currences of mind had she to these articles,— 
now reddening at the idea of the insulting price 
that was offered for them, and then sighing at 
the thought of the extravagance of hiring a room 
expressly for their reception ! This last was the 
plan finally decided upon, however ; and, by dint 
bf such close packing as nobody else would have 
formed an idea of, the greater part of the lumber 
was stowed, while there was still space left to 
turn round. 

’Everything was gone from the kitchen but 
one chair and a few cooking utensils when Mor¬ 
gan sat before the fire, knitting worsted stock¬ 
ings, and rocking herself to the time of the old 
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Mhjlsh ;fir she was singing low to herself. »'JIic 
clock that ticked was gone ; and the monobwtfms 
‘singing of the kettle was the only sound besides 
her own voice. She was thinking about Wales, 
as she always did when she sang,—of the farm¬ 
house in tile valley wheV: she was born ;* and of 
how lightly she tripped to the spriij'i.the morning 
she was told that there \tere thoughts of siding 
her with her uncle, file carrier, to London to win. 
her bread ; and then of the evening when she* 
emerged from among the last hills, and saw the 
plain, with its clusters fif trees, and its innume¬ 
rable hedge-rows, and fts few hamlets, and a 
church steeple or two, all plowing in the sunset; 
and how she admired a flat country, and faftcied* 
how happy people must be who lived in a flat 
country; and then how little she imagined that, 
after having become familiar with Iibndon life, 
she dhould ever he sitting alone, Seeing the com¬ 
fort of the abode demolished, day by day, and 
waiting to knfiw what should become of her when 
the last of the family she had served so long was 
about to wander away from the old house. The 
clatter without went on just as if all das as for¬ 
merly within. The cries, the bustle, and the iflGd 
laughs in the street seemed very like a mockery*; 
and Morgan, *who had never, all these years, 
complained of the noise of Budge-Row, was very 
nearly being put out of teifyier about it this even¬ 
ing. In the midst of itf she thought she heard 
her mistress’s hand-bell ring, and stopped her 
chanting to answer the summons. She released 
from its place under her gown the canvass bag, 

M 
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vjhkdi nr it st have proved a great burden to her 
rl^A side, and carried tlie kettle in the other 
hand, supposing, with the allowable freedom of 
an old servant, that Miss Farrer might be wish¬ 
ing for her tea a little earlier than usual, and that 
there cbuld be no harm in saving her turns along 
the passage*., 

“JMa’am, I’m afraid'your rheumatism troubles 
you,” said she, seeing thatMane had drawn her 
shawl over her head. “ I thought it would be 
so when you took the curtains down in such bitter 
weather.” 

“Never mind that,' Morgan: I must meet 
more cold at sea.” ’ 

“*'15ut you had- better get well first, ma’am. 
Would y«tt wish that l should step for Dr. Say ?” 
and Morgan put some stiffness into her manner. 

Jane lodked round upon the disfurmshed apart¬ 
ment, and probably thought that, it looked too 
comfortless to be seen by l)r, Sav; for she de¬ 
sired that if he called be should be told that she 
was too tired to see any one. 

“ I think, Morgan,” she proceeded, “ there is 
nothing 14ft but what you can take care of for 
nfd, if i must go in a hurry. It will hardly take 
you two hours to stpw these few things with the 
rest of the furniture; and an hour or two of 
your time, now and then, will keep them in good 
order for me.” < 1 

And then followed 0 sundry directions about 
airing, dusting, brushing, &c., all which implied 
that Morgan would remain near at hand. 

“ I have said nothing about your going with 
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me,” coiftimied Jane. “ I suppose you nevtr 
thought of it ?” 

% “ 1 considered myself bound. Miss Jane, after 
what we once said together, to follow you for 

liie, if you had so pleased. Since you do not- 

“ It would be too much for you, Morgan. I 
would not expose you to the risk^sr to the fa¬ 
tigue. You know nothing of the fatigues of 
such a voyage as 1 auf going upon. «ln a regular 

vessel it is very great ; but- 

“ Ma’am, I have no wish to go otherwise than 

at your desire. 1 am old now, and-’’ 

“ Yes, it will be muefi hotter for you to be 
with Patience, or with lJennT” 

“ No, ma’anf; it f leave yoi^ it must be ttT go 
back to my own place. The same d.Tv» that you 
dismiss me 1 shall plan my way home. I do not 
wish to be turned over from service to service, 
know/bg that 1 shall nevcj attach*myself to any 
as 1 did, from the first? to you, my dear.” 

“ But what Will you do with yourself in Wales? 
Everybody you knew there must be dead, or 
grown up out of knowledge.” 

“ Perhaps so ; but it will serve my ftirn to sit 
and knit by the farmhouse fire ; and 1 should iiloi 
to be doing something in a c^airy again. I have 
not put my hand to a churn, much less seen a 
goat, these seventeen years, except once, when 
your father sent me, in a hftjry, to Islington, and 
there. Miss, I saw a goift ; and, for the life of 
me, ] could not help following it down a lane to 
see where it went to, and to watch its habits. 
When I saw it browsing and cropping, even 

' m 2 
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tlibit’gli it was in a brick-field, I could not help 
slafc ding behind it; and the thing led me such a 
round, 1 bad much ado to get home to tea. My 
master found out that something had kept me ; 
but I was ashamed to tell him what it was. 

However, our Welsh goats--but 1 am taking 

up your timti,. Yes, 1 shall go back into Wales. 
But /ust, ma'am, there is a little thing to be 
settled. I gsxve up to you iny key of that box, 
or I would have put the money in without trou¬ 
bling you ; but here is the sum you paid me the 
other day, and 1 will trouble you for the receipt 
back again.” 

“ What can you 'mean, Morgan, by demand¬ 
ing 'your wages so strangely, and then bringing 
them back'again !” 

“ I meant to keep the promise I made to you, 
Miss Jane', 1 —to cover your faults when I could. 
You refused to pay the tine for Mr. Henry, and 
so I paid it in your name ; that was what I 
wanted the money for. I did not' think of hav¬ 
ing it back again; but Mr. Henry seemed so 
uneasy about not discharging it, that I let him 
take his otvn way.” 

* Jane made some objections, which Morgan 
would not listen to. She would neither suffer 
any allusion to the legacy nor to her own cir¬ 
cumstances. She briefly declared that she had 
enough. Her small, wants were supplied from 
the savings of her young days, and she had 
no further use for money, besides having taken 
something of a disgust to it lately. She pos¬ 
sessed hetself of the key from her mistress’s 
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bide without being opposed, unlocked the Jiut 
befcre her face, and deposited the cash, Showing, 
^t the sanie time, that she resumed the receipt. 
While she was doing this, Jane drew her shawl 
farther over her head, as if she sufl'cied from tiie 
cold. Morgan saw that it»waslo conceal hijr tears. 

“ Oh, Miss Jane! only bay that you wish it, 
and 1 will give up \Valei®and go v*rli you ; or if 
you would but he content to go hack W my 
home, you might think about nioni^V as much as 
ever, if you must, and be happv at living in such 
a cheap country. Hut .you might thete forget 
all sucli troubles to the mjnd, ll you would.” 

Jane hastily observed tjpit it was too late 
for this : she hpd given her word to sail, anc^she 
must sail diiectly ; she could hear nothing to the 
contrary. 

Morgan said no more, but brought tea, and 
prepared everything for her distress’s early 
going to rest, and tlxm fame to take away the 
tea-tliings. 

“ You will make it early bed-time to-night, 
ma’am ?” said she. 

Jane assented. 

“ Then 1 have a strong belief that this is tj*e 
last speech I shall have of you, Miss Jane ; and 
I would not pajrt from you without a farewell, as 
I fear otheYs, nearer and dearer, must do.” 

“ None are nearer ai^l dearer,” exclaimed 
Jane, in a tone’which uys*t Morgan’s fortitude. 
Site then checked herself, and coldly added, “ 1 
ntean to call on my brother and Patience before 
I go.” 
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I “,WIiat I an' least sorry about,” said Morgan, 
“ that you are going out ujion the preal and 
wide''sea. I am glad that you will see a millioiy 
of dashing waves, and feel the sweeping winds, 
both of which I used to know something of front 
the top of our mountain. We have both seen 
too much of biick walls, and heard too much of 
the noise oflbcity. Ycur spirits have failed you 
sadly*bf late, rnv dear ; and I myself have been 
'.less lightsoufe than I ltavc always held that a 
trusting creature should be. Alt! your tears wiil 
dry up when you are an eng the deeps; and you 
will find, as the watersJieave up and about you, 
how little worth is,in all worldly care, take my 
won] for it, my dear. You on tl,ie sea by star¬ 
light,-and \ in tl'e valley when the early buds 
come out—oil ! we shall grow into a more whole¬ 
some mini), than all the changes here have left us 
in. Meantime, we must part; and if we should 

never meet again-”• 

“ Oh, but there is no fear: it is a very safe 
voyage, indeed, they tell me. [ cannot have any 
fancies put into my bead at out not coming back, 
Morgan.”, 

Well, let it be so then,—let it be that you 
will certainly come back ; still 1 am old,—av, 
not what you will allow to be old, if you reach 
my years, but what I like to think so.“ You can¬ 
not, in your heart, say that you would be taken 
by surprise any day U. bear that old Morgan was 
gone. Well, then, God bless you ! and give you 
a better relish of this life before lie calls you t 
another l” ' 
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“ Indeed I am not liappv,” }v*as the feglio*g 
expressed by Jane’s manner, and by lief tears, as 
^nitch as by her words. She could neither'con¬ 
trol her feelings nor endure to expose their in¬ 
tensity, and she therefore hastened to bed, seem¬ 
ingly acquiescing in Morgan's advice n<it to be 
in a hurry to rise in the morning. 

Morgan’s sleep was jiot very •sound; partly 
from the sense of discomfort in the nakeiHiouse, 
and more from busy and anxious tlfhughts—suclt, 
as she had never known among the green hills 
of Wales, and such as jvere likely, she therefore 
supposed, to be laid to rvst when she should be 
at home again. She faucial several times that 
she heard Jainj Stirling, and then dropped lyto a 
doze again, when she dreamed ihatjier mistress 
was sleeping verv qu’etlv. At last slie started 
up, uneasy at finding that it was broiyl da) light, 
and ^sorry that the alarum had iy>t been one of 
the last things to be.takfn away, as she feared 
that her mis^ess might be kept waiting for her 
breakfast. She hustled about, made a particu¬ 
larly good fire, ventured to take in, of her own 
accord, a tempting hot roll, and, as hgr mistress 
was still not down stairs, made a basin of t^a, 
and carried up the tray to the chamber. 

“ 1 hope ycyr find your head belter this morn¬ 
ing, ma’aln?” said she, drawing up the blind 
which kept the room in d^ikness. 

No answer. "Morgan ijp.w no traces of clothes, 
and hastily pulled aside the bed-curtain : no one 
was there. A little farther search convinced her 
that Jane was gone. 
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• The people'in the shop testified to two stout 
porters having arrived oavlv, and asked pci mis¬ 
sion Ttj go in and out through the shop. They, 
liad each carried a heavy box, and been aecom- 
paiy.ed by the lady in deep black, whose veil was 
over hci; (ace when she went out. She had not 
gone without another woid, as Morgan at first, lit 
the bitterness crfiiher heart,Reproached her (or doing. 
She Into left a note, with an a,flection ate assinance 
Vf reniemberifrg her old friend, not onlv m her 
will, hut during every day ot her life. Morgan 
would also find that a spin of money had been 
left in Henry’s hands fyr her, as some acknow¬ 
ledgment of her lone services. There was also 
advice about purchasing an annuity with it, which 
Morgan did not read to-dav. 

The shop-boy had the benefit of the hot roll. 
Morgan set off to discover how much Mr. Henry 
knew of Jane’s, proceedings. Marie could, tell 
no more than that she'hat) missed the bird on 
coming clown into the cheerful breakfast-room of 
their new lodgings. Their maid had admitted a 
lady in black to write a noty there this morning, 
as the family were not down. The bird had not 
beg.fi seen since; and it could only he supposed 
tjiat it was carried away in its cage under the 
lady’s long black cloak. , - 

Jane acknowledged this in her note 10 Henry. 
She could not resist carrying away this living 
relic of old times. It must be more precious to 
her than to them ; and she should send Marie 
from abroad some jiet to be cherished for her 
sake, if Marie cared enough for her to do so. 
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Tljpy had better not enquire where she was jfoifc, 
or bow; but trust to bearing of her tb'K*igh 
M. Verblanc (when be should be again abroad) 
or bis agents. 

Patience seemed to be the only one who liad 
seen her sister, while thus scattering her*ghostly 
adieus. Patience related that thg .house was in 
such confusion when Jaifc came m, (so uiy^ason- 
ably early !) that she lied no very ideal' recollec¬ 
tion of what had passed, further than that Jane 
cried very much, so that the elder children did 
not know what to make*of it; and that her black 
veil frightened the little ones when she was 
kissing them all round. Sh? hoped Jane did not 
really mean that she was going away fof .any 
length of time. She somehow httd not half 
believed that; but as Morgan did believe it. 
Patience began at last to be very sdrry indeed. 

Morgan could not tjuj) London these two or 
three days, if she was to leave her mistress’s little 
concerns in tlTe exact order in which she desired 
them to remain. She would not be persuaded 
to pass her few days any where but in the old 
kitchen, or to leave unvisited for a sifigle night 
the chamber where her master died. This evening 
was cold and stormy. She, thought first of her 
mistress’s .rheumatism ; and. as the wind rose, 
and whistled under the doors, and roared in the 
chimney, she wandered tp the window to see 
how things looked in tfte Row. The flame of 
the lamps flickered and flared within the glass; 
women held on their bonnets, and the aprons of 
workmen and the pinafores of children fluttered 
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about. Morgan was but too sure that it must 
be Su. bad night on the river, or at sea. She 
wished she knew whether Mr. Henry thought sol 
This would have settled the matter with Morgan, 
for* she believed Mr. Henry knew every thing ; 
but it, v(as too late to intrude upon him to-night. 
She would gq Jin the morning. 

In r *he morning, when she got up early, to 
.observe the Jieavy clouds 'still drilling rapidly 
over the narrow slip of sky which was all that 
could be seen from even the back of the house, 
she found a little bird 'cowering down on the 
window-sill, as if drowsy through fatigue and 
cold. There was n5 mistaking the bird, and in 
another moment it was warming itself against 
Morgan’s ■ cheek and in her bosom, while the 
hand which was not employed ir. guarding it was 
preparing Us holiday mess of crumbs, milk and 
sugar. " f| 

“ O, my bird!” exclaimed Marie, the moment 
Morgan produced it from beneath her red cloak. 

“ Did not my mistress say something to you, 
ma’am, of sending you some living thing for a 
remembrance ? Do you think it likely she should 
seTrd you this bird ?” 

* No: nobody thought it likely. But how the 
creature could have escaped from such guardian¬ 
ship as Jane’s was very unaccountable. There 
was no connecting itvyidi the gales of last night; 
yet Morgan could not forget her own words 
about the wide and rough waters, and what Jane 
would feel when she saw them in their might. 

While Marie was yet weeping over the 
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ilenartuije of lier father, on the cfxpiratipn of his 
month of imprisonment, and listening to# her 
tiiushand’s cheering assurances that peace must 
come, and with it, liberty for all to go to and fro, 
she said, 

“Meanwhile, there ftiay be comfort for you 
in hearing through him of Jane. Will she not 
send us tidings, ns she sdKd 1” 

No such intelligence came ; ^and m M. 
Verbiage's frequent letters was always contained 
the assurance that no tidings of the estimable 
lady, the sister of his Son-in-law, had reached 
his agent or himself. 

llenry had been long settled down to his duties 
and enjoyments as a country clergyman, when 
lie received a letter from Peek coittsining the 
following intelligence, which was immediately 
forwarded to Morgan. 

“ I* had been applied to several times,” Peek 
wrote, “ about Jane Fflrrer, spinster, the surviving 
claimant of (he tontine annuity last year, on 
whose behalf no claim has been made this year. 
You will see presently that government has had 
a lucky bargain of that annuity, which is more 
than can often be said of that sort of tranaactiefti. 
The whole thing has come to light; and Patience' 
was in grej.it distress about it! all yesterday. Wc 
have had a rare catch of smugglers ; and one ol 
them let out, wjien lie bewail to be chop-fallen, 
that it was very odd he had escaped such a many 
risks, to he trapped at last. Among the rest, he 
told us of one surprising get off when ho thought 
he was sent for to the bottom where all the rest 
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went, ^fter anvindv day, which had blown their 
boat,.out of the river at a fine rate, till they vJure 
almost within sight of their smuggling vessel, 
their cockle-shell could not stand the gale, lie 
shears that they should have done very vvell but 
for the heavy chests that* they were carrying for a 
gentlewoman who wanted to be smuggled abroad. 
She was almost desperaJ-c when they heaved both 
chests overboard, though • she had been quiet 
‘enough while the gale was rising. She went 
down quietly enough too, when the boat filled, 
and sunk from under them all, leaving such as 
could to save themselves on any thing they 
could find to float»on ; by which means he and 
,one«other only got to shore. Ail he remembers 
about the, gentlewoman is that she wore a black 
cloak, and noticed nobody, more or less, but a 
siskin that she had with her in a cage. One of 
the last things she did,—and he remembers it by 
a joke that went round, ef her caring about a 
brute creature’s life when her ownnvas not worth 
a farthing,—the last thing she did was letting 
fly the bird, and she lookbd after it, to see how 
it fared in the wind, when the water was up to 
Iftr own knees. From the oddness of this, and 
*ihe black cloak, we feel convinced it must have 
been sister Jane, besides the date'being the same. 
Patience fretted a good deal about it yesterday, 
as I mentioned. Wei,suppose that we shall now 
see you in town abolit the aifairs, and you know 
where you may always find a pipe and a bit of 
chat.” 

“Do not go, Henry,” said Marie. “Let 
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Pock havp all the wealth. Do nt>t let 4 s touch, 
that which has poisoned the lives of three of yeur 
fiynily.” 

“ It poisoned the peace of their lives, Marie, 
and it caused their deaths. We will not die 5>f 
such solicitude, nor, if atiy of our childreh must 
die by violence or accident, shall it be for such a 
cause. They must be tai<t>ht the uses of wujallh ; 
and fearfully has Pihvidence quashed us lor 
teaching this lesson.” 

“ That wealth is but an instrument, and that 
they are responsible for the use of it ?” 

“ Responsible, not only* to Him who rnaketh 
rich and rnaketh poor, but fo society,—to the 
state. We wilUteach our children that to evude 
or repine at their due contribution to4he state is 
to be ungrateful toiheir best earthly protector, and 
to be the oppressors of those who should rather be 
s pared *in proportion as their meatts are less. If 
to lay on burdens too Iteavy to be borne be one 
crime, it is another to refuse a just burden.” 

Henry checked himself on perceiving that he 
was reproaching the ‘memory of his deceased 
brother and sister. lie regarded them, however, 
as victims rather than .aggressors,—victims Id 
their father’s false views, and to the policy of the 
time, which v by*making the state a spendthrift, 
rendered too many of its members sordid. 

“ This is the favourite that Jane sent me to be 
cherished for her sake,’’ saitl'Marie, approaching 
the bird. “It shall be cherished.” 

“ I failed in my trust,” thought Morgan, as 
she went out to call home the kids from the 

N 
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ifipuntain,—“ I .failed in my trust when I doubted 
abo^it Miss Jane’s old age. What did I know 
about whether she would ever be old ; or, if sh/> 
should be, whether there would not by that time 
bt? peace, and a less heavy burdening of the 
peoplej>so that they might be free to see more 
clearly whether or not they were madi^to struggle 
with low things all tlieky lives, like a sick person 
in a dream who is always trying to fly, and is for 
ever baffled f—\ don’t know whether one ought 
to be sorry that Miss Jane has been wakened up 
untimely from such a (kream ; but I mourn that 
she did not come here to see what a fearful 
mistaking of Providence it is to dream on in that 
restless bed when here arc such wide fields of 
sweet tliypie for one's eyes and one’s heart to rest 
upon. Let men live in cities,, if they will; but 
why shou'd they think that the fields and the 
brooks are for fhose only who live among.them? 
These brooks must rfin «>ver silver sands, and 
yonder harvest fields must bear eatrs of real gold 
before men may fancy tliat gold is in favour with 
God, and that it should llrerefore be sought as a 
main thing by men. 1 wish it had pleased God 
tLat J\pss Jane had but once come here.” 
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Summary of Principles illustrated in this 
Volume . 

All the members of a society who derive protection 
from its government owe a certain proportion oS the pro¬ 
duce of then labour or capital to the support of that go¬ 
vernment,—that is, are justly liable to JL>e taxed. 

The proportion contributed should he determined by 
the degree of proteetioifenjoyed,—of protection to pro¬ 
perty,—for all are personally protected. • 

In other words, a just taxation must leave all the 
members of society in precisely the same relation in 
which it found them. 

This equality of contribution is the first principle of 
a just taxation. * 

Such equality# can be secured only by a met)v>d of, 
direct taxation. * 

Taxes on commodities are, from their very’nature, un¬ 
equal, as they leave*it in the choice of the rich man how 
much he shall contribute to the support df the state ; 
while«he man whose whole income irfcist he spent in the 
purchase of commodities •lias* no such choice. This in¬ 
equality is aggravated by the necessity, in order to make 
these taxes productive, of imposing them on necessaries 
more than on luxmies. 

Taxes on commodities'are further injurious by entail¬ 
ing great expense for the prevention of smuggling, and 
a needless cost of collection. 

They could not have been long tolerated but for theif 
quality of affording a convenient method of tax-paying, 
and for the jgnoi’ance of the bulk of the people of their 
injurious operation. 

Tire method of direct taction which best secures 
equality is the imposition of a-tfax on income or on pro¬ 
perty. 

There is so much difficulty in ascertaining to the ge¬ 
neral satisfaction the relative values of incomes held on 
different tenures, and the necessary inquisition is so 
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ofiiptifi, that if a'tax on the source of incomes can he 
proved eqtially equitable, it is preferable, inasmuch astit 
narrows the province of inquisition. 

There is no reason to suppose that an equitable gra*^ 
duation of a tax on invested capital is impracticable; 
and as it would equally affect all incomes derived from 
this investment (that is, all incomes whatsoever), its ope¬ 
ration must be singularly impartial, if the true principle 
of graduation be^once attained. 

A graduated property tax^s free from all the evils be¬ 
longing to taxes on commodities"* while it has not their 
single recommendation—of favouring the subordinate 
convenience of the tax-payer. 

This last consideration will, however, become of less 
importance in proportion as the great body of tax-payers 
advances towards that enlightened agreement which is 
essential to the establishment of a just system of taxa- 
tion. 

The,grossest violation of every just principle of taxa¬ 
tion is the pi&etiee of burdening posterity by contract¬ 
ing permanent loans, of which the nation is to pay the 
interest. « 

The next grossq^t violation of justice is the transmit¬ 
ting such an inherited debs un^essened to posterity, es¬ 
pecially as every improvement in the arts of life furnishes 
the means of throwing off a portion of tfie national bur¬ 
dens. 

The same rule of morals which requires state-economy 
on behalf o£ the present generation, requires, on behalf 
of fut&re generations, that no effort should be spared to 
liquidate the National Debt. 


TH$,END. 
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1* R E F ACE. 


The (ask which I -ni'ginally propped to myself is 
now finished. 1 have done what I could to illus¬ 
trate the leading principles of Political Economy. 
But 1 cannot leave oil' without attempting some¬ 
thing more which I believe will improve the pur¬ 
pose of what I have already done. Nuw tl^it 
Taxation is everywhere considered «a subject ot 
deep importance)—attention having been called to 
it in a remarkable degree since my series was 
planned,—I feel tlpjt n»y worlc is not complete 
without a further illustration of the practice as well 
as the principle of Taxation. In the present doubt¬ 
ful state of our finandial policy, the few Numbers 
which I am about to issue may be expected to be 
of greater temporary, and of less permanent, in¬ 
terest than tho.se which have.preeeded them. How¬ 
ever this ihay be, I believe myself called upon to 
offer them, before laying^aside my pen for a long 
interval. 

That I should be permitted to complete, without 
interruption, my original plan of monthly publica- 
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tion, for tvro years, was more than, in the uncer¬ 
tainty 1 of human affairs and the inconsistency of 
human projects, 1 ventured to anticipate with anf 
degree of assurance. This is not tiie place in 
which to*express more than a mere acknowledg¬ 
ment of the fact. J5ut l must be allowed to add 
« 

that soimig a continuance of health and leisure 
is less surprising to me than'the steadiness of the 
favour by which my exertions have been supported. 
Unless I could explain livnv far my achievements 
have fallen short of my turns, [ could not express 
my sense of the patiShco with which the wise have 
borne* .with my failures, and the ardour with which 
(for the sake’of the science) they have stimulated 
my successes : while those who have done me the 
honour of learning anything from me, have, given 
me a yet higher pleasure'by their studious appreci¬ 
ation of my object. I know not tltat my friends 
of either class can be better thanked than by the 
assurance, that while in their service I have not 
experienced a single moment of discouragement or 
weariness about my task. I have been often con¬ 
scious of weakness, Amounting to. failure ; but I 
have never been disheartened. Long after my 
slight elementary work'Shall have been (I trust) 
superseded, 1 shall, if I‘live, recur with quiet de¬ 
light to the time when it formed my chief occupa¬ 
tion, and shall hope that the wide friendships which 
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it lias originated will subsist when my little vo¬ 
lumes arc forgotten. 

It must be perfectly needless to explain vvliat T 
owe to preceding writers on the science of wliifli I 
have treated. Such ;fti acknowledgment could 
only accompany a pretension of my own to have 
added something to the science—a pretension 
which i have never made. By dwelling, as 1 haye 
been led to do, on their discoveries, 1 have become 
too much awakened to’ the glory to dream of 
sharing the honour. Grtfat men must have their 
hewers of wood and drawers*of water; and scien¬ 
tific discoverers must be followed by those who will 
popularize their discoveries. When the woodman’ 
finds it necessary to explain that the/orest is not 
of hit; planting, I may begin to, particularize my 
obligations to Smith‘and Maltlius, and others of 
their high order. 

I proceed to my short remaining task untired, 
and happy to delay, for a few months, # the period 
when I must bid my readers a temporary farevyell. 

ii. m. * 


February, 1834. 
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To cure us of ou ’ness, however, let u 
review the philosophy ot labour and Capital 
the one the agent, the other tlie instrument of 

' piwcoticV 

Wealth consists of such, '■r.cminodities as are 
useful,—that is, necessary or agreeable to man¬ 
kind. 
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JVeallh is to be obtained by the implqymeot of 
labour on materials furnished by Nlfture. 

. As the materials of Nature appea r to be inex¬ 
haustible, and as the-supply of labou| is continually 
progressive, no other limits can be Aligned ,*}ie 
operations of labour tlupi those of tiumau intelli¬ 
gence. r . * 

Productive lalio, vv ;einjj; a beneficial power, what¬ 
ever stimulates- «ii,. >rec?3 this power is beneficial 
/also. ! 

Many kinds of 'unproductive labour do -tins. 
Many kinds of unproductive labour are, therefore, 
beneficial. *• 

All labour for which there ie, t fair demand is 
equally respectable. ■, 

Labour being a beneficial power, all economy of 
that labour must bo beneficial. 

Labour is economized, ' 1 

I. By division of labour; in three ways. 

1. Men, do best what they are 0 *accustomed 
toddj‘ 

2. Men do the most quickly work which 

1 they stick to. 

3. It is a savfng of time ty have several 
parts of a work going on adduce. 

Labour is economized, 

II. By the use of mach'indpy, which . 

1. Eases man's labouj, 

2. Shortens man’s labour; and thus, by 
doing his work, sets him- at liberty for 
other work. 

Labour should be protected by securing its na¬ 
tural liberty; that is,— 

1. By showing no partiality. 

2. By removin,/the effects of former partiality. 
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Capital is -,omething produced with a view to 
employment in further production. 

Labour is tf'ie origin, and 

Saving i« t! >e support, of capital. 

Gvphal co"usts of 

1. Implements of labour. 

2. r Material, simple or upound, on which 
labour is, employed, ue 

3. ^Subsistence of laoou*. tlj >. 

O r these three parts, the n*st institutes fixed 
capital; the second and third eplodueible capital. 

Since capital is derived from labour, whatever 
economizes labour assists the growth of capital. 

Machinery e f ' omwes labour, and therefore 
assists the growl..capital. 

The growth of capital increases the demand for 
-labour. 1 

Machine!-}, by assisting the growth of capital, 
therefore increases the demand for labour. 

In other, words, productive industry is propor¬ 
tioned to capital^ whether that capital be fired or 
reproducible. , 

The interests of the two classes of producers, 
labourers and capitalists, aie therefore the same; 
the prosperity of both' depending on the accumula¬ 
tion of Ca##,al. 


Of that which is necessary and agreeable to 
mankind, no measure can be taken ; the; materials 
being apparently inexhaustible, and the power of 
appropriation incessanLy progressive. There is 
nothing very melancholy in this ; and it is as true 
as if it was the saddest proposition that ever was 
made. Is there any known commodity which 
has failed from off tiie earth fvhen men desired to 
retain 'it ? Is it not true of every commodity, 
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that in proportion as men desire tV> hava.mor'e df 
it, its quantity is increased ? Thci’^.iro prompts 
ti the requisite labour ; and vve kCpfcv of no in¬ 
stance where the requisite labour £fis been-yui- 
versally stopped for want of materials. The 
Norwegians may want'more wheat, an'd the 
Kamtchatkadales will certainly wish for better 
clothing by and by ; bt'ft we know thaf^ieither 
corn nor broadcloth .Ire failing, anti, that the la¬ 
bour is already being multiplied, and the accumu¬ 
lation of capital going on, which may, at length, 
supply both the one and the, other party with 
what each needs. Even it'^vei-y man, woman, 
and child should take a fancy for the scarcest 
productions of hature,—for diamonds, perhaps,— 
we ave no reason to suppose that these are not, 
or will not in tinie be, diamonds enough to sup¬ 
ply the human race ; and if diamondsinspired as 
vehement a dfjsire,— i. c.. were sis necessary,— 
as daily bread, there 'tvouid assuredly be no lack 
’of the labour requisite to .procure them. 

Besides the primary materials w>ich Nature 
casts forth from everycleftof the eaTth, and every 
cave of the sea,—which she tfnakes J to sprout 
under every passing cloud, and expand hcne.tth 
every sunbeam, there are pew and illimitable 
classes o£ productions perpetually attainable by 
bringing her forces to hear upon each other. By 
such combination, not wily new materials, but 
fresh powers are discover!^ which, in their turn, 
develop further resources, and confound our 
imaginations with the prospect of the w.ealtli 
which awaits man’s reception. It is a great 

u 3 
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idling to posscs-i! improved breeds of animals. in 
the'place 0*1 Jlieir forefathers,—the lean wild 
cattle with wwjc.1i our forefathers were content'; 
and,to see gyden corn-fields where coarse, sour 
grasses once' struggled scantily through a hard 
soil: but it is a much greater thing to have 
made even the, little ‘ progress we have made in 
chemic?' and ’ mechan'.cal science;—to have 
learned how {o change at will the qualities of the 
very soil, and bring new agents to increase its 
fertility and vary its productions;—to have 
learned to originate and’ perpetuate motion, and 
guide to purpose^ of production the winds of 
heaven and the streams of earth ;—to have learned 
•howto bind the subtlest fluids in the chains of 
our servitude, and appoint their daily labour to 
the flying vapours. Truly the- Psalmist would 
scarcely hare called man lower than the angels 
if he could lia’ e foreseen that such as 'these 
would in time be his slaves. While there was 
nothing known but a spontaneous or compara¬ 
tively simph- nroduetion,—While men reaped only 
what Nature!had sown, or sowed at random, 
trusting that Natuii" would bring forth the har¬ 
vest,---while there existed only the brute labour 
of the coral insect, or the barbaric labour which 
reared the wall of China, and planted the pyra¬ 
mids, and scooped out the temples of Elora, 
there was assurance elf incalculable wealth in 
the bosom of Nature'" dnd in the sinews of men. 
What is there not now, when a more philosophic 
laboyr has won a kingdom from the ocean, and 
planted a beacon in the region of storms, and 
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m?>de ar. iron pathway from stoojf to stesp befofc 
bridged only by clouds,- and 1 % Mized tbcj old 
imagery of vapoury wings and .(-meeds of fire, 
promising, not only to ransack I * e sea and tjie 
far corners of the earth for wealth which already 
exists, but to produce more than had been 
hitherto imagined ? There is nothing dark in 
this prospect. -What dirtiness there is, jy in the 
eyes of some who look upon it. 

It seems strange that any should quarrel with 
this increase of wealth ;—that there should be 
any wish to leave off soliciting 'Nature, and any 
preference of brute or barbarje over philosophic 
labour. It seems strange that men should wish 
rather to go on working like the ass and tjie ca¬ 
terpillar than to turn over such labour to brute 
agents, and Intake themselves to something 
higherthat they had rather drag their loads 
through the*inire than speed dhcin on a rail¬ 
road, and spin tin cad upon thread than see it 
done for them a thousand times better than they 
could do it themselves. It seeimyttrange that 
these objections should proceed”Irom those who 
most need a larger share of the offered wealth'. 
There are honourable ways of refusing wehli.Ii 
and power, hut this is assuredly not one of 
them. If thbre be reasons why man should he¬ 
sitate to accept large gifts from his fellow-men, 
there can be none for hip declining the bounty of 
Providence. 

The reason why some men do not like to hear 
of the opening lip </ new sources of wealth and 
fresh powers of industry is, that they believe 
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ti.at whatsoever' is given to the race >s taken 
fron: certain i ^lividuals ; and that they had rather 
that all should suffer privation than that the;/ 
themselves slrJmld undergo loss, The mention 
of lighting London streets with gas was hateful 
to certain persons connected with the northern 
fisheries, as it .would lessen the demand for oil. 
They would have had 1 ' all future generations 
grope in darkness rather than that t! cir own spe¬ 
culations should suffer. In Idee manner, an 
increased importation of palm oil was a great 
blessing to the Agacan^ date-gatherers, and will 
prove no less t(P‘. i British public ; but this pure 
good was at first regarded as a great evil by a 
few sbap-nianufacturers, who hoped lo have been 
able to keep "up the price of their commodity by 
controlling the supply of its component mate¬ 
rials ; andTor the same reasons, the same per¬ 
sons sighed over the removal of *the salt-duty. 
Perhaps no improvement fef human resources 
ever took place without being greeted by some 
such thankless murmurs as these ; and, too pro¬ 
bably, it will Tie'long before such murmurs will 
SP'perceived to be thankless, though happily ex¬ 
pedience proves that they are useless. 

While there are hpman wants, there will be no 
end to discoveries and improvements,. Till all 
are supplied with soap, or something better than 
soap, there will be moi|? and more palm oil, and 
a further cheapening of alkalies. The soap- 
manufacturers must not comfort themselves with 
the hope that they can stpp the supplies, but 
with the certainty that the more soap there is, 
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the more users of soap there wiV be; .and tliSt 
their business will extend and prc s Wr in proyor- 
t^oii as there are move clean facestmong cottage 
children, and more wholesome lliment among 
the lower classes of our ton ns. /Since it is vatu 
to think of persuading'the .poor native ef I’ci- 
nando Po to refrain from gathering his dates 
when he has owe lcanfod that ftiere are thou¬ 
sands of iiritish wlfo demand them, tlfe only 
thing to he done is to speed the n?w commerce? 
and welcome the recipiocation of benefits. 

Thus is it also with mfprot enients in art. The 
race cannot submit to p’ern^A'nit privation for 
the sake of the temporary profits of individuals ; 
and so it has Hbcen found by such short-sighted, 
individuals, as often as they have «t(pniptcd to 
check the progress of art. No bridge was ever 
yet delayed in (lie building for the sake of the 
-.tciglfbouring'ferryman ; and jo one will say 
that it ought to have? be£n so delayed. When 
it comes to be a question whether drivers and 
drovers, carriers and pedlars, shopkeepers, farm¬ 
ers, and market-peopIC shall be inconvenienced or 
excluded, or one man be compelled tcfcarry-dwr 
labour elsewhere, few will hesitate on the deci¬ 
sion ; and the case would be no less clear if a* 
machine vyere invented to-morrow for turning out 
handsome stone houses at the rate of six in a day. 
There would b.e great 'satffering among brick¬ 
layers and builders for a nfUie : but it would not 
be the less right that society should be furnished 
with abundance of airy dwellings at a cheap rate ; 
and the new wants winch would arise out of such 
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ail invention, fj.id the funds set free by it, would 
soon provide f, ricklayers and builders, and their 
children after ^,iem, with other employment in ad¬ 
ministering to .other wants. From huts of boughs 
to hovels of clay was an advance which called 
more labour into actiorf, though the weavers of 
twigs might not like to be obliged to turn their 
skill Ip, the making of fences instead of huts. 
From hovelq of clay to collages of brick was a 
further step still, as, in addition to the brick- 
makers, there must be carpenters and glaziers. 
From cottages of brick’ to houses of stone was 
a yet greater ice, as there must be masons, 
sawyers, painters, upholsterers, ironmongers, 
cabinetmakers, and all their tram of workmen. 
So far, the advance has been made by means of 
an accumulation of capital, and a division of 
labour, each dwelling requiring an ampler finish¬ 
ing than the last, and a wider variety as Well as 
a larger amount of labour." If, by a stupendous 
invention, ready-made mansions should succeed, 
to be had a;-half the cost, the other half of the 
present cost would remain*to be given for a yet 
"Simpler furnishing, or for providing conservato¬ 
ries, or hanging gardens, or museums, or what¬ 
ever else might have become matters of taste: 
while the poor would remove into the vacated 
brick-houses, and the cottages be left to he 
inhabited by cows, aval the cowsheds, perhaps, 
by pigs, and the pigsties be demolished ; and so 
there would he a general advance, every one 
being a gainer in the end. 

Perhaps a few people were very well content, 
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onge upon "a time, with their ‘occupati'^i SY 
wading m the ponds and ditches of Egyp^ v to 
gather the papyrus, and with pressing and u.v- 
ing tite leaves, and glueing them crosswise, anti 
polishing them for the style with which they wefe 
to be written upon: and lliese people .might 
think it very hard that any belter paper should 
ever be used to the cVdusion <9f theirs. Vet 
wide-spreading generations of their children are 
now employed in the single department of pro¬ 
viding the gums ..-jul oils required in the eoinpo- 
sition of the inks ivhich'would never have been 
known it’ papyrus had bebn this day. If 

we consider the labour employed in the other de¬ 
partments of hikmaking, and in the preparation, 
of the rags of which paper is made# tyid ih the 
making and working of the mills front which the 
.beautiful substance issues as if created by invi- 
' sible ‘hands, and in packing, carrying, and selling 
the quires and rcame, aftd in printing them, and 
in constructing and managing the stupendous 
machinery by which this part of the process is 
carried on, we shall be quite willing to leave the 
papyrus to be the borne of the dragon-fly, asJis. 
lore the art of writing was known. Saying «o 
thing of the effects of the enlarged comniunica 
tion of mjnds* by means of paper, looking only 
to the amount of labour employed, who will now 
plead the cause r of the papyrus-gatherers against 
the world ? ' * 

A distinction is, however, made by those who 
complain of human labour being superseded, 
between a new provision of material, and a 
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change in the method of working it up. T' ey 
alWnv that, as rags make better writing material 
t,han papyrus, rags should be used ; but contend 
, that if men can dip sieves of the pulp of rags 
into water, and press the substance between felt, 
it is a sin to employ a cylinder of wire and a me¬ 
chanical press to do the same. But this distinc¬ 
tion is,merely imaginar). If we could employ a 
mail to sow rags and reap paper, we should think 
'it a prodigious waste of time and pains to get 
paper in the old method; we do sow rags 
in the cistern and„”cap paper from the cylinder; 
the only difleiv.cav being, that instead of dew 
we use spring water, and iron wheels instead of 
the plough and harrow, and artificial heat instead 
of sunshine. We might as well wish to keep our 
agricultural labourers busy all the year trying to 
manufacture wheat in our farm-house kitchens] 
as recur to the.old methods of making paper; 
and the consumers of bread and of books would 
fall off in numbers alike in either case. 

Instances without end might be adduced to 
prove the inevitable progress of art and extension 
‘oT’Wealth ; and they might not be useless, s»ce 
thfcre is still a strong prevailing prejudice against 
“the beneficent process by which the happiness of 
the greatest number is incessanflypromoted, and 
a remarkable blindness as to the tendency and 
issues of the ordination by which an economy of 
labour is made at the same time the inevitable 
result of circumstances, and the necessary condi¬ 
tion of increased happiness. But though the 
time already spent upon a subject not new may 
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be,no more than its importance deimyrds, nfy 
remaining- space may be better employed jp a 
sketch of the spread of one ingredient of human 
comfort than in the mere mention of a variety of 
similar cases. The instance I have chosen *s 
one where the advance Iftis been wholly ovfing to 
improvement in the use of a material which seems 
to have always abounded 

There is no record of a time when there were 
not goats and sheep enough to supply clothing 
to the keepers of 'lie herds, or when their fleeces 
were not used for this purpose in some parts of 
the wo!Id. While the barb»Va».s of the north 
dressed themselves in skins, the inhabitants of 
temperate reckons seem to have enjoyed the. 
united lightness and warmth of fabrics of wool. 
The patriarchs »f Asia gathered their flocks 
about their tents in the earliest day# of which 
history tells ; and it was the l^corded task of 
their slaves to waslf the fleeces, and of their 
wives to appoint the spinning of the wool to the 
maidens of their train. The Arabian damsels 
carried with tjiem their primitive looms wherever 
they journeyed ; and set up their forked'sticW-itf 
the sand when .they stopped for the night, atul 
fixed tin «arp and wrought^he woof before the' 
<sun wenwjowrf. The most ancient of Egyptian 
'mummies lias its woven bandages. In the most 
remote trailic of, the Tarly tribes fleeces were a 
medium of exchange; ancf*tfl£"ciislaft' is found 
among the imagery of even the earliest Scandina¬ 
vian poetry. When the Romans, skilled in tire 
choice of fabrics and of dyes, came over to this 

c 
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iSlaml, they taught its barbarian dames to le^ve 
off rubbing wolf-skins with stones to make them 
smooth, and dipping them in water to make tliejyi 
soft, and put into their hands the distaff, which 
whs to he found in every home of the Roman 
dependencies, and instructed them in the use of a 
more convenient loom than that of the Arabian 
wanderers. Rir severei hundred years it seems 
that this-remained a purely domestic manufacture ; 
but, as the arts of life improved, it became worth 
while for the housewives torel,i£ in their spinning 
and weaving, and exchange the products of their 
own or their hum Huh’ labour for the cloth of 
the manufacturers. There was better cloth in 
Flanders, however, by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; and it was found profitable to 
weave less, and grow moie wool for exportation. 
The British dames might still carry their spindles 
when they went out to look for their pet-lambs 
on the downs, but it ~was«lcss with a view to 
broad cloths than to hose,—not knitted, for 
knitting was unknown, but made of a ruder kind 
of cloth. There were abundance of English who 
-i-’/oiUd have been very glad of thg occupation of 
weaving fine cloth which the Flemings had now 
■"all to themselves; but they could not obtain it 
till they had adopted and accustomed ,themselves 
tQ the improved methods of the Flemings ; and^ 
as they were slow in dojng this, they were assisted 
by Edward Itliy e.idto invited over Flemish 
manufacturers, to teach these improved methods. 
Having brought them over, the next step neces¬ 
sary was to guard their lives from their English 
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pupils, w,ho would not hear of spinning by wheel, 
because the wheel did twice as much work as the 
distaff; or of winding the yarn and arranging the 
warp and wool’ otherwise than by the fingejs, 
because many fingers wanted to be employed ; 
or of using new drug% lest the old drttggists 
should be superseded, or of fullimg by any other 
means than treading tin* cloth in watqj. If it 
had not been that *the King ivn| more long¬ 
sighted than his people, these Flemings wouftl 
have been torn to pieces, or, at best, sent home 
in a panic; and the English jvmdd have lost the 
woollen manufacture for wnm-p a year, or for 
ever. 

Woollen cloth was very dear in those day*. Ii» 
the fourth year of Henry VII., it wftsordered by 
law what should* be the highest price given per 
yard for “ a broad yard of the fittest scarlet 
grain*ed, or of other grained ck>th of the finest 
making ; ”—viz., as%mcli labour and subsistence 
as could lie exchanged for 6Z. 16s. of our present 
money. Now, there could not be any very large 
number of customers in England at that time 
Yvho could afford to pay 6/. 16 s. per yard for •dire 
cloth, even if they had not had the tcmptatioB of 
getting it cheaper and better from Flanders! 
The manufacture must have been a very trifling 
one, and there must- li^ve been a sad numher*of 
sufferers from cold and dfrnp, yyJ^o, in those days 
of ill-built and ill-furnishecrlfouses, would have 
been very glad of the woollen clothing which none 
but the very rich could obtain. It their rulers 
had allowed them U> better 
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from Flanders, flie home manufacture would have 
beei} thereby stimulated, extended, and improved ; 
but, under the idea of protecting the English 
manufacture, it was made a punishable offence to 
buy cloth woven by any but Englishmen, and to 
send WY>ol out of the kingdom. Laws like these 
(and there were many such during many reigns) 
<lid allj.that could be n d one fer keeping the 
manufacture in few hands,"and preventing tlie 
Spread of this great article of comfort: lint nature 
was too strong for governments ;’and it was shown 
that while there were flocks on the lulls, and 
sickly people sir'.-/ring in the damps of tiic 
valleys, no human power could prevent their 
-striving to have garments of wool tor the day and 
coverlets c-f "wool for the night. In the remote 
country places of Yorkshire, the people began to 
encourage 'one another in spreading the manu¬ 
facture, to the great discomfiture of the weavers 
of York, who dreaded nothing so much as that 
the fabric should become cheaper and commoner. 
Henry VIII. declared that York had been up¬ 
held, and should be upheld, by this exclusive 
manufacture; that Worcester alone should sup¬ 
ply" its • county and neighbourhood, and that 
ivorsted yarn was the private commodity of the 
city of Norwich : but Ilenry VIII.‘spoke in vain. 
As long as there were streams among the York¬ 
shire hills where fulling-mills could be worked, 
the people of Totvfhight go on treading with 
the feet, and offering inferior cloth at a higher 
price ; the people would not have it. The cloth 
from the fulling mills, and the engine-wound 
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yarn, were sold as fast as they could be prepared, 
and the men of York and Norwich were obliged to 
tysc fulling mills and winding machinery, or give 
up their trade. They submitted, and sold more 
cloth than ever, and ginned more as their fabric 
became cheaper and cfmnmmer. Qneeil Eliza¬ 
beth allowed wool to be freely carried out of the 
kingdom ; aml4hc prosperity of flic manufacture 
increased Wonderfully in consequence. More 
wool was grown, and there was inducement To 
take pains with its quality. Not only did the 
gentlemen of the court delight themselves in the 
superior fineness of their se^Vvand purple stuffs, 
but many a little maiden in farmhouse or cottage 
rejoiced in a Christmas present of a substantial 
petticoat of serge or cloak of kersey. 

The more was wanted, the further inducement 
there was to make a greater quantity with 4itc 
same* capital; in other words, to abridge tiic 
labour: and then fallowed improvement upon 
improvement in the machinery employed, which 
again extended the demand and caused more 
labour to he employed. The being able to get 
more cloth for less money served as a'farHsettor 
encouragement of the manufacture thaw duffles 
the Second’s law that all the dead should be buried 
in woollen shrtiuds. From this time, nothing could 
stop the spread of comfortable clothing. Even 
the cotton manufacture^—the most prodigious 
addition to national resoutfwrth'at ever arose,— 
proved a pure addition. Society has not worn 
the less wool for it, but only the more cotton. 
How stands the case now ? 

c 3 
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'Tlie.vr.lue of'the woollen manufactured aitiales 
of (v'e.'it Britain alone now exceeds '20,000,000/. 


a year; and the manufacture employs 500,000 
persons:—and these, not spinning and weaving, 
with all imaginable awkwardness and toil, just 
cnouglf for their own families, but producing 
with rapidity and ease finished fabrics with which 
to slippy not only the'multitudes of their own 
country, but die Russian boors in their winter 
dwellings, the Greek maidens on the shores of 


their islands, the boatmen of the Nile, the dancing 
girls of Ceylon, the .negro slaves of Jamaica, the 
fishermen of Java-.-wB the peasantry of Ilayti, the 


sunburnt Peruvian when he goes out defended 


against the chilly dews of the evening, and the 


half-frozennStberian when lie ventures to face the 


icy wind for the sake of the faint gleams of noon, 
tt'jr looms and mills are at work in Prussian 


villages and beside Saxon streams. The'"Turk 
meets the Frank on the Oder, to exchange the 
luxuries of the one for the comforts of the other. 


The merchants of the world meet at the great fair 
of Leipsic, and thence drop the fabrics of 
“European looms in every region through which 
they pass. There are shepherds on the wide 
plains of Van Diemep’s Land, and on the hills of 
the Western World, preparing employment and 
custom for the operative, who sits at his loom at 
Leeds, and the spinney who little dreams from 
what remote partV’^ain will come to him at 
Bradford. And the market is only beginning to 
be opened yet. Besides the multitudes still to 
arise in the countries just named, there are 
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innumerable tribes of Chinese, of Hindoos, of 
Persians, of dwellers in Africa and South America, 
Viho yet have to learn the comfort of woollen 
clothing. Will not the Greenlanders seek it top? 
And who needs it so much as the Esquimaux ? 
All these will in time bb customers, if wc? do but 
permit the commodity _to be brought naturally 
within their reaih. 

Would it have been right that aH these should 
be sacrificed to the wishes of the little company 
of spinners by hand and trcaders with the feet ? 
Would not that little company and their children’s 
children have been sacrificed 'Cthe same time ? 

In all other instances of the introduction of 
machinery, as*in this, the interests of mastics and 
men are identical. To make more*vviih less cost# 
is the true policy of the one, in order that it may 
bring the advantage of obtaining more with io&g 
cost to the other. That is, the, utmost economy 
of labour and capital should be the common aim 
of both. 

A real cause of regret is that the invention of 
machinery has not yet advanced far enough. 
This is an evil which is sure to be remetfed as 
time passes on; and perhaps the advence *has 
been as rapid as has been consistent with tliA 
safety of society. But as long as there are 
purely mechanical erooloymcnts which shorten 
life and stunt the intcllept^ we ( may be sure that 
man has not risen to his diiMank in the scale of 
occupation, and that he is doing the work of 
brute matter. As long as the sharpener of 
needles bends coughing over his work, and young 
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children grow puny amidst the heated atmosphere 
of spinning factories, and the life of any human 
being is passed in deep places where God's su&- 
slyne never reaches, and others grope with the 
hands after one servile task in a state of mental 
darkness, we may 'ho sure that we have not 
discovered all the means and applied all the 
powers v'hich are placed’within Our reach. It is 
necessary tha^ steel should be ground; but the 
dhy will come when it shall be a marvel that men 
died to furnish society with sharp needles. It is 
necessary that cptton threads should he tied as 
they break; but*2L*c»annot for ever lie that life 
should be made a long disease, and the spirit be 
permitted to lie down m darkness in the grave for 
such a purpose as this. If society understood its 
true interest, all its members would unite to hasten 
rKa time when there shall he no unskilled labour 
appointed to human hands. It is far nobler to 
superintend an engine than to be an engine; and 
when all experience proves that a hundred such 
superintendents are wanted in the place of one of 
the ancient human instruments, it appears truly 
^vonttetfuf that men should resist a progression 
which at°once increases the comforts of multitudes, 
insures the future prosperity of multitudes more, 
and enhances the dignity of man by making lnm 
the master of physical forces instead of the slave 
of his fellow mar. 

Next to pTovunfJlfd’or the increase of Capital 
by direct saving, and by economy of the labour 
which is the source of capital, it is important to 
economize capital in its application. One principle 
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of this economy,—that capital is ffiost prpductiv’e 
when applied m large quantities to large 
objects,—is illustrated by the comparative results 
of large and small farming. 


Production being the great end in the employ¬ 
ment oflabuur and capital, that application of both 
whidi secures tli8 largest froduction is thej.iost. 

Large capitals, well managed, piodpco in a larger 
pro]K)rtion than small. 

In its application to land, for instance, a large 
capital employs new powers of production,—as in 
the cultivation of wastes; * A r* 

- - - enables its owner to wait for ample but distant 

returns,—as in planting; 

- - - facilitates the division of labour; 

----- the succession of crops, o*r division of 
time; • 

.reproduction, by economizing *the inv&d-. 

* ment of fixed capital ; 

--the economy of font erlitile husbandry; 

.the improvement of soils by manuring, 

irrigation, &e.; 

- - - - the improvement of implements of hus¬ 
bandry ; 

.the improvement of breeds of live sTSek. 

Large capitals also provide 

for the prevention of famine, by furnishing a' 
variety iff food; and for the regular supply 
of'the market, by enabling capitalists to wpit 
for their returns. 

Largo capitals, therefoi'c.fcjsoyreferable to an 
equal aggregate amount of small capitals, for two 
reasons, viz.: 

they occasion a large production in proportion; 
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-and they promote, by means peculiar- to 
r themselves, the general safety and con¬ 
venience, 

Capitals may, however, be too large. They are 
s<5 when they become disproportions! to the manag¬ 
ing power. 

The interest of capitalists best determines the 
extent of capital ; and any interference of the law 
is, therefore, unnecessary*. 11 

The interference of the law is injurious : as may 
he seen hy the tendency of the law of Succession in 
France to divide properties too far, and of the law of 
Primogeniture in England to consolidate, them too 
extensively. ' 

The increase 01 agricultural capital provides a 
fund for the employment of manufacturing and 
'commercial, as well as agricultural, labour. 

The interests of the manufacturing and agricul¬ 
tural classes are therefore not opposed to each other, 
closely* allied. 

The same principle applies, of course, in all 
cases where an extensive production is the object, 
and points out tho utility of associations of 
capitalists for many of the higher aims of human 
industry. A union of capitals is perhaps as 
excellent an expedient as a division of labour, 
am! will probably he universally so considered 
ere long. If it be an advantageous agreement 
for six cabinet-makers /hat two should saw the 
wood for a tab kp and one square it, and another 
turn the legs, and IPlifth put. it together, and the 
sixth polish'it, one set instead of six of eacli kind 
of tool being made to suffice, it is no less obvious 
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that six owners of so many fickle will also g.-tffi 
hy uniting their forces,—by making oife 'set of 
farm-buildings suffice, by using fewer and letter 
implements, and securing a wider range for a 
variety of crops and for' the management of their 
live stock. In like manner, twenty fishermen, 
instead ot having twenty cockle-shell boats among 
them, in which no onu ran weather a stormy 
night, may fimt prodigious gain in gating up 
their little boats for one or two substantial vessels, 
in which they may make a wide excursion, and 
bring home an ample prey to divide among 
them. This is the principles <'«£•• mining associa¬ 
tions, and of fishing and ciTfnmercial companies ; 
and it might eye this have become the principled’ 
all extensive undertakings for purposes of' 
production, if some of the evils which crowd 
round the early operations of good principles had 
not l^eeii in their usual punctual atlcndaiuSBT 
Such associations have led to intrtiopoly, and have 
becn.injured by wastefulness in the management 
of their affairs. But the evils savour of 
barhaiism, while the, principle is one of high 
civilization. The evils are easily reiri''djab]e and 
will certainly he remedied, while the principle 
cannot be overthrown. 

Many, however, who do not dispute the prin¬ 
ciple, object to its application in particular ca-es, 
on moral grounds. They*say “ Let there be min¬ 
ing companies, for not one «rcipn- in a million is 
rich enough to work a mine by himself; but let 
the race of little farmers be preserved, for we 
have seen that one man, though not rich, may 
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cuUiv$te,liis litt'ie farm and then follow praises, 
not,undeserved in their season, of the" position 
and occupation of the small farmer, and lamen¬ 
tations, but too well-founded, over the condition 
of agricultural labourers at the present time. 

The question is, tan the race of small farmers 
be revived '! It cannot. The question is not 
now, asu.it was when the country was underpeo¬ 
pled, and the nation comparatively unburdened, 
whether the labouring class cannot be kept more 
innocent when scattered in the service of small 
proprietors than when banded in companies as 
now; or whethdWh,<? small proprietor was not 
happier as a complacent owner than as a bum¬ 
bled'labourer? The days arc past when this 
might be,a question. The days are past of ani¬ 
mal satisfaction and rural innocence in a rain- 
.bJi.ig old 'farm-house. The days of a competition 
for bread are co/ne, and rural innocence h'as fled 
away under the competition ;—to give place to 
something better, no doubt, when the troubled 
stage of transition is passed,—but, still, not to 
be recalled. A very small capital stands no 
chance when tlie tax-gatherer is at the farmer’s 
hlels, and the pressing cry for bread can he met 
only by practising new, and more costly, and 
more extensive methods of tillage'every day. The 
partial tax-gatherers may and will be go* rid of; 
but the land will not again be underpeopied, and 
therefore tillage vftfi not revert to the ancient 
methods, nor fields be held under the ancient 
tenure. Production is now the great aim; and 
unless small farming can be shown to be more 
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productive tlian large, small farming must come 
to an end, unless in cases where it is pursued for 
amusement. Whenever the oak shall be per¬ 
suaded to draw back its suckers into the ground, 
whenever the whole of the making of each pin 
shall be done by one hand; the old systfem of 
limning may be revived. Then an ounce of pins 
must serve acitf, and a ftiaf a month nn^t suffice 
for a household ; and if corn is brpughl in from 
abroad to supply the deficiency, the home farrrfSr 
must he immediately ruined by the dearness of 
bis own com in comparison with that which is 
grown in far places. Large capitalists can alone 
bear up against taxation and protection, at pre¬ 
sent; and large capitalists alone can stanfl the' 
competition when freedom of trade In *corn shall 
at length bo obtained. Since the time for a 
country being underpcoplcd nnistcea'se, and'>L_ 
most extensive production must^tlicn become for 
a period the chief object, nothing can be plainer 
than that it has been settled, from the beginning 
of time, that small farming capitals must merge 
in large. It is not our present business .to in¬ 
quire what state of things will next succeed.' 

Let us not leave the topic, however, Under an 
impression that the state we,are passing through 
is one of unmixed gloom and perplexity. Our 
agricultural population is in a very deplorable 
condition,—ill-fed, untaught, and driven by hard¬ 
ship to the very verge of rebellion; but these 
evils are caused by the inadequateness of ancient 
methods, and not by the trial of new ones. More 
food and other comforts must be found for them, 

D 
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and they must be instructed not to increase the 
pressure upon the supply of food. In die mean 
time, it is a decided gain to have discovered and 
to be discovering methods of securing a greater 
production at a less cost. If such discoveries go 
on, (and go on they must,) and our agricultmal 
population grows wiser by instruction and expe¬ 
rience as to She mean? of living, independence 
of spiril : 'and of action will -evivc, (though there 
Iy? no small farms,) virtue may take the place of 
mere innocence, and bands of labourers may be 
as good and lmppy in their cottages as ever far¬ 
mer and bis servants were when collected in the 
farm-house kitchen. ‘ They may meet in church 
as efficaciously when the bell calls them each 
front'his own home, as when they walked, many 
at the heels of one. In one essential respect, 
tlutre is a probability of a grand improvement on 
llie good old times. In those times, the farmer's 
eldest son too often followed the plough with little 
more sense of what was about him than the-tiller 
he held. His much boasted innocence neither 
opened his eyes to the lights of heaven nor glad- 
deneaVkits heart amidst the vegetation which lie re¬ 
sembled much more than he admired. Hereafter, 
the youngest child of the meanest servant of the 
farm will look and listen among God’s works 
wyth the intellectual eye and ear, with which the 
enlightened mechanic already explores the widely- 
different field in which he is placed. Whence¬ 
soever came the demon breath which kindled our 
farm-yard fires, they have flashed wisdom on the 
winds of our rulers, and are lighting the labourer’s 
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path to knowledge. The evil, tho'ngh dtydprabfe, 
is calcufable and remediable. Who shall fsti- 
niale the approaching good? 


There is in my Series one oilier chapter of 
principles, undef the he.ty) of Production. The 
time lor its insertion in this place is ]ffst; and, 
on the principle of “ forgetting* those things 
which are behind,” l should have omitted all 
allusion to it, if the Number l am writing had 
been destined to circulate only in this country. 
But a large proportion of my readers are of a 
nation winch has not yet absolved itself frqpt the 
tremendous sin of holding man as property! Of 
the dilliculties iij the way of such absolution, it* 
is for them, not for me, to speak. IVJy business 
is vviih principles. Those which have obtairtSEf 
my assent are ofler(|l in the subjoined note, and 
hunfbly commended to my foreign readers.* Tlte 


* Property is held by conventional,*n<Jt' natu¬ 
ral, right. 

As the agreement to hold man in property nevei* 
took placa between the parties concerned, i. e., is not 
conventional, man has no right to hold man. in 
property. 

Law, i. e., the*sanctioned ^'reement of the parties 
concerned, secures property. 

Where one of the parties under tho law is held 
as property by another party, the law injures the 
one or the other as often as they are opposed. More- 

d 2 
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summary is placed tliere because T wish to in¬ 
troduce into the body of my text nothing which 

over, its very protection injures the protected party : 
as when a rebellious slave is banged. 

Human labour is'more \aluable than brute la¬ 
bour, only because actuated bj reason ; for human 
strength is mfoSior to brute'sireng‘h. 

The origin of labour, liiuun and brute, is the 
will. 

The reason of slaves is not subjected to exercise, 
nor their will to more than a few weak motives. 

The labour of slaves is therefore less \aluablo than 
that of brutes, inasmuch as their strength is infe¬ 
rior; and less valuable than that of free labourers, 
inasmuch as their reason and will are feeble and 
alienated. 

Free and, slave labour arc equally owned by the 
Capitalist. 

When the labourer is not held as capital, the ca¬ 
pitalist pays for labour only. " , 

When the labourer is held as capital, the capitu- 
list.not only pays a much higher price lor an equal 
quantity of labour, but also lor waste, negligence, 
and tlreft,"oil the part of the labourer. 

Capital is thus sunk which ought to he repro¬ 
duced . 

As the supply of slave labour docs not rise and 
fall with the wants of the capitalist, like that of free 
labour, he employs his occasional surplus on woiks 
which could be better done by brute labour or ma¬ 
chinery. ’ 

By rejecting brute labour, lie refuses facilities for 
convertible husbandry, and for improving the labour 
of his slaves by giving them animal food. 

By 
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is irrelevant to tlic state and projects of BritMi 
society. . A stronger acknowledgment «llHni this 

• By rejecting machinery, he declines the most 
direct and complete method of sax ing labour. 

Thus, again, capital is sunk Minch ought to ho 
rcpi educed. 

In order to make up for this loss of capital to 
slau'-owners, bojinlica art^ prohibitions arc granted 
in their hclialf hy government; the wasff commit¬ 
ted by certain capitalists abroad benyg thus paid for 
out of the earnings of those at home. 

Sugar being the production especially protected, 
every thing is sacrificed Jiy planters to the growth 
of sugar. The land is exhausted by perpetual crop¬ 
ping, the least: possible portion of it is t illed for food, 
the slaves are Aorn out by overwork,and theij num¬ 
bers decrease m proportion to the scaytmess of then 
food and the oppressiveness of their toil.* 

When the soil Is so far exhausted as to place the 
owner out of reach of the sugar-hountiefi, more 
is raised, less tod is indicted, alii] the slave popula¬ 
tion increases. 1 

Legislative protection, therefore, not only taxes 
the people at home, but promotes ruin, misery, and 
death, in the protected colonies. 

A free trade in sugar would banish slavey alto¬ 
gether, since competition must induce an economy 
of labour and capital; i. e„ a substitution 6f free for 
slave labour. • 

Let us*sec then what is the responsibility of the 
legislature m this matley. 

The slave system indicts an incalculable amount 
of human suffering, for the sfl.e of making a uhole- 
sale waste of labour and capital. 

Since the slave system is only supported hy legis¬ 
lative protection, the legislature is responsible fur 

ti3 
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tff-the blessedness of our penitent state, it is not 
in my "power to wake,—or i would wake it. It 
mavi-be that for centuries we way have to witness 
the remaining sufferings ami degradation of those 
whom wc have injured, and perhaps even yet to 
hear many painiul consequences of our long 
tiansgression against the rights of man. [Jut the 
weight of guilt, is thrown off, the act of confes¬ 
sion is wade, and that of atonement is about to 
follow ; and ajl the rest may well he borne. 

The next duty to reparation for injury is silence 
upon the sin : there is contamination in the con¬ 
templation of every indulged sin, even when the 
indulgence is past. Such a sin as this should be 
to a nation what an act of shame is to an iiulivi- 
'dual—a remembrance to he stienuously banished, 
lest it weaken the energy which should press for¬ 
ward to better things. This should he one of 
5 thii secrets known to all—a circumstance plunged 
in significant oblivion, like that in which the his¬ 
torians of the Jews have striven to bury the event 
of the crucifixion. May the consequences in the 
two cases, however, be as widely different as 
penitent-und impenitent shame! The wonder of 
suqpeeding ages at our guilt must be endured ; 
.but it will not, let us hope, ho made a bv-word 
of reproach against us for ever. AVlien kindred 
nations shall have been induced to share our 
emancipation, rebuke and recrimination may 

the misery caused by direct infliction, and for the 
injury indirectly occasioned by tlic waste of labour 
and capital. 
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cease; tlie dead will liave buried|tfieir dead, aad 
the silence of the grave will rest upon thorn. If 
we now do our duty fully to those whom wejiave 
iifjured, even they may, perhaps, spare us all 
future mention of their wrongs. Meantime, it js 
an unspeakable blessing that, ignorant and un¬ 
just as we may still be in the distribution of 
the wealth which Providence giv^s us, there is 
now no crying'sin connected with thewmethods 
of its production ; no national remorse need now 
silence our acknowledgments of the bounty *by 
which the gratification of human wishes is des¬ 
tined to advance, acconlifig to a law of perpetual 
progression. 
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PART II. 

In tlie early days of society, it is natural enough 
for men to takf what thay can find or make, with¬ 
out givkag themselves any, trouble about ana¬ 
lyzing their tyealth, or philosophizing about its 
distribution. When, however, the desires of 
some begin to interfere with those of others, 
and production does noi, in particular instances, 
abound as was expected, and sudden and mani¬ 
fold claims for a ptovision arise,,, and can with 
difficulty be met, men necessarily begin, however 
•late, to examine their resources, and investigate 
the demands upon them. Only very remote ap¬ 
proaches tft a true analysis may he made a^.first; 
and the consequences ,of a hundred pernicious 
mistakes must probably be borne before, any 
thing like a fair distribution can be so much as 
conceived of. But time ami experience are cer¬ 
tain tp originate the conception, as is proved by 
thj. rise of the science of Political Economy ; 
and theie is every reason to believe that time 
and experience will exalt the conception into 
action, and lead to a wise application of the 
splendid apparatus of human happiness which 
has been confided to,tlie bands of society. Every 
mistake has hitherto issued in the fuitheranee of 
this end, according to the uniform plan under 
which the affairs of men are administered. It 
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lias been discovered that the rice cannot live 
upon lalwur without its reward, and thfit'to he 
numerous is not of itself to he happy; and tiicrc 
is a relaxation of effort to force the multiplica¬ 
tion of the race. It has been discovered thSt 
land of itself is not wealth, and that our condi¬ 
tion would be deplorable it it were so, since land 
does not improve of itself but deteriorates as the 
race which subsists *ipon it is multiplied. It is 
discovered that money is not wealth ; that the. 
tenants of different localities do not flourish at 
one another’s expense ; and that wealth cannot 
be distributed according to the aibitrary pleasure 
of rulers. Many other ancient convictions are 
now found to <he delusions; and, what is tetter 
still, the grand principles are fully established 
which may serve,as a key to all the "mysterieS" 
relating to the distribution of wealth. , Their du¬ 
plication may require much time and patience; 
but we have them safj. Their filial general adop¬ 
tion may be regarded as certain, and an incalcu¬ 
lable amelioration of the condition of society 
must follow of course.* 

These principles are two:—That, crtviig to 
the inequality of soils (the ultimate c;jpital*of 
society), the natural tendency of capital is to 
yield a perpetually diminishing return and that 
the consumers of capital increase at a perpetu¬ 
ally accelerated rate. 

The operation of these principles may be mo¬ 
dified to any extent by the influence of others : 
but they exist; they are fully ascertained ; and 
must henceforth serve as guides to all wise 
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attempt? to reltify an unjust distribution of the 
wealth of society. It is difficult to conceive how 
any sound mind can have withheld its assent,to 
these grand principles, after they had once been 
clearly announced. It is very evident that some 
soils possess a far inferior power of producing 
food to others ; and that, in the natural course of 
things, ^society will tiK the best. soils first, and 
then the next best, and then soils of the third 
degree, and 'so on, as the demand for food in¬ 
creases; and that, as eac.h*adopted soil will yield 
less than the last, every application of capital will 
yield a smaller returrv—all applications of capital 
being regulated by the primary application of 
capijsd to land. It is difficult to see how this 
.general principle can be disputed, however large 
may be the allowance required for the influence 
xif other ’principles. Improvements in tillage, 
yet undreamed pf, may increase the produce in¬ 
calculably ; but this increased produce will still 
be subjected to the same law. There will*be an 
inequality of improved as of unimproved soils. 
New powers, chemical anil mechanical, may be 
brought to bear on the soil for ever and ever ; 
add still the same law must hold good while 
there is an original, inequality in the material on 
which those powers are employed. Whether we 
obtain our food from thq sea, or from new regions 
of the earth,—if we could fetch it down from the 
moon, or up from the centre of the globe,—the 
principle must hold good as long as there are 
limited and varying facilities for obtaining this 
food, and an increasing demand for it. More 
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labour and more would be given to answer each 
new demand; and the return would still*be less, 
till it. came to a vanishing point. 

this labour were that of stocks and stones 
in the service of a reasonable number of men, 
the simple fact would be that this reasonable 
number of men must live upon the produce of 
the labour already set 1# motion? Hut the la¬ 
bour in question is l.«mian labour, whieff eats in 
proportion as it works, and multiplies itself faster 
by tar than it can augment its supply of food. 
The proprietor of a field feeds liis five children 
from it, till they each have five children, and 
each of these five children in their turn. Does 
the produce of'tlie paternal field augment .itself 
five times, and then twenty-five times, to suil the 
growing wants of.the new generations It ma^" 
possibly he made to yield double, and jhen tlmpe 
times,*and then four times what it once did ; but 
no kind or degree o£ skill can ifiake the ratio of 
its pitnkictiveness the same as that of human 
increase. What primary rule of practice follows 
from the combination*of these two principles?' 


The incfcasetof population Is necessarily limited 
by the means of subsistence. 

Since successive portions of capital yield a less and 
less return, and the human ^species produce at a 
constantly accelerated rate, there is a perpetual 
tendency in population to press upon the means of 
subsistence. 

The ultimate checks by which population is kept 
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down to the levil of the means of subsistence, are 
vice and misery. 

Since the ends of life are virtue and happiness, 
these checks ought to be superseded by the milder 
methods which exist within man's reach. 

These evils may be dplayed by promoting the 
increase of capital, and superseded by restraining 
the increase of population. 

Towards thcVnc object,, a part ?,f society may do 
a little ; towards the other, alb may do much. 

.By rendering property secure, expenditure frugal, 
anil production easy, society may promote the growth 
of capital. 

By bringing no more l-liiklren into the world than 
there is a subsistence provided for, society may 
preserve itself from the miseries of,want. In other 
word,' t, the timely use of the mild preventive check 
jipay avert,the horrors of any positive elicck. 

The preventive check becomes more, and the 
por.tive ehpeks less powerful, as society advances. 

The positive checks, having performed their oflicc 
in stimulating till; human faculties, and originating 
social institutions, must be "wholly superseded by 
the preventive elicck before society can attain its 
ultimate aim,—the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. 

‘However the wealth of society may be distri¬ 
buted,—whether apiong the three classes who, 
at present, in all civilized countries, divide it, or 
among the partakers qf a common stock, (ac¬ 
cording to the desire of some who mourn our 
evils, and look, as others think, in a wrong place 
for the remedy),—however the wealth of society 
may be distributed, the above principles arc of 
the highest concern to the whole of society. 
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Some may feel sooner than olhery the pressure'of 
population against the means of subsistence; hut 
it ultimately concerns ail, to the last degree*that 
tlfcre should he subsistence for the race. This 
consideration is prior to all others which relate 
only to the modes and degrees in which wealth 
shall he shared by various classes. There is 
little wisdom ip fixing*^. scale tut' enjoyments 
while society is laiii open to vice, disftse, and 
death,—the awful retribution for « careless ad¬ 
ministration of the common possession.—Yet the 
policy ol rulers,—of rulers by office and by in¬ 
fluence,—has, till very liftely, been to stimulate 
population without any regard to the subsistence 
provided for it* The plea lias always bee\j that 
every man born into the world brings witlf him 
the labour which will support more tliah himselTT 
hut each must also bring with him tlye land%on 
which, his labour is to be employed, or he may 
find it no more possible to live *ipon labour than 
to liva upon air. itiere is never any fear that 
population will not increase fast enough, as its 
increase is absolutely determined by the existfng 
means for its support. But there is a pq;petual 
danger that it may increase too fast for the p*ir- 
]ioses of the ruler ; and, for what has but too sel¬ 
dom entered into his purposes,-—-the happiness 
of his people. If he looks to the narratives ot 
wars, he may find that the subsistence of armies 
has always failed sooner tl«m men, though its 
armed -force can never compose more than a 
small portion of any nation. He will find in the 
history of every state that when the over-pres- 
25 e 
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sure of the pedple upon its food, partially and 
most painfully kept down by the death of its 
infants and its aged, and of those who have 
grown sickly through want, lias been vet more 
fearfully relieved by the agency of famine and 
pestilence, a new impulse is invariably given, far 
more cllicat ions than the bidding of airy sove¬ 
reign. It is folly, he nay thustsoe, to lash the 
dull tide of a swollen river vhen banked up so 
that it cannot flow ; and when a portion of its 
waters are drawn off, the stream runs fast enough 
of itself. If the power yf a ruler were to be esti¬ 
mated by the rate at which he could induce the 
increase of Iris subjects, which would be the most 
powerful,—the Emperor of China or the King 
.pl'IIayti ? ' r hc ilaytian empire is insignificant 
enough in comparison of the Chinese; but the 
1 lay tian king sees his subjects multiplying, 
amidst their superabundance of food, at r rate 
hitherto unsurpassed; ‘while the Chinese can 
multiply no more till they can enlarge the extent 
of their food. Under the stimulus of royal pro¬ 
mises, children may he born; but by the com¬ 
mand r't a higher authority, they die. The laws 
of Mature are too strong for kings. In this case, 
the bidding is either needless or unavailing. 

Any power of stimulus which rulers possess 
should be otherwise applied,—to the production 
of subsistence. If the plain rule were followed, 
of making increased subsistence precede an in¬ 
crease of population, the great work of the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth would follow its own natural 
laws; and men would only have to participate and 
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bo content. When the final caurji of (lie arrange¬ 
ment by which population hasflieen ordained to 
press against the means of subsistence shalfhave 
wrought its work in stimulating the human fa¬ 
culties, and opening lip new resomees to tin: 
race, there will be as ample an enjoyment of the 
blessings of life as the warmest advocate of num¬ 
bers can desire,,—an enjoyment infinitely greater 
tor the absence of <ill deadly struggled pining 
desire for a due sluue of the bounties of nature’s 
mighty feast. 

At present, however, while wo have the pride 
of luxury within our palaces, and famine at their 
gates, it is necessary to ascertain how the two 
principles announced above affect the distribution 
of the wealth of society. 

The uncontrolled operation of these principles 
will he found the main cause of the tremendous 
inequality of possession in society ; and if so¬ 
ck-tv wishes to puljan end to %uch inequality, it 
mus? be done by suiting the proceedings of so¬ 
ciety to these principles, and not by any*tempo¬ 
rary measures. If the possessions of the iidlest 
of our peers were to-morrow to be divided among 
the poorest of our operatives and country* la¬ 
bourers, no permanent relief to the latter class, 
would be.obtained by beggaring the former, and 
the same principles would go on wanking, Jhe 
day after, to produce In time precisely similar 
results, liven if it were tk« practice with us, as 
it was* with the Jews, that land should leveit to 
the original possessors, at certain fixed periods, 
the same laws would work; and to even greater 

e 2 
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disadvantage thpn now, as the land-owners would 
not be so rich, vHiile the labourers would 1 be quite 
as poor. Property would run less into masses ; 
but there would be less wealth to be amassed. 
1'here is no use in opposition to these principles, 
or in discontent at .then natural results. The 
true wisdom is in modifying the results by prac¬ 
tically recognising the principle, r We must con¬ 
trol the rise of rent by stimulating agricultural 
improvements* and preventing the demand for 
food from outstripping them. We must mode¬ 
rate the pressure upon jlie subsistence, or wages 
fund, by regulating the numbers who are to share 
it. We must moderate the pressure against thh 
profits', fund, by keeping the demands upon the 
wages fund vithin due bounds.* 

*, It is well known that there are persons in this 
country, as in France and elsewhere, who hold the opi¬ 
nion that the evils of unequal distribution would'he an¬ 
nihilated by annihilating the distinctions of rent, profits, 
and wages ; making the whole society the sole® land¬ 
owner end capitalist, and all its members labourers It 
is impossible to doubt the benevolent intentions of the 
leading preachers of this doctiine, whose exertions have 
originated in sympathy with the most suffeiing portion 
of %he copimuiuty; but it is equally impossible to their 
opponents to jillow that any arbitrary arrangements 
of existing resources can exclude waiit, while the pri¬ 
mary laws of proportion aie left uncontrolled. When 
the advocates of a com mop stock can show that their 
system augments capital and regulates population more 
effectually than the system under which individual pro¬ 
pel ty is held, their pretensions will he iegar(K>d with 
more favour than they have hitherto engaged. At pre¬ 
sent, it is pretty evident that in no way is capital so 
little likely to be taken care of as when it belongs to 
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The wealth of society naturajlv distributes it- 
selt bettvccn two classes ol ea j>/,ulisls, ir’nn one 


every body ,— i.c. to nobody .uul that, but for tin* b«p*- 
riers of individual lielits oi piopejtv, the tide of pupil* 
lation would flow m with rn overwhelming loree There 
may he an age to nnm' when the institution ol piopettv 
shall ccn^c with the occasions lor lt^ hut mii li an ago 
is handy within out Ken. T&eantmie, oni p.ijjppei s\stem 
exhibits the consequences ol a pionusool maintenance 
without a resti u turn of immbeis l.y*U ie state. if it 
were ]>ossible now to establish lommon-stock institutions 
\\ Inch should lnilnde the entire eonuuunitv, they would 
soon hmmie so many woi lJhouses, 01 pauper h.n i a< ks. 
If any one doubts this, let In*n ask himsell how capital 
is to he hushanded and eheiished when it is nobody’s 
inteiest to takeVaie ol it, and how population ^s to lu» 
revalued when even the present iinullu lent res^iainls 
are taken away. H edueation is to supply tplie «lelu , yiww*y' 
of other stimuli aifd restraints, let us have edueation in 
addition. Wo want it enough as an addition bcfo& we, 
can tkmk ol trying itas a substitution. We must see 
our lathers of families^ exemplary iM providing foi their 
own #fKpnng before tftcy can he trusted to labour and 
deny themselves from an abstract sense of duty. As for 
the main piineiple ol the objections to tbe ahtdition of 
proprietorship, it is eon tamed in the following portion 
of one ef my summaries of pi mciples "J 

It is supposed by some lhat, those tendencies to 
the full of wages and profit^may he counteracted 
by abolishing the distinctions of shares, and casting 
the whole produce of land, capital, and labour, yito 
a common stock. But tills is a fallacy. 

For, whate\er ntay he the,sawng effected by an 
exteniive partnership, such partnership does not 
affect the natural laws by which population increases 
faster than capital. The diminution of the returns 
to capital must occasion poverty to a multiplying 
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of wliiclj a portion descends to a third class, 
—the labourer# The two classes of’capital¬ 
ists are, first, the owners of land or water,— 
of the natural agents of production,—and next, 
the fanners of land or water, or those who 
employ, by the application of capital, the natural 
agents of production. Each of the three classes 
obtains lps shale by purchase,—original, or per¬ 
petually renewed—the landowner by the se¬ 
condary or liohrded labour of his ancestors or of 
his youth ; the capitalist by hoarded labour, and 
the purchased labour pf his servants ; and the 
labourer by primary labour. The landowner re¬ 
ceives his share as rent; the capitalist us profits j 
.the labourer as wages. 

• Ileal Rent is that which is paid to the landowner 
for^the use of the original, indestructible powers of 
the soil. The total rent paid by a farmer includes 

______ _X 

society, whether those return? are appropriated l>y 
individuals under the competitive system,or equally 
distributed among the members of a co-operative 
community. 

The same checks to the deterioration of the re- 
sourees'of society are necessary under each system. 

These • are, (in addition to the agricultural im¬ 
provements continually taking place,) — 

1. The due limitation of the number of con¬ 

sumers. 

2. The lightening of*the public burdens, which 

at present abstract a large proportion of 
profits and wages. » 

3. A liberal commercial system which shall 

obviate the necessity of bringing poor soils 
into cultivation. 
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also the profits of tlie capital laid siut liy the land- 
owner upon the estate. 

Land possesses its original, indestructible powers 
iif different degrees. 

The most, fertile being all appropriated, and more 
produce wanted, the next best sod is brought into 
cultivation ; then land of the third degree, and so 
on, till all is tilled that wjll repay tdlage. 

An unequal produce bc*ng yieldSd byjdicso dif¬ 
ferent lands, the surplus return of all above the 
lowest, goes to the landowner in the^'orm of rent. 

The same thing happens when repeated applica¬ 
tions of capital are made to the same land for the 
sake of increasing its proefbetiveness. The produce 
which remains over the retarii to the least produc¬ 
tive application of capital goes to the landowner in 
the form of rent. 

RiiN'i 1 , therefore, consists of that part of there-, 
turn made to the jnore productive portions of Capi¬ 
tal, by which it exceeds the return mad%to the feast 
productive portion. 

New lands are nqt tilled, anA capital is not em¬ 
ployed for a less l tfturn, unless the produce will 
pay the cost of production. 

A rise of prices, therefore, creates, amf is not 
created by, rent. 

When more capital is employed in agnculturo, 
new land is tilled, a further outlay is madtf on fend 
already tilled; and thus also rent arises from in¬ 
crease of papitrl. 

When capital is withdrawn from agriculture, infe¬ 
rior, i. e. the most expensive soils, are let out of cul¬ 
tivation ; and thus rent falls. 

A rise of rent is, therefore, a symptom, and not a 
cause, of wealth. 

The tendency of rent is, therefore, to rise for ever 
in an improving country. But there are counter¬ 
acting causes. 
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Art ' increases*,production beyond tlio usual re¬ 
turns to capital \ aid out: prices tall in proportion 
to lHe abundance of the supply, and rent declines. 

Improved i'ucdilies tor bringing produce to mar¬ 
ket, by increasing the supply, cause prices to fall 
and rent to decline. 

Commodities, being produced by capital and la¬ 
bour, mu the joint property of the capitalist and 
labourer. ‘ 

The capitalist pays in advance to the labourers _ 
their share of the commodity, and thus becomes its 
sole owner. 

The portion thus paid is Wages. 

Real Wages are the articles of use and con¬ 
sumption that the labourer receives .hi return for his 
labour. 

». -^JoMiNAJ. Wages are the portion he receives of 
these things reckoned in money.» 

Ibe fund from which wages are paid in any 
country consists of the articles required for the use 
and consumption' of lal»ureip which that country 
contains. 

The. PROPORTION OF THIS FUND RECEIVED BY 
INDIVIDUALS MUST MAINLY. DEPEND ON THE NUM¬ 
BER AIAONG WHOM THE FUND IS DIVIDED. 

The late of wages in any country depends, there¬ 
fore, nol'on the wealth which that, country contains, 
but on the proportion between its capital and its po¬ 
pulation. 

, As population has a tendency to increase faster 
than capital, wages can h‘e prevented from falling to 
the lowest point only.diy adjusting the proportion of 
population to capital’. 

The lowest point to which wages can he perma¬ 
nently reduced, is that which affords a hare subsist¬ 
ence to the labourer. 
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The highest point to which wages can perma¬ 
nently mised is that which leaves to the capitalist 
just profit enough to make it worm his while to in¬ 
vest capital. 

The variations of the rate of wages between tlieSo 
extreme points depending mainly on the supply of 
labour offered to the capitalist, the rate of wages is 
mainly determined by thg sellers, not the buyers of 
labour. 

The produce of labour and capitfrt, after renthas 
been paid, is divided between the labourer and the 
capitalist, under the nam^of wages and profits. 

Where there are two shares, each determines 
the other, provided they press equally u—in one 
another. 

The increase of the supply of labour, claiming 
reward, makes the pressure in the prtisont cassyjK., 
equal, and re miens wages the regulator of profits. 

The restriction of the supply of foochcauserthe 
fall oft both profits and wages. 

The increased expense of raisfng food enhances 
its prtice: labour, both agricultural and manufac¬ 
turing, becomes dearer (without advantage, to the 
labourer): this rise oil wages causes profits to fall ; 
and this fall brings after it a reduction of th<»dabour- 
er's share, or a fall of wages. 

The fall of profits and wages is thus referable to 
the same cause which raises rgnt;—to an inequality 
in the fertility of soils. 

Thus it appears that, owing to the inequality 
of soils, and the principle of increase in the 
number of consumers, the natural tendency of 
rent is to rise ; and to rise in proportion to the 
increase in the number of consumers. The ten- 
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dency of profits is to fall as rent rises, i. r. as 
the nroduction \ l f food becomes more expensive. 
The fall of profits brings after it, as a necessary 
consequence, the fall of wages; and the indivi¬ 
dual shares of wages are still further reduced by 
every increase of tic numbers among whom the 
wages’ fund is to be divided. 

These, are important-truths, and by no means 
discouraging, if we know how to make use of 
them. Ther&'is no need hastily to suppose that 
our landowners must inevitably get all the 
wealth of society into, their own hands, so that 
there will in time b? only two classes in the 
state,—landowners and paupers. It is possible 
that, diis might happen, as it is possible that we 
jjjay all di.e of famine from nobody choosing to 
be at the trouble of tilling the ground. The two 
ca^es are 1 possible, and the catastrophes about 
equally probable. No one can deny the Strong 
tendency to famine to'whb h we are all liable 
unless we exert ourselves to avoid it ; and the 
undue’rise of rent, and fall of profits and wages, 
is quitg as certainly avoided by moderate caution 
—by bringing natural laws to bear upon each 
other, and not (as some desire) a law of human 
will to control that which is beyond the reach of 
the unassisted human will. 

■ Some who toil and earn but little recompense 
cry out upon the wealth of the landowners, and 
desire a law which’' shall forbid their receiving 
more than so much for a certain quantity and 
quality of land. A law that men should not die 
m a famine would be as much to the purpose. 
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The way to prevent men dying of hunger is to 
sow graia for them ; and the war to prevent tire 
landlords growing unduly rich is To provide rtiore 
food;—whether hy improving the methods . of 
tdlage at home, or inventing and improving pro¬ 
ductions of other kinds which may exchange for 
food from abroad. Another way is by making 
machinery (which does n‘«*t eat ami drink) super¬ 
sede human labour, so that we may mave the 
increased production without the accompanying 
consumption ; but the most certain method of all, 
and that which is in the gower of all, is to pro¬ 
portion the number of consumers to the existing 
supply of food. As soon as this is done, rents 
will be stationary, and will be certain to fall after, 
the next improvement in tillage or .manufacture. 
Meantime, the landowner can no more help^tfie 
rise of his rents than the poorest operative in the 
next town ; and, in fact, not so much, if that 
operative is bringing.up a large*family to depre¬ 
ciate tiie value of labour, and increase the exces¬ 
sive pressure upon food. The landlord, meantime, 
declares truly that he Is growing no richer. He 
is told that his rents have risen since .such a 
time; but (from various causes) his, tenants 
cannot pay the whole ; and he is besides burdened 
with the maintenance of the* indigent who have 
been pauperized by the. undue depression pf 
wages. No one would be-more glad than lie, to 
have his rents nominally lowered so that lie 
might feceive the whole, and do what he pleased 
with it. No one would he more glad than he, if 
he be wise, at the tidings of fresh discoveries in 
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science or inventions in art, or of new resources 
opened'beyond Lea, or of increased providence in 
the habits of the poorer classes, which should 
cause his income to fall with the price of fodd, 
brit render his lessened income more secure. 

It is of even greater consequence to ascertain 
the relative position o£ the otljcr two parties, 
since any- quarrel about thqir respective shares 
eaijnot but cause a diminution of that which is to 
be divided between them. Each party being 
dependent upon the other, any interruption of 
their harmony cannot but be injurious to both: 
but dissension is especially disastrous where, as 
in th9 present case, the dependence is unequal. 
The capitalists have the great advantage over the 
laborers of being able to wait longer for the 
adji stment of disputes which may arise between 
them. Deplorable as are the consequences to 
individuals and to society qjF living upon capital 
from the absence of revemle, the ease ofethose 
who aje driven to live upon their capital is, at 
least, better than that of the party which has no 
capital* j,o live upon. 

,The consequence of this inequality of depend¬ 
ence is "that power of a different kind is more 
frequently put in aciion by the more dependent 
than by the less dependent party. The power of 
combination to obtain* a larger share of the 
subsistence fund is jn the hands of both parties, 
and is occasionally used by both ; but much more 
frequently by the labourers than by the capitalists. 
For this there are obvious reasons. 
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If the propoition of labour to capital be equal, 
there is ljttle inducement to either' party fo quarrel 
with the other, as their shares of gairf are 
balanced: hut if any capitalists choose to press 
upon the labourers, it is to their own ultimafe 
disadvantage, as well as that of the labourers ; for 
there can never be a combination so extensive as 
to include all capitalists *, and thewe who are not 
included will find it their interest to the 

prices of their commodities, pacing the same 
wages as the united capitalists, and being content 
with the ordinary rate of profit. By means of this 
underselling, the extraordinary rate of profit is 
necessarily brought down,*and the capitalists are 
just as they wlire at first, the reduction leaving 
fallen upon the wages of the labourer. Matters 
can seldom, however, proceed so far*as to^fie 
infliction of this ‘gratuitous injury, y the pro¬ 
portion of labour to capital be equal, a,very short 
resistance of the labourqjs to the reduction of 
their wages suffices tt> make the capitalists repent 
of their endeavours to grasp more than their 
share: and such emteavours are consequently 
extremely rare where capital and labour are duly 
proportioned. 

i If there be a superabundance of capital, the 
capitalists.are : n no condition to gain any thing 
by combination. To pay high wages answers 
better to them than to *live upon their capital. 
In such a case, therefore, hhe capitalists never 
combine.—Or rather,—and I say it with sorrow,— 
if such a case should arise, they would not 
combine. Such cases can scarcely be spoken of 

p 
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in tins country as matters of actual experience, 
since there are but too few instances o f capital 
bein£ abundant m proportion to labour. 

On the third supposition,—that labour abounds 
in proportion to capital,—-there is no need for 
the capitalists to use their power of combination. 
They can obtain what they want without it. The 
labourers are the weaker party, inasmuch as they 
must have food, and depend cn the capitalists for 
it:-—not for 'the quantity;—that depends on 
themselves,—on the numbers they bring to 
divide a certain quantity ;—and the capitalists can 
resist their claims no further than to secure the 
rate of profit, without which no capitalist would do 
business. Not for the quantity of food to each 
man do the labourers depend on the capitalists; 
buVfor the purchase of their labour at all; and 
therefore, ,the capitalists do not need to combine 
when labour superabounds. 

For the sa m& reasons, the labourers do not 
need to combine when capital superabounds. 
They can naturally obtain as large a share of the 
subsistence fund as will IestVe ordinary profits to 
the capitalist: and this happens of course, as is 
well knqwn from the examples of newly settled 
countries, and newly invented manufactures, 
where the profits of the capitalist are invariably 
prevented by the’dearness of labour from much 
exceeding the ordinary rate. 

In cases of equal "proportion, the labourers run 
even a greater risk from a strike than the 
capitalists. Some of the capitalists will, if the 
balance be exact, withdraw their capitai from 
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business rather than stand a strike ; and thus is 
caused an immediate superabundance 6f labour, 
with all its disadvantages to the* labourers. * But 
if* no capitalist withdraws, the waste of capital 
necessarily caused by a' strike causes also a 
superabundance of labour • and thus also the 
labourers suffer for having destroyed the balance. 

But when cembinatirt# is res»rtcdtp in the 
absence of all other power, its results are the 
most disastrous to the weak party 4 vhich employs 
it. The labourers who superabound are already 
at a disadvantage, widely can only be increased 
by any resistance which liflps to impoverish the 
capitalists. They may injure the capitalists by 
impairing the Capitalists’ share pf the subsistence, 
fund : but they injure themselves much more by 
impairing, at the.same time, the labourers' sTfSre. 
That such means of injuring capitalists are Svcr 
resorttd to in such a condition of affairs proves 
most forcibly that the largest oftlie parties con¬ 
cerned is not yet fully aware how the case stands, 
and that a far greater power of competition with 
the capitalists is' lodged with them thavj fliat 
which they are too ready to employ to tl* injury 
of both parties and the good of neither.. 

If it had been, indeed, true that, by any natu¬ 
ral laws of distribution, any class of society could 
be placed in a position of necessary and perma¬ 
nent inferiority of rights to any other class, all 
writers on the philosophy of •society would have 
shrunlf from relating any fables which must con¬ 
vey so sad a moral. But there is a very cheering 
inoral involved in every melancholy story that 
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wo hear of the contentions of masters and 
men, anil of the sufferings which thence arise. 
The Vact is that,'’so far from the masters having 
any natural power,—even if they had the wish, 
—to oppress the working classes, the working 
classes hold a power, which may make them the 
equals in independence of any class in society. 
That thqy have not yet vised it : s less their fault 
than their'misfortune. Whether fault or mis¬ 
fortune, it is destined to be remedied, if we may 
trust to experience working its invariable work, 
and communicating that vvisdom and power 
which can by no other means be gained. The 
only control over the price of labour resides 
with those who can control its quantity. Over¬ 
stock the market with labour, and the most com¬ 
passionate of capitalists can do nothing to pre¬ 
vent its being ill rewarded. Understock the 
market with labour, and the veriest miser that 
ever employed gold fon profit cannot prevent la¬ 
bour fetching a high price. And with •whom 
does it rest to overstock or understock the market 
with Jg,bour ? With whotTf does it rest to deter¬ 
mine whether the subsistence fund which exists 
sh'All be divided among a moderate number or 
among a scrambling multitude ? Most assuredly 
not with the capitalists but the labourers. 

cWhen the labouring class fully comprehends 
the extent of the power which it holds,—a power 
of obtaining not «nly its own terms from the 
capitalists, but all the necessaries and comforts 
of life, and with them the ease-and dignity which 
become free-born men, they will turn'their other 
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power of combination to better purposes than 
those-of annoyance and injury. The'common 
pjea of those labourers who already understand 
their own case is that there is little use in scat¬ 
tered individuals being careful to proportion their 
families to their means' of subsistence, while the 
greater number multiply thoughtlessly, and pre¬ 
pare for new encroachments on The subsistence 
fund. The same jrlea has been in use for ever 
on the first proposal of any great social amelio¬ 
ration ; and it has ever been found that ameliora¬ 
tion has followed with *inexpeeted speed upon 
the virtuous efforts of scaffered individuals. They 
work round to each oilier, they combine, they 
bring others into the combination, amb.thesa 
again bring more, till there arc hundreds of fol- 
lowers for every, leader, and for every follower 
there is a foe the less. Why should it not l?e so 
with this greatest of all ameliorations tliat has 
ever been proposed^ If the working classes can 
still Combine for objects which have been a thou¬ 
sand times proved unattainable or hurtful when 
attained, why should*they not combine f<ir pur¬ 
poses of providence and mutual support in a 
better system of economy '! Such combinations 
have already begun ; for evpry society which has 
for its object# the economy of the resources ol 
the working people, anjJ the encouragement ol 
provident habits, is a society for limiting the 
population within the meanstif subsistence. Many 
such associations are so well founded as to give 
assurance that they will be persevered in ; if per* 
severed in, it cannot be very long before some one 
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class or band of labourers feels the benefits of pru¬ 
dence, anil exhibits the truth that moderate self- 
deniSl in one difection brings means of rational 
indulgence in others: and when this happens, the 
work of amelioration will be fairly begun. The 
working men's day will be at hand, and no one' 
will hail it more joyfully than the capitalists ;— 
for willingly wiiuld tliej 'exchange such power as 
is given them by the helplessness of their la¬ 
bourers, for security against the waste of capital 
which is caused by the opposition of their work¬ 
people and the pauperism of their dependents. 

Combinations of labourers against capitalists 
, (whatever other effects they may Wave) cannot se¬ 
cure a permanent rise of wages unless the supply 
of labour falls short of the demand;—in which case, 
stril’.es are usually unnecessary. ' 

Nothing^can permanently affect .the rate of wages 
which does'not affect the proportion of population 
to capital. 1 J 

Legislative interference does not affect thS pro¬ 
portion., and is therefore useless. 

Strikes affect it only by wasting capital, and are 
therefore worse than useless. 

(Combinations may avail or not, according to the 
reasonableness of their objects. 

Whether reasonable or not, combinations are not 
subjects for legislative interferencethe law having 
no cognizance of their cajises. 

Disturbance of the peace being otherwise pro¬ 
vided against, combinations are .wisely therefore 
now left unregarded by the law. « 

t The condition of labourers may be best im¬ 
proved,— 

l. By inventions and discoveries which create 
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capital; and by husbanding instead of wast¬ 
ing capital ;—for instance, by making savings 
instead of supporting strides. 

2. By adjusting the proportion of popu-‘ 

RATION TO CAPITAL. 

This is not the place in which to show how 
tremendous is the wasta of capital in a turn-out; 
nor have I been able to do it in that»>6ne of my 
fables which treats of combinations of worlqpen. 

I felt myself bound to present the fairest instance, 
in order to show the badness of the principle of 
a strike in the best case; but I have the means 
of showing, if I had bht the space, that the 
members of a» combination are often—are com¬ 
monly—the victims of a far In ore despotic ty¬ 
ranny than they themselves ascribe <o tha^mas¬ 
ters, and a mor<? ruinous spoliation than th« dis¬ 
contented suppose the rich desirous to inflict' 
upon the poor. I^trusj and believe that there 
are yiany William* Allens among the class of 
operatives; but I also believe that few pf these 
are leaders of strikes. Allen was an unwilling 
leader of a strike; and there are many $ho see 
even more clearly than he did the hojielesyaess 
and mischievousness of the contest, who have, 
either more selfishness to iftep them out of it, or 
more nerve to make a protest against a bad prin¬ 
ciple, and a stand against a bad practice. 1 be¬ 
lieve that the most intelligent and the best men 
among the working-classes now decline joining 
a turn-out; and it is very certain that not only 
the most ignorant, but the worst, are among the 
first to engage. The reasons for this will be 
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sufficiently obvious to those who consider what 
facilities 'these associations afford for such prac¬ 
tices‘‘as ignorant and bad men like,—for mqd- 
djing and governing, for rioting, for idling, and 
tippling, and journeying, and speechifying at 
other people’s expense. No better occasion 
could be devised for exposing the simple, and 
timid, and unitary to bd robbed, and jobbed, and 
made tools of by a few sharpers and idle busy- 
bodies. It is Very certain that three or four indi¬ 
viduals have often succeeded, for their own pur¬ 
poses, in setting three or four hundred, or thou¬ 
sand, better men than .themselves at enmity with 
their masters. It is difficult to imagine a case 
>of m<5re spirit-reusing hardship than that of the 
labourer vyho is compelled or inveigled into a 
cor^est which lie knows, or map know, to be bad 
in principle, and hopeless in its issue,—who must, 
against bis will or iiis reason, give up a subsist¬ 
ence which is already loo scanty, in order that 
he may find it still further reduced when he re¬ 
turns \o it. In consideration of such cases, 
which, everybody knows to be very common, I 
shall stkte a few facts, which may assist and 
strengthen the determination of some who may 
be striving against the now prevalent disposition 
to strike for wages. The circumstances of the 
time will excuse a disjjroportionecl enlargement 
on a very obvious point. 

In order to brinj the principle of strikes to 
the test, we have only to ask whether tliey in¬ 
crease capital or check population?—one or other 
of which they must do if they are to benefit the 
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struggling party. It is known to everybody that 
they do jieither ; but it is not so well kflown that 
they do the direct contrary,—tlfet they not*only 
waste capital, but increase the supply of labour, 
the very thing of which there is already too' 
much. They do this bj~ driving the capitalists to 
find those silent labourers who never ask subsist¬ 
ence or refuse «their meters’ bidding—the ma¬ 
chines, which are* the workmen’s abhorrence. 
It is unreasonable as it is vain t# abhor machi¬ 
nery ; and that its use is facilitated by strikes 
will be regarded hereafter as one of the few com¬ 
pensating circumstances which arise out of the 
miseries of such a struggle for power or for 
bread. But, However great m^y be the ultimate, 
good of this issue, the issue is certainly the very 
reverse of that contemplated and desired by those 
who turn out. Yet the time is come £or theft to 
meet it; and they will do well to tejte heed to 
the state of the labour-market 9t this period. 
After long depression and many fluctuations, 
it appears that there is a revival of a steady de¬ 
mand for labour. Thh condition of our capj^artists 
is, however, different from what it was *in most 
former periods of prosperity. They .are teovv 
busy; but they work for very low profits in 
almost every branch of manufacture or trade. 
Their men must also work hard for little pay, 
till some of the many circumstances which tend 
to raise profits shall have occurred. Never, how¬ 
ever, were our working-class less disposed to take 
the low wages which alone the masters are abla 
to give. Combinations to secure a rise are 
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everywhere spreading, and grand preparations 
are thus making for securing a fall. The low 
profhs of the masters will not stand encroach¬ 
ment. There is a brisk foreign competition, 
which forbids trifling with any present demand. 
Under these circumstances, if our working men 
choose to stand idle, what remains to be done 
but to use machinery *6 the utmost extent that 
ingenuity can devise on the spur of a great occa¬ 
sions 1 The quantity of human labour already 
thus superseded is very considerable; and there 
will be more, in proportion to the failure of har¬ 
mony between capitalists and labourers, till not a 
visible chance is left for the employment of half 
,our working men in the way they themselves 
propose. Happy will it be for them if the usual 
consequences of the improvement of machinery 
follow in .the extension of our manufactures, so 
that there, may still be room for such as can 
learn a new business!. and happy will it be for 
them if they have become' convinced, in tbeir 
time of hardship, that to moderate the supply of 
labuiyr is the only way df securing its desired 
recompense! 

<Tbe fallowing case illustrates the method by 
which human labour is driven out of demand : 
it is only one of many which have arisen out of 
the tyranny of the leaders of strikes, who, not 
satisfied with turning out themselves, compel 
their weaker, but reluctant, brethren to be idle 
alsp. In the case in question, the turning-out of 
.the head spinners in a cotton factory, compelling 
the idleness of six or seven work-people subordi- 
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nate to each spinner, has led the head spinner’s 
master tp find that lie can do without him, and 
the six or seven subordinates to # rejoice in their 
freedom from dependence on his movements. , 

Six or seven different machines are employed 
in the production of cotton-yarn from raw cotton. 
All but the last are called “ preparation machi¬ 
nery, - ’ and one person waits upcfn earji. The 
oflice of this preparation machinery is to form 
the raw cotton into a thick and fender thread, 
called a “ roving.” The office of the last ma¬ 
chine is to twist and draw out the roving into a 
finer and stronger thread: tjiis operation is called 
“ spinning,” and the spun thread is “yarn,” This 
machine is called the “ hand-mule.” Hand-wyiles 
arc worked in pairs, each pair requiting the head 
spinner above-mejitioned to direct its operation, 
and two or more children to place the rovings 
in the machine, and piece the threads Uiat break. 

The head spinner,.though paitl in proportion 
to the Superiority of his work, has always been 
the one to turn out; and his subordinates’ must 
go with him of necessity, however averse >Hey 
might be to do so. It was not to be boifie that 
the discontents of the comparatively few shotfld 
derange the whole manufacture, and deprive the 
many of their bread ; and nothing could be more 
natural than for some expedient to be sought by 
which the masters and the subordinates might be 
made independent of the heath spinners. Twenty 
years sgo, attempts were made to invent some 
apparatus which might be attached to the mule, 
and discharge the spinner’s task. The apparatus 
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first used was either too complex or loo uncertain 
in its operation to answer the purpose ; and, as 
ofteii' as it failed, the spinners clapped their 
hands, believed the manufactujp more in their 
power than ever, and advanced in their demands 
accordingly. They went somewhat too far in 
1824, when they refused very high wages, and 
drove the Manchester capitalists to vigorous 
measures r of self-defencd. The requisite talent 
wa3 sought and found for the object required; 
and, early in 1825, a patent for the “ self-acting 
mule ” was taken out, nothing being wanting to 
its efficacy but the simplification which time and 
practice were sure to bring, and which would 
lesser its cost so as to qualify ‘it for common 
adoption. No sooner had it been set to work, 
antf begud to gain reputation, than a great part 
of 'the establishment where it was in use was 
destroyed ,by fire, and the machine was not heard 
of for some months. As soon as it began to be 
again attended to, so gre'at a stagnation of 
trade took place, that the spirit of the spinner 
waa_subdued •_ the master was unwilling to mor¬ 
tify him in his distress, and all mention of the 
se&F-actipg mule was dropped. This was very 
hard, upon the patentees, who had been originally 
forced into the business, and had spent, not only 
much time and pains, but a great deal of moaey 
on the invention. They rightly supposed, how¬ 
ever, that the head spinners would give them 
their turn on the first opportunity. They went 
> on improving and improving their invention, 
while awaiting another strike on the revival of 
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trade. This happened at the close of 1829 ; and 
then several leading houses provided themselves 
with each a pair of self-acting Mules, by w%y of 
trial: but the adoption of the machine went on 
languidly till the great strike of 1831 achieved 
its triumph. It is now<used in upwards of fifty 
mills, and seems likely soon to be adopted in all 
others. The head spinors have* not j. chance 
against it; for it not only savestheir vfages, and 
leaves their subordinates at peace, <but does their 
work better than they could do it themselves;— 
an unexpected result witl^which the perseverance 
of the inventors has been rewarded. The quantity 
of yarn is] greater than could before be produced 
in the same lithe and with the same number of 
spindles : the yarn is of greater strength and 
more uniform quality : there is a matefial string 
of vvaste in the subsequent processes, from the 
regularity with which the yarn is wound on the 
spindle ; and, from the same cause, a greater 
quantity of a bette? fabric than before issues 
from the loom of the weaver. • 

This story preaches its own moral. JJjtery 
one ought to be glad to hear of improvements in 
the comforts of mankind; but all woul^I rather 
pay any other purchase-money for them than 
the subsistence of a useful and often suffering 
class of society. It is in the power of our work¬ 
ing class to provide that ’all such improvements 
shall henceforth arise otherwise than through 
their opposition, and for their destruction. With 
them rests the choice of controlling the labour- 
market on the one hand, and pauperism on the 
other. _____ e 
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If no moral reaches us from the long tragedy 
of pauperism which has been enacted before the 
eyes bt‘ many generations, we are past teaching. 
Fpr the last three generations, especially, the 
“state of the indigent has been an object of pri¬ 
mary attention to all classes in our society. 
Statesmen have legislated, magistrates have ad¬ 
ministered. the'blergy have preached, tradesmen 
and manufacturers have contributed, the farmers 
have been bifidened: almost the sole employ¬ 
ment of women, next to the care of their own 
families, has been the charge of the poor ; alms¬ 
giving has been the first virtue to which infant 
enthusiasm has been roused, and charity, in this 
sense," has been made the test of moral sincerity 
and religious-proficiency. And what has all this 
done for society ? The number of the indigent 
has increased from day to day, and at a perpetu¬ 
ally increasing rate, till it lias absorbed, in a 
legal charity alohe, nine millions per annum of 
the subsistence-fund, which is the clear right of 
the independent labourer. It is no small consi- 
derSt'on that the habitually indigent become, as 
a mattef’of course, as their dotftn, the most pro¬ 
fligate portion of society. But this fearful con¬ 
sideration is not all v We not only defraud the 
industrious classes of their due, now tempting 
and now forcing them jjown into a state of indi¬ 
gence, and by the same act condemning them to 
hopelessness and vice, but we, at the same time, 
put in motion an apparatus of moral evil among 
"every class which has to communicate with'the 
indigent, which would bear down the preaching 
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of the twelve apostles themselves. If account 
could be taken of the unjust partialities' of ma¬ 
gistrates, of the abuse of povvertby open ventries, 
afid the jobbing by select vestries ; of the heart¬ 
wringing oppression sustained by the tradesman' 
and farmer; of the open licentiousness and con¬ 
cealed fraud, the ungodly conspiracies and dia¬ 
bolical hatreds jiourishet^ by ourey^tem of legal 
charity, and the daily repeated, crufl injustice 
inflicted by our methods of pubiic and private 
charity, we might well doubt whether some fiend 
had not been making spprt of us under the holy 
semblance of charity. It may be doubted whe¬ 
ther the most profligate, tyranny ever broke or 
depraved so nlany hearts as the charities of out; 
Christian nation. If our pfSctit^s are to be 
judged by their fruits, there are node, ndfct to 
slavery, for which we need so mucks pardoli as 
for o«r methods of charity. 

There is no use yi pleading *our good inten¬ 
tions* The father? of the Inquisition are ever 
ready with their plea of good intention*. The 
parent who breaks tllte spirit, and thus annijjilates 
the moral liberty of his child, does it »with the 
best intentions. The manceuvrer tel|s tw#nty 
lies a-day with the best intentions. There is, 
perhaps,.no crime in whose defence good inten- 
tK»s may not with sincerity have been pleaded. 
The question is why, with evidence that we were 
wrong, daily and hourly before our eyes, we did 
not wiend our methods. Thence arises the moral 
of this dreary lesson, that virtue, whether benefu 
cence or any other, does not consist in formal and 
arbitrary practices, but in conformity to vital 
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principles. Without regard to this essential 
truth, virtue may turn to vice before,we are 
award; and as a proof of it, we have been doing 
the pleasure of fiends under -a persuasion that we 
'were discharging the duty of Christians. We 
have exercised self-denial, in our charity: but so 
did Simeon Stylobates in his piety, when he lived 
on the tojiof a pillar. ,We have‘toiled and suf¬ 
fered in our charity : but so did the pilgrims who 
walked with ptas in their shoes to the sepulchre. 
Their piety and their sufferings were a mockery 
of Him they worshipped; and our charity lias 
proved a scandal to tjiie religion we profess. 
What follows ? Not that piety and charity are 
» mockery and a .delusion; but that Simeon did 
not understand the one, and we have most as¬ 
suredly mistaken the other. 

One essential distinction between a compara¬ 
tively rich 0 and poor society is in the moral right 
which individuals have to dispose of their money 
in certain modes. Where capital abounds ill pro¬ 
portion-to the consumers, individuals are fully 
justrf.-jd in giving away in Whatsoever form and to 
whomsoever they please ; as they give away that 
which leaves nobody destitute. But >n a- society 
where population abounds in proportion to capi¬ 
tal, to give food and clothing to the idle while 
the industrious are debarred frqm earning it 1 ,’is 
to take subsistence from him whose due it is, to 
give it to one who has no claim. Thus to violate 
justice can be no true charity. Where*-con¬ 
sumers abound in proportion to capital, it is ob¬ 
vious that the way to bestow most happiness is, 
not to take away one man’s share to give it to 
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another, but to do vvliat is possible toward? 
creating another share in such a way as not to 
cause more want. In other words, almsgiving 
fs the mode of charity appropriate to one stata 
of society, and the establishment of provident 
associations, and the encouragement-of emigra¬ 
tion, and especially of education, are the modes 
of chanty appropriate 1*9 another state of society. 
We have need enough of charity in*our present 
state ;—with hundreds of thousands of paupers 
in our parishes, and of half-starved artizans in 
our towns, and broken^spirited labourers in our 
villages. We have need enough of charity,— 
of the time of such as have leisure, and of the 
attention of the’thoughtful, and of the exertions 
of the active, and of the wealth pf the opulent. 
All these will be too little for the removalSrf the 
evil which our own mistakes have caused. * We 
hav <4 need enough of charity ; and # if we would 
learn how to ajiply.it, there are those among the 
suffwers who can instruct us. There is in exis¬ 
tence a letter from a poor operative li^ng in a 
district where charities of food and ejpthing 
abound, entreating the influential pasties whom 
he addressee to put an end to the almsgiving 
which leaves no chance of a just provision to the* 
high-souled Working man.'There is in existence 
fs-petition from a body of agricultural labourers 
to the House of Lords, last year, praying for 
the abolition of legal charity which condemns 
the labourer to starvation or degradation. These 
documents are signs of the times which are n@t 
to be mistaken, and which may well strike us 
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" silent with shame at our incessant complaints of 
the poof for having lost their spirit of independ¬ 
ence,' and become a degraded race. Where js 
• our Christian charity, when we first wrest from 
‘tliem their independence, and then taunt them 
with the loss ? when jve invite them to encroach, 
and then spurn them for encroaching ? 

Even fpm this*enormous evilv however, good 
is at this "moment arising. The rapid, the ap¬ 
palling increase- of the mischief has directed the 
general attention towards it; and the two grand 
principles with which we set out afford the sug¬ 
gestion of remedies whiph are actually in prepara¬ 
tion. It is now many years since certain com- 
piissiocers, appointed by the French government 
to investigate x-ur pauper system, pronounced it 
the ^feat jtolitical gangrene of. England, which 
it was equally dangerous to remove and to let 
alone. The mischief lias been on the increase 
ever since, and yVt there is hope of cure. If it 
were not that we had sound principles to go tapon, 
—if wo. had all this vice and misery on our hands 
to be^got rid of we knew not how, our condition 
would indeed be deplorable. But, once having 
gotdiold of the truth that ours is a society where 
labour abounds in proportion to capital, we know 
at least how to look about for a remedy, and 
with what aim to direct our proceedings. We 
must lessen the inducements to indigence, 
(strange that such should exist!) by making the 
condition of the pauper inferior to that oY the 
independent labourer, and ensure its remaining 
universally bo by appointing a rigid, impartial, 
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and uniform administration of the funds of our 
legal charity. Every diminution of the induce¬ 
ments to indigence is necesstfrily an increase 
or the inducements to independence ; both by, 
giving the right bias to the inclinations of the 
labourer, and by saving a portion of the sub¬ 
sistence-fund. 

In proportion to the savings •effejfgd in the 
subsistence-fund by a rigid administration of the 
legal charity, the surplus labour ftf our parishes 
will be absorbed ; and if, by a wise scheme of 
emigration, the disproportion between our capital 
and labour can be still farther reduced, a way 
will be open foj the total abolition of a legal 
charity,—the most demoralizing agency, peshapsf 
which can be introduced into any state,—a # curse 
beneath which society can prosper. We %liall 
then be at liberty to apply our charity wholly to 
that object which should now be uppermost with 
all the truly benevolent?—to prevent indigence 
instead of providing for it, in the full confidence 
that “ accidental cases will be relieved*^iy ac¬ 
cidental succour. 1 ' 'There are many who believe 
that an immediate abolition of our legdj charity 
would ’cause less misery than its long Con¬ 
tinuance: but there is happily no occasion to 
contemplate the alternative. There is a strong 
hdpfe afforded by various instances of partial 
reformation that a way remains for us out of our 
difficulties,—toilsome and painful, no doubt, but 
practicable and safe j—a way of so rectifying the 
administration of our poor-laws as to give u# 
the power of at length abolishing them. Honoured 
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be the rulers who shall set us'forward on this 
path ; and blessed be every one who bestirs 
himself to remows obstructions by the substitution 
of a true for a spurious charity !* 

Here is the statement of the evil and of one of 
the appropriate remedies. 

In a society •iomposeij () of a natural gradation of 
ranks, sonic must-be poor; i. <j. have nothing more 
thaji the meant of present subsistence. 

Any suspension of these means of subsistence, 

* If a rebuke were needed for despondency respecting 
the prospects of society, it might be found in the experi¬ 
ence of the change which U few months have wrought in 
the popular convictions as to the true direction of charity. 
“FifteciV months ago, it required some resolution to give 
so much pain to kind hearts as was occasioned by such 
exposures those contained in “ Cousin Marshall,” and 
yet "more ti^ protest against poor-laws for Ireland. The 
publications of the Poor-Law Commissioners have since 
wrought poiverfully in the right direction. Coftviction 
has flashed from mmd to mind s and now we hear from 
all quarters of Provident and Friendly Societies, \>f Kini- 
gration^pf parish struggles for the rectification of aliuses, 
of tlm regulation of workliouser, the shutting up of soup 
and Blanket charities, and the revision of charitable con¬ 
stitutions* with a view to promote the employment of 
iaiibur rather than the giving of alms. The extent of 
the change of opinion in the same time with regard to 
poor-laws for Ireland Ss scarcely less lemarkabie. On 
no subject has mistake been more prevalent’ and never 
has it more rapidly givea way before the statement of 
principles and facts. The noblest charity, after ali, 
would be a provision»for the regular statement, in a 
popular form, of principles and facts of like importance. 
When shall we have a Minister of Public Instruction 
who will be the angel of this new dispensation f It is for 
the people to say when. 
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whether through disaster, sickness, or decrepitude,' 
converts the poor into the indigent. 

Since indigence occasions misejy, and dispeses to 
vfce, the welfare of society requires the greatest 
possible reduction of the number of the indigent. 

Charity, public and private, or an arbitrary distri¬ 
bution of the subsistence*fur>-l, has hitherto failed to 
effect this object; the proporticj^of the indigent to 
the rest of the population having in$rease<j from age 
to age. 

This is not surprising, since an arbitrary distri¬ 
bution of the subsistence-fund, besides rendering 
consumption unproductive, and encouraging a mul¬ 
tiplication of consumers, does not meet the difficulty 
arising from the disproportion of numbers to the 
means of subsii^eace. 

The small unproductive consumption occasioned* 
by the relief of sudden accidentrand jare infirmities 
is necessary, and may be justifiably prof ided for by 
charity, since such charity does not t£nd to*the 
increase of numbers ; but, with this exception, all 
arbitrary distribution of the necqssariel of life is 
injuriqps to society, vfoether in the form of private 
almsgiving, public charitable institutions, or a legal 
pauper-system. 

The tendency of all such modes of distribution 
having been found to be to encourage improvidence 
with all its attendant evils,—to injure 4 the good 
while relieving the bad,—to extinguish the spirit of 
independence on one side, add of charity on the 
other,—to encourage peculation, tyranny, and fraud, 
—and. to increase perpetually the evil they are 
meant to remedy,—but one plea is now commonly 
urged in favour of a legal provision for the indi¬ 
gent.* 

This plea is, that every individual born into a state, 
has a right to subsistence from the state. 
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This plea, in its general application, is grounded 
on a falsp analogy between a state and its mem¬ 
bers, *uid a parent and his family. 

A parent has a considerable influence over the 
svbsistonee-fund of his family, and an absolute con¬ 
trol over the numbers to be supported by that fund : 
whereas the rulers of, a state, from whom a legal 
provision emanates, have little influence over its 
subsistence-fund, and in* Control whatever over the 
number olAts members. 

If the plea of right to subsistence be grounded 
on the faults of national institutions, tho right ought 
rather to be superseded by tho rectification of those 
institutions, than admitted at the cost of perpetuat¬ 
ing an institution more .hurtful than all the others 
combined. 


What then must' be done to lessen the number of 
the ihdigeht now so frightfully increasing ? 

the subsistence-fund must be employed produc¬ 
tively, and capital and labour be allowed }o take 
their natural course ; i. e. the pauper system must, 
by some means or other/be extinguished. 

The number of consumers must be proportioned 
to tlie Vibsistence-fund. To this end, encourage¬ 
ments to the increase of population should be with¬ 
drawn, avid every sanction given to the preventive 
chock; i. e. charity must be directed to the en¬ 
lightenment of the mind instead of to the relief of 
bodily wants. 

If not adopted speedily, all measures will bft too 
late to prevent the universal prevalence of poverty 
in this kingdom, the legal provision for the indigent 
now operating the “extinction of our national re¬ 
sources at a perpetually increasing rate. 


The objects of voluntary emigration, directed by 
the state, are three-fold :— 
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]. To improve the condition of those who emi¬ 
grate, by placing them where «tfloy may 
‘ obtain subsistence at less cost than at home. 

2. To improve the condition of those who re¬ 

main, by increasing the ratio of capital to. 
population. 

3. To improve the rendition of the colonized 

region. 

To fulfil the first of these objects, tjte colony- 
must be so located as to insure - healtflf and abun¬ 
dance to its members ; and it must be so organised 
as to secure the due co-operation of labour and 
capital. 

To fulfil the second oljcet, the removal of each 
individual must be less costly than his maintenance 
at home would Jie«; and the selection must be made 
with a view to lessening the amount of lnunalj pro¬ 
ductiveness at home. * ^ 

To fulfil the third object, the colonies rmfst ho 
selected with a view to their productiveness, botli as 
regards capital and population ; which includes a 
moral fitness to compose an orderly society. 

It fi^jlows from all fliese*consulorations that a new 
settlement should be composed of young, healthy, 
and moral persons; that all should not be liitfourers, 
nor all capitalists; and that, there should be a-suffi- 
cient concentration of their numbeis on-the new 
lands to ensure a facility of exchanges. 

All other proposed remedies must be subjected 
to, ifs this must be regulated by, the test, whether 
tliey assist in proportioning labour and capital. 
The Home Colonization system here fails, on the 
double ground that it ensures a smaller return to 
capital and labour than could be had abroad, and 
serves as a direct premium on population. 
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Home colonies may afford a temporary relief to a 
redundant; population, and also increase the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the lands which they applopriatc'; 
but this is done’by alienating capital from its natural 
channels; and with the certainty of ultimately in¬ 
juring society by increasing the redundancy of 
population over capital. 

Home colonization tiren, though less injurious 
than the unproductive djs’trihulioiiu of the charity- 
fund, is ufferior to foreign colonization, inasmuch 
as t,he one yieldf temporary benefit to a few at the 
expense of ultimate injury to many ; and the other 
produces permanent benefit to all. 

All provisions for rewarding forethought and 
econoipy, and especially all for* the diffusion of 
sound moral andvpolilieal knowledge, approve 
themselves'- by this test. All contrivance and 
card’ in the production and eednomy of capital 
approve themselves also; hut Emigration is 
conspicuous in it» merits, since it not only im¬ 
mediately reaches the seat»*of the evil in the 
mother country, but affords the greatest of bless¬ 
ings Jo^he colonized regions. If regulated by 
a due regard to the infallible test, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive of an arrangement more apt 
to all the purposes of society. Where it has 
failed, the reason of‘failure has oammonly been 
that one link in the chain of operating eajjses 
has been wanting. Ltfhd and labourers cannot 
mutually prosper without the capital which has 
too often been deficient. We have not yet.made 
file experiment of sending out small societies 
completely organized, and amply provided to 
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settle down at once in a state of sufficient civili¬ 
zation Jo spare the mother-country &11 further 
anxiety about the expedition? It can be no 
objection to this that it abstracts capital and thg 
most useful species of labour from- the mother- 
country : since the capital so sent out will yield 
a more rapid and amplq increase to us in a new 
market for commerce tli%n it coiftd l^ure done at 
home; and the labour is that which we least 
want at home,—however good fts quality Inay 
be,—and that which we most want in our posses¬ 
sions on the other sicte the world. Such an 
organized society, howevar, would be able to bear 
a much larger .proportion of children than a 
similar society could take charge of at hfnne,—* 
the labour of children being of as jnuch.more 
value than their maintenance abroad, as it istless 
at home. If for every old person naturiflly belong¬ 
ing tef such a company, left behind, two children 
were taken out, $is *Country would be im¬ 
mediately compensated for the abstraction of 
prime labour, and a provision would be fffade for 
the future contraction of the population/ All 
details, however, from the greatest to the least, 
will be arranged with infinitely less trouble than 
our parochial mismanagements have cost us when 
we have 'once, as a nation, surveyed the dreary 
hauflts of our pauperized, classes, and then taRen 
a flight in spirit to the fair regions abroad which 
invite their labour with a sure promise of rich 
recompense. The time must come when it will 
be a matter of wonder how we could so long bd 
oppressed with a redundancy of labour at homo, 
2E> H 
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while our foreign lands were dreary only for want 
of labour, while an open sea lay between, while 
we had shipping to spare to traverse it, and while 
•Wp were spending nine millions' a year in tlie 
fruitless support of our paupers, and as a premium 
On the production of yet more and more labour. 
The best plea for us in“'that day will be that we 
did not Ufidersfond our own case. By the time 
we have spent nine millions, or the half of nine 
millions, in relieving our labour market, we may 
have discovered how inferior is that superstitious, 
spurious charity which doles out bread at its own 
door to an unlawful petitioner because to give 
bread was once chanty, and that enlightened, 
'genuine benevolence which causes plenty to 
spring in the far corners of the world, nourishing 
at hfipie the ancient household vjrtues which have 
been well *»tigh starved among us, but which are 
pot dead. 


WhtA,decision does our test give out in regard 
to Ireland ? That, as a redundancy of population 
is her universally acknowledged curse, it is un¬ 
reasonable to expect relief from the introduction 
pf a legal charity,—the most efficacious of all 
premium* on population. The conclusion is so 
obvious, that if can be got rid of only by proving 
either that a redundant population is not the great 
grievance of Ireland, or that there may be a legal 
charity which does not act as a premium on 
population. Where are the materials fpx either 
the cme proof or the other 1 
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Whatever affects the security of property, or in- 
teroepts.the due reward of labour, impaits the sub¬ 
sistence-fund by discouraging industry ancf fore¬ 
thought. 

Partnership tenantcies affect the security of pro 
perty by rendering one tenant answerable for tile 
obligations of all Ins parlnr. s, wlide he lias no con¬ 
trol over the management of their portions. 

A gradation of landlords oti one e^AO lias the 
same effect, by tendering one tenant liable to the 
claims Of more than one landlord. 

The levying of fines on a whole district for an 
illegal practice going on in one part of it has the 
same effect, by rendering the honest man liable for 
the malpraeticos of the knave. 

The impositionT>f a church establishment <yi those 
who already support another c^u-ch, interceptslhe 
due toward of labour, by taking frotlf tlip labuMref a 
portion of his earnings for ah Object from which lie 
derives no benefit. 

Thec'practiee of letting land to the highest bidder, 
without regard to former service, hr to the merits of 
the applicants, intercepts the due reward of the 
labourer, by decreeing his gains to expire tttth his 
lease. 1 

All these practices having prevailed itt jRELAkfa', 
her subsistence-fund is proportionably fcnpaijjpd, 
though the reduction is sotnewhbt mdre than com¬ 
pensated by the natufal growth of capital. 

While capital has been growing much more 
slowly than it Ought, population has been increas¬ 
ing much more rapidly than the circumstances of 
the country have warranted; the consequences of 
which.are, extensive and appalling indigence, and 
a wide spread of the motal eiils which attend it. 

An immediate palliation of this indigence would 
he the result of introducing a legal pauper-system 

i i 2 
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into Ireland; but it would be at tbe expense of an 
incalculable permanent increase of the evil. 

To l)vy a poor-rjte on the country at large would 
Jje impolitic, since it would only increase the pri¬ 
mary grievance of an insufficiency of capital, by 
causing a further unproductive consumption of it. 

To throw the burthen *of a pauper-system on 
absentees would be especially unjust, since they 
bear precisely the same "relation to the wealth of 
their country as its resident cap'talists. 

In the case of.lreland, as in all analogous cases, 
permanent relief can bo effected only by adjusting 
the proportions of capital and population ; and this 
must he attempted by means suited to her peculiar 
circumstances. 

The growth of capital should >*be aided by im- 
proo’enlents in agricultural and domestic economy', 
and by the removal of political grievances; from 
whigli would follow a union in place of an opposition 
of interests. 

Population should be reduced within due limits, 

In the present emergency, by well-conducted 
schemes of emigration ; and i , 

Permanently, by educating the people till they 
shall Kb.'e become qualified for the guardianship of 
their'own interests, 

h sameness in the natural laws of distribution 
exactly reverses the, order of possession in new 
countries, i. e., in those where capital abounds 
in “proportion to popplatioh. There the ftmd- 
owner (if any one finds it worth his while to be 
a landowner without being either' a capitalist or 
a labourer at the same time) gains no real rent 
•till the best land is all under cultivation, and then 
yery little till a third degree is resorted to. The 
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capitalist, meanwhile, makes less than . the la¬ 
bourer;* or would gain less if he were noj, like 
tig; landowner, a labourer alscf. Where labour 
is so dear, all are labourers; and the labourer^ 
by a very natural process, soon becomes a capi¬ 
talist and a landowner ;* pnd then he may chance 
to learn what a strariga thing it seems to a mart 
from the mother-countrj to lgt lan4%f a fine 
quality for no better rent than ^ small share of 
the produce ; and how vexatious it is, after har¬ 
ing reaped splendid returns to capital, to have 
to pay away, in the purchase of labour, all but 
little more than the ordinary profits of stock. 

The want of* & due consideration of the diffe-- 
rence in relative condition of^jabourefs at liffme 
and labourers in new countries lifts Jed to*some 

serious errors* in the formation and execiftion 
____*_ 

* Iteis incumbent on me to advert to give ill-success 
of one method of' supplying labour*to the Australian 
colonies which I have represented in much too favourable 
a light in my tale of “ Homes Abroad.” I find that, 
though I have pointed out (pp. 54, 65) the heading 
objections to the plan of*indenturing servants to cdlonial 
settlers, I have represented the issue of sucl» an experi¬ 
ment as more prosperous than it has beenprov’ed infects 
The true state of the chse will be learnetf from the 
following extract from “Papers.relating to the Crown 
Lauds ainb Emigration to New South Wales," printed 
by order of the House of Corqtnons, October, 1331. 

“ The Emigrant, in the cases to which we allude, has 
bound himself, previously to his departure from this 
country, to serve his employer for a time at wages Which, 
though higher than those which he could have obtained 
at home, were much below the ordinary rate in the* 
colony. No attempt has been made to render the 
adviutage obtained by the* employer in this maimer aii 

H 3 
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of some of our plans of colonization. Siich a 
scheme as‘that of penal colonization cony never 

•equivalent for the expense lie has incurred in carryiilj; 
out the Emigrants; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
in many instances the bargain, if strictly adhered to, 
would have been more than reasonably profitable to the 
employer. Indeed it has neen the principal fault of 
these arrangement; that theflhgagemen i of the Emigrant 
has not beesf on either side regarded as a mere under¬ 
taking to repay tljp expense incurred in his conveyance ; 
and hence he has often been led to look upon the trans¬ 
action as a disadvantageous hiring of himself, into which 
he had been misled by his igvorance of the circumstances 
of the place to which he was going. This has been tile 
frequent cause of disconteht on tbe part of indentured 
servants; and their masters, unatfteito derive any 
advantage from unwilling labourers, have found it more 
for their interest to discharge these servants than to 
insist on the light conveyed hy their bond. It is obvious 
that no increased severity in the legal'enactments for the 
protection of contracts could prevent those which we 
have described from being tlms dissolved ; for they have 
been so, not from any insufficiency in the obligations by 
which the Emigrants have been hound, but frdm the 
Impossibility of rendering such obligations worth pre¬ 
serving, inhere one of the partial strongly desires them 
to he cancelled.”—pp. 21, 22. 

These objections apply only to cases of binding for more 
thart the repayment of the expenses of removal to the 
colony. Next to the education of the people at home, 
there is no way in which charity can ‘now pperate so 
beneficially as in making loans, under security of re¬ 
payment, to enable working men, and yet more woi&ing 
women , to transport themselves to our Australian colonies; 
and by diffusing, as widely as possible, correct informa¬ 
tion respecting the condition and prospects of emigrants 
to our North American colonies. This correct informa¬ 
tion, which is to the last degree interesting, may be 
obtained from tbe Papers above referred to, and the 
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have been adopted if the case of the working 
class i® both countries had been understood! 
Resides the many other objections whiclf might 
be and have been forcibly urged, there must 
main the insurmountable one that labour is bef- 
ter rewarded in a new colony than at home. It 
does not appear that any arbitrary severity, short 

“Reports of the Emigration Commissioiffrs, for 1832; 
printed by order of the House of (jpmmons.” Every 
active philanthropist ought to possess himself of the 
contents of these papers. The Report, dated 1832, 
contains the following. 

“ Before we close this account of our proceedings 
regarding New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
we must observe tflat the value of that which has been 
accomplished cannot he justly estimated by* a <»erft 
reference to the number'already^one ant. The general 
scope and tendency of our measures must^ie taaej into 
account, as well as the importance, in an ^ndeavour to 
direct emigration to a quarter comparatively new, of 1 
having succeeded in making a commencement. For, after 
the impulse has once jjeen given towards countries really 
adapt® to emigration, the letters of the settlers them¬ 
selves, more perhaps than the most elaborate statements 
from authority, serve «to maintain and propagate the 
disposition to resort to the same quarter. Although, 
therefore, the measures that have been adopfed this year 
may he limited in their immediate influence^ and if may 
be also impossible to predict with certainty their ulterior 
results, yet, at least, they are fif such a nature that, if 
sucqpssful, they may serve as the foundation of a system 
sufficient for many years to^irevent the progress of the 
Australian colonies from being retarded by the want of 
an industrious population adequate to the development 
of their resources.” (p. 0.) And the mother-country, we 
may add, from being impeded, by an over-crowded popula¬ 
tion at home, in her efforts to exalt the social aiftl 
moral condition of her mighty family. 
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of the infliction of such life-long misery as no 
tfrime can "deserve, can counteract the natural 
law’by’which the labourer is more prosperous in 
cfjjr penal colonies than in England. They are 
.places of privilege, and the carrying him there 
is putting him in a condition of privilege, sooner 
or later, however severely we may punish him 
for any teruybialiie period 1 .' This is so notoriously 
the case, that it has become matter of very serious 
consideration how the lot of the convict can be 
rendered harder, and be made known at home to 
be so ; and arrangemenls"have been made, within 
a short period, by which' the disproportion in the 
lot of the innocent and the guiltyrts considerably 
lessened: Still, however far the convict may be 
placed ,belovy the virtuous emigrant in the scale 
of comfort, no power can, in the'present state of 
.our iabour-iharket, prevent his being much better 
off than the independent labourer at home. The 
power of rulers may ordaih chains, whipping, and 
other penalties to the convict; but it cannot pre¬ 
vent hi? having, during a pressing demand for 
his labour, that abundance of the necessaries of 
life which the virtuous labourer cannot obtain at 
home. Bob Castle* would not now, perhaps, 
be able to purchase an estate on which his honest 
brother Prank was a labourer; but Bob* ho\re ( yer 
he might have been punished for seven or four¬ 
teen years, could not but have a fairer prospect 
before him at the end of that time than hopest 
Frank would have had in England. This neees- 


* See Home* Abroad. 
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sity forms, of itself, a conclusive argument against 
penal colonization as a secondary panishment* 
'ijhat mode of punishment can never corfimimd 
respect or success which wanders so far from tjiff 
principle of retribution as to inflict studied 
miseries as a set-off against advantages which 
cannot be excluded. 

The objects of penal colonization are— 

1. The security of society by the removal of the 

offender. 

2. The security of %ociety by the effect of his 

example. 

3. The reformation of the offender. 

There has fciftierto been an entire failure of all 
these objects : and no wonder: since,— 

1. The offender is only Transferred frqpa one 

portion society to another; ‘and betides, 
frequently returns to his old haunts. 

2. His punishment, as far as it is, punishment, 

takes placg atfoo great a distance to be 
conspieuoifc. as a warning; and in as far 
as his lot does not involve punishnjgnt, the 
effect of hig example is precisely the re¬ 
verse of what is desired. 

3. Our convict arrangements tend V the fur¬ 

ther corruption of the offender by luting 
him experience a jp-eat improvement in 
his condition as a direct consequence of 
his crimes. 

The junction of penal fath voluntary emigration 
tends equally to disappoint the purposes of the one, 
and, to extinguish the benefits of the other; since 
convict labourers find themselves in a state of pri¬ 
vilege, in a region where their labour procures them 
large rewards; and new settlers find their comma- 
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tiity deeply injured by tbe vice and disease ccmse* 
•quent on t£ie introduction of a convict population, 

, .Before closing this part, it may be well to ob¬ 
serve that much vain reluctance to acknowledge 
the two grand principles Which primarily regulate 
the distribution of wealth, arises from too small 
an allowance having behn asked for subordinate 
influences, which may justify a much greater de¬ 
gree of hopefufness respecting the condition of 
an advanced country than some economists have 
ventured to indulge. II is no wonder that the 
kind-hearted turn away,"and refuse to listen to a 
doctrine which is thought to fofbid much hope 
that* the whole of apy society can be comfortably 
provided wi,th “the necessaries of life. It is no 
wonder that the timid cease from trying' to lop 
off evils, if they must believfe that every head of 
the social hydra \yill grow again,—that for every 
redundancy drawn oirtheVe wWl be a speedy t over- 
filling.^ All experience of humanity contradicts 
such forebodings: and, though it would assuredly 
be our dutv to jnake our own generation happier 
thaq the mst, even under the Certainty that the 
next must "fall back again, It is much more ani¬ 
mating to believe, as' we are justified in doing, 
that every advance is a pledge of a further .ad¬ 
vance 5 that every taste 6f comfort, generated to 
the poor man by his own exertions, stimulates 
the appetite for more. It has ever been found 
that, when men have learned to prefer wheateh 
bread to potatoes, it is more likely that their 
chlldtefl^shSuld be taught to Beek butchers’ ureal 
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tlian allowed to fall back to potatoes. The fathe? 
who lias worked bis way up into a glazed anch 
tiled cottage, brings up his chjjdren to fear tire 
'nfud hovel in which they were born. If we d» 
but apply ourselves to nourish the taste for com¬ 
fort in the poor,—to tjke for granted the most, 
instead of the least, that they ought to require, 
there is little fear butVhat, wl*enevqp circum¬ 
stances allow, they will fall-into fur way of 
thinking, and prefer a home of raomfort, earned 
by forethought and self-denial, to herding toge¬ 
ther in a state of reckless pauperism. With 
every increase of resources, let a vigorous exer¬ 
tion be made to jouse the complacency and exalt 
the tastes of the labouring class, and»ij.will. 
assuredly be found, in the interval,before a new 
access of labour can be brought into the nfijjiet, 
that the condition of the class lias improved as a 
matte* of theory, as well as practice,, and that it 
must go hard with tjiem»but tinfy will keep it up. 

All%xperience wSwants this statement. There 
can be no question that the preventije«eheck 
has largely supersefled the positive in all ad¬ 
vancing societies. There can be no dewbt of the 
increased providence Qf the middling classes, %nd 
the enlargement of the domestic requirements of 
the poor; even though wars, famine, and pesti¬ 
lence have nearly ceas^ fo make the awful 
vacancies in which the wants and desires of the 
survivors could expand. Though in some un- 
happy districts where the visitations of want have 
extinguished the moral check, multitudes still 
herd together, more like brutes than human 
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beings, it is certain tlmt there is a larger demand 
,fmong thq working classes of England for better 
food, 'clothing, habitations, and furniture, than 
#heir fathers thought of requiring. If this lifts 
taken place notwithstanding all the bad policy, 
public and private, with wjrich we have weakened 
the spirit and the power of independence, there 
is ample reason for confidence in. an accelerated 
progress in'proportion as public and private in¬ 
fluence .shall work in an opposite direction. Since 
every one can, many will assist in this noble 
work; assured that not a single effort can be 
lost, and that its successful result will extend far 
beyond the present generation^ Few are now 
found to advocate that species of prospective 
benevolence which* acts by long-reaching pe- 
cunjafy bequests ; but it does not follow that 
benevolence may not be prospective. Let it 
extend its view to the remotest ages within ken 
of the human imagination., Let it do this by 
promoting the welfare of th8 parents of “future 
genewtions ;—a wide field enough, if we lived 
but for charity. 
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PART III. 

The total wealth of noeiety being distributed 
among three classes, according to the.principles 
above announced, the next proe'ess is file exchange 
of commodities by individuals for purpose's of 
individual enjoyment. 

- The complication of this process arises chiefly 
from the diversity of production which takes 
place on the eajth, occasioning not only a wide 
difference in the amount of labour requited to 
produce the same results in different regions, but 
a perpetual variegation and augmentation oi' com¬ 
modities, which affect the demand, «and render , 
uncertain the transactions of trade. . 

This complication, however? involves no dis¬ 
astrous perplexity, unless meddled with by powers 
which bear no relation to it. All commodities 
will declare their own value, and obtain equiva¬ 
lents, to the ultimate satisfaction of thS.exchang- 
ing parties, if they are left to themselves ;• but 
when any power, which cannot regulate human 
wants and wishes, interferes to prescribe what 
provision shall be made for those wants “and 
wishes, there is not only a certainty that the 
relative values of commodities will be temporarily 
deranged, to the disadvantage of one of the ex¬ 
changing parties, but an uncertainty when the 
natural relation of values will be restored, and 

i 
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whether disorder will not first spread into every 
ether department -of exchange. Since human 
labour 1 is the universal commodity which is 
brought to market, to be given and taken under 
all forms, (since capital is only hoarded labour,) 
'there is no safety in ticketing any one commodity 
as containing more labour than it naturally in¬ 
cludes, and tliui destroying its bitSance with the 
rest, to the injury of its sellers credit, and its 
buyer’s interest. 1 This is what is done by every 
government which presumes to interfere with the 
barter of individuals, or- authorizes such inter¬ 
ference. The duty of .government is precisely 
tlie reverse;—to secure the freedom of exchange 
r.s carefully as the freedom of labour, in the full 
assurance that ft earf.iot determine relative values 
till if can determine the amount gf labour and the 
extent of Iranian wants in every region of the 
earth. This, it may do when it has mastered 
the chemical and‘ mechanical, constitution of the 
globe, when it may not only gauge th 5 rain 
in evety region, but appoint the proportion of 
its fall. 

Tliere are two kinds of Value: value in use, and 
value in exchange. , 

Articles of the greatest value in use may have 
none in exchange: as they may be enjoyed without 
labour ; and it is labour which confers exchangeable 
value. 

This is not the less true for capital as well as 
labour being employed in production; for capital is 
Boarded labour. 

When equal quantities of any two articles require 
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an equal amount of labour to produce them, they 
exchange exactly against one another. .If one r«v 
([lures diore labour than'the oth^r, a smalle* qiyin- 
tfty of the one exchanges against a larger (Quantity 
of the other. 

If it were otherwise, no one would bestow a larger 
quantity of labour for adess return ; and the article 
requiring tho most labgur would ceaso to be pro¬ 
duced. a 

Exchangeable v-lue, therefore, natuTally depends 
on cost of production. 

Naturally, but not universally; for there are 
influences which cause temporary variations in ex¬ 
changeable value. 

These are, whatever cirf umstanees affect demand 
and supply. B* these can act only temporarily; 
because the demand of any procurable articlB tseates 
supply ; and the factitious valtfe conferred by scarcity 
soon has an end.. 

When this end has arrived, cost of production 
again determines exchangeable value k 

Its doing so maytherefore, atand as a general 
rule. 

Though labour, immediate and lioarded^is the 
regulator, it is not the measure of exchangeable 
value; for the sufficient reason, that labour itself 
is perpetually varying in quality and quSptity, from 
there being no fixed proportion between, immefliate 
and hoarded labour. 

Since labour, the primary ‘regulator, catlnot serve 
as a,measure of exchangeable value, none of. the 
products of labour can serfe as such a measure. 

There is, therefore, no measure of exchangeable 
value. 

Such a measure is not needed ; as a due regula¬ 
tion of the supply of labour, and the allowance <tf 
free scope to the principle of competition ensure 
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sufficient stability of exchangeable value for all 
practical purposes. , 

In these requisites are included security of pro¬ 
perty, and freedom" of exchange, to which political 
tranquillity and legislative impartiality are essential. 

Price is the exponent of exchangeable value. 

Natural or necessary price,—regulated by cost 
of production,—includes the wages of the labourer, 
and The prpfits of the capitalist. '• 

Market pftee varies from natural price with varia¬ 
tion* of demand,and supply, and in proportion to 
the oppressiveness of public burdens and commer¬ 
cial restristions. 

The more nearly and permanently market prices 
approach natural prices, the more prosperous is tbo 
state of commerce; and the tvvi .most essential 
requisites to this prosperity are social tranquillity 
and legislative (impartiality. 

Tile ancient error, that some mysterious quality 
inherent in gold and silver money constituted it 
wealth, almost to the exclusion of every other 
commodity, is now so itinveygislly dismissed, by all 
who Iqiow anything of our science, that there is 
no occasion to controvert it-further than by pre¬ 
senting the appropriate Summary of Principles; 
andfhe kindred modern error, that an enlargement 
of its quahtity can do more than give a tempo¬ 
rary, and probably hurtful, stimulus to industry, 
requires now no more than a similar exposjure. 
The sense of the counfry has lately been taken 
on this question ; and the result proves that there 
is prevalent a sufficient knowledge of the philo¬ 
sophy and fact of the case to encourage a hope 
that no such hazardous sport with the circulating 
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medium as the country has previously suffered 
from will be again attempted. The fcite of the 
Berkeley* family, in consequence of acti»ns.on 
Ae currency, is only one instance from one clas». 
A long series of sad stories might be told "^f 
sufferers of every rank rf whose partial prosperity, 
enjoyed at the expenses of one another’s ruin, 
was soon swallowed up jn the destruction Which 
universally attends a shock to public^redit. The 
injured might be found dispersed through ewery 
dwelling in the land ; and, however loudly the 
richer might complain of the magnitude of their 
losses, the most cruelly injured were those who 
had the least opportunity of accounting for their 
gains and their losses, and therefore Uiqjeast 
power of meeting the pressure o£ circumstances 
by prudence and forethought. 

To stimulate the production of labour by the 
increase of the circulating medium,.the fruits of 
which must be wrpsted away*by an inevitable 
contraction, is a policy whose glory is not to be 
coveted ; and surely no statesman will b&»found 
to adventure it till fhe last tradition of* the con¬ 
sequent woes of our working-classes ashall have 
died away. By that time, it is probate that the 
danger of such recurrence will be obviated by 
the adoption of some principle of security, which 
wilkgive society the advantage of a free trade in 
tooiiey. It must be long before this can take 
place; for it must be long before the values of 
commodities are allowed to adjust themselves; 
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and money must, from its importance, be very 
cautiously and gradually committed to the equal¬ 
izing influences of the natural laws of demand. 
But, however long it may be, the woes of paA 
cdfivulsions will not till then be forgotten. That 
'die time of arbitrary interference will, however, 
cease, can scarcely be dcubted, if the following 
be true principle-. 

In exchanging commodities for one another dir 
rectly, that is, in the way of barter, much time is 
lost, and trouble incurred, before the respective 
wants of the exchanging parties can be supplied. 

This trouble and waste may be avoided by the 
adoption of a medium of exchange^-that is, a com¬ 
modity generally agreed upon, which, in order to 
effect an exchange between two other commodities, 
is fiqt 'recehed m exchange for the one, and" then 
given in exchange for the other. 

This commodity is Money. 

The great requisites in a medium of exchange 
are, that it should be— 

What all sellers are willing to receive ;— 
Capable of division into convenient portions;—• 
Portable, from including great value in small 
bulk ;— - 

'Indestructible, and little liable to fluctuations 
of value. 

Gold and silver unite these requisites in an un¬ 
equalled degree, and have also the desirable quality 
of beauty; gold and silt er have therefore formed 
the principal medium of exchange hitherto adopted; 
usually prepared, by an appointed authority, in the 
form most suitable for the purposes of exchange, in 
order to avoid the inconveniences of ascertaining 
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tho value of the medium on every'occasion of pur¬ 
chase. 

Whare the supply of money is left tin restricted, 
U s exchangeable value will bfc ultimately deter¬ 
mined, like that of all other commodities, by ijie 
cost of production. 

Where the supply restricted, its exchangeable 
value depends on the pioportion of the demand to 
the supply. o 

In the former case, it retains its iharacter of a 
aommodity, serving as a standard of value in, pre¬ 
ference to other commodities ohly in virtue of its 
superior natural requisites to that object. 

In the latter case, it teases to he a commodity, 
and becomes a mere ticket of transference, or arbi¬ 
trary sign of vajjie ; and then the natural requisites 
above described become of comparatively lit}j,e im¬ 
portance. 

The quality by which money passss frdfn hand 
to hand with little injury enables it to compensate 
inequalities of supply by the slackened or accele¬ 
rated speed of its circulation. 

Tho rate of circulation serves as an index of the 
state *of supply, ana* therefore tends, where no re¬ 
striction exists, to an adjustment of thg supply to 
the demand. 

Where restriction exists, the rate of circulation 
indicates the degree of derangement ‘introduced 
among the elements of exchangeable’ value, but 
has no permanent influence «n its rectification. 


In proportion as the processes of exchange be¬ 
come extensive and complicated, all practicable eco¬ 
nomy of time, trouble, and expense, in the use of a 
circulating medium, becomes desirable. 

Such economy is accomplished by making ac¬ 
knowledgment of dobt circulate in place of the 
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actual payment,—that is, substituting credit, as re¬ 
presented by bank pqper, for gold money. 

'The pdoption of paper money saves time, by 
malting' the largest' sums as easily payable as tint 
siHrilest. 

It saves trouble, by being more easily transfer¬ 
able than metal money. 

It saves expense, by its production being less 
costly than that o'.' metal yioney, and by its setting 
free a quantf.y of gold to be used in other articles 
of production. , 

A further advantage of paper money is, that its 
destruction causes no diminution of real wealth, like 
the destruction of. gold ahd silver coin ; the one 
being only a representative of value, the other also 
a commodity. 

, The, remaining requisites of a medium of ex¬ 
change—viz., thjjt it should bo what all sellers are 
willing to receive, and little liable to fluctuations of 
value, are no ( t inherent in paper as they are in me¬ 
tallic money. , 

But they niay bp obtained by rendering paper 
money convertible into metallic-,money, by limiting 
in other ways the quantity issued, and by guarding 
againsPforgery. 

Great evils, in the midst of many advantages, 
have arisen -out of the use of paper money, from the 
neglait of measures of security, or from the adoption 
of such as have proved false. Issues of inconver¬ 
tible paper money have been allowed io a large ex¬ 
tent, ( unguarded by any restrictions as to the quan¬ 
tity issued. *• 

As the issuing of paper money is a profitable 
business, the issue naturally became excessive 
when the check of convertibility was removed, 
while banking credit was not backed by sufficient 
security. 

The immediate consequences of a snperabun- 
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dance of money arc, a rise of prices, an alteration 
in the conditions of contracts, and a fOnsequeqj 
injury tt> commercial credit. 

Its ulterior consequences ar£, a still strongy 
shock to commercial credit, the extensive ruin«wf 
individuals, and an excessive contraction of the cur¬ 
rency, jet more injurious than its excessive expan¬ 
sion. 

These evils fo’ise from buyers ai»l sellers bearin'!; 
an uneeual relation to the quantity of%ioney in the 
market. 

1 f all sold as much as they bought, and no more, 
and if the prices of all commodities rose and fell in 
exact proportion, all exchanges would be affected 
alike by the increase or diminution of the supply of 
money. But tjii» is an impossible case ; and there¬ 
fore any action on the currency involves injury to 
some, while it alFords advantage to others. 

A sudden or excessive contraction ofrthe cftn^ency 
produces some Effects exactly the reyerse of the 
ellectj a sudden or excessive expansion. It 
lowers prices and vitiates contrqpts, fo the loss of 
the oigiosite contrae.Jing party. 

But the- infliction ot reverse evils does not com¬ 
pensate for the former infliction. A seqpnd action 
on the currency, though unavoidably following the 
first, is not a reparation, but a new misfortune. 

Because the parties who are now enricheii are 
seldom the same that were impoverished by a 
former ojhange, and vice versa; while all suffer 
from the injury to commercial credit which follows 
upo?i every arbitrary change. 

All the evils which have arisen from acting arbi¬ 
trarily upon the currency prove that no such arbi¬ 
tral^ action can repair past injuries ; while it must 
inevitably produce further mischief. 

- They do not prove that liability to fluctuation is 
an inherent quality of pai>er money, and that a me- 
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tallic currency is therefore the best circulating me¬ 
dium. 

They do prove that commercial prosperity depends 
op the natural laws of demand and supply being 
allowed to work freely in relation to the circulating 
.medium. 

The means of securing thoir full operation remain 
to be decided upon and tried. 

Nations exchange commodities as individuals do, 
for mutual accommodation, cadi imparting of its 
superfluity to obtain that in which it is deficient. 

The imparting is therefore only a means of ob¬ 
taining : exportation is the means of obtaining im¬ 
portation—the end for whfch the traffic is instituted. 

The importation of money into *a 'country where 
Money tb deficient is desirable on the same prin¬ 
ciple wjiieh renders desirable the supply of any de¬ 
ficient; commftdity. 

The importation of money into a country where 
money is not .deficient is no more desirable than it 
is to create an excess of arjy other commodity. 

That money is the commodity most generally 
bought and sold is no reason for its being a more 
desirable article of importation than commodities! 
which are as much wanted in the country which 
imports it.. * 

Tffat money is the commodity most generally 
bought and sold is a reason for its being the com¬ 
modity fixed upon for measuring the relative 
amounts of other articles pf national interchange. 

Money bearing different denominations in the 
different trading countries, a computation of the 
relative values of these denominations was made in 
the infancy of commerce, and the result expressed 
iiv terms which are retained through all changes in 
the value of these denominations. 
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The term by which, in each oountry, the original 
equal proportion was expressed is adopted as tire 
fixed point of measurement, called the par, of .ex¬ 
change : and any variation in tfie relative amount 
of the total money debts of trading nations is calkd 
a variation from par. 

This variation is of tvgo kinds—nominal and real. 

The nominal variation from par is caused by an 
alteration in th# value ot ibe currency of any coun¬ 
try, which, of course, destroys the relative proportion 
of its denominations to the denosninations of. the 
currency of other countries ; hut it does not affect 
the amount of commodities exchanged. 

The real variation from par takes place when any 
tw’o countries import respectively more money and 
less of other commodities, or less money and more 
of other commodities. 

This kind of variation is osuro V> correct itself, 
since the country which receives the larger {appor¬ 
tion of money will return it for other gommodities 
when,it becomes a superfluity ; and the country 
which receives the smaller proportion ?if money will 
gladly.import more '/s it Becomes deficient. 

The real variation from par can never, therefore, 
exceed a certain limit, 

This limit is determined by the cost of substitut¬ 
ing for each other metal money and oiffj of its re¬ 
presentatives—viz., that species of papg: currency 
which is called Bills of Exchange. 

When .this representative Becomes scarce in pro¬ 
portion to commodities, and thereby mounts up to 
a higher value than the ^presented metal money, 
with the cost of transmission added, metal money 
is transmitted as a substitute for bills of exchange, 
and*the course of exchange is reversed, and re¬ 
stored to par. 

Even the range of variation above-described is 
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much contracted Gy the operations of dealers in 
hills of exchange, who equalize their value by trans¬ 
mitting those of all countries from place's where 
they are abundant'to places where they are scarce 
*iA self-balancing power being thus inherent m 
Jthe entire system of commercial exchange, all ap¬ 
prehensions about the results of its unimpeded ope¬ 
ration are absurd. 

The cryifig philosophers <?f all times have 
mourned over viie pertinacity * of men and of 
nations in clinging to errors through all the 
sufferings thence arising; the suffering being 
ascribed to “ fate, 01- Providence, or some¬ 
thing,”—to any thing rather tfeap to their fa- 
„vour.ffe«srrors. The laughing philosophers can¬ 
not deny this; ,but, looking farther, they see that, 
error by error being exploded at length, there is 
no return to that which is clearly seen to be the 
cause of suffering,—unless such an experimen¬ 
tal brief return a§ can oitly sprve to confirm the 
truth. Commerce has now been institutes for a 
longer succession of ages than we have any dis¬ 
tinct, knowledge of;—ever since the first root- 
digger exchanged his vegetable food for the 
gatfte of the first sportsman. From that time 
till now, an error has e subsisted among all classes 
of exchangers which has caused enough of pri¬ 
vation, of ill-will, of oppression and fraud, of war, 
pestilence and famine, to justify the tears of a 
long train of crying philosophers. But the error 
lias been detected. Philosophers have laid their 
finger upon it; the press has denounced it; 
senates are preparing to excommunicate it; and 
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its doom is sealed. This error is,—that com¬ 
merce is directly productive, o Jlence.arises thft 
belief, that if one party gaitjs by comuierae, 
atiothcr must lose ; and hence have arisen the 
efforts of clansmen to confine their "exchanges 
within their own clan ; of villagers within their 
own village ; of citizens within their own state ; 
of a nation within its gvvn empire. , Hence it 
arises that the inhabitants of' one district have 
been afraid to cnj"d>y the productions of any other 
district, and that they have been doomed by 
their rulers to pine and die in occasional dearth, 
and to quarrel with occasional superabundance 
when they migh£ have had plenty in the one case, 
and an influx of new enjoyments in the <jfher., 
Hence have arisen some of,the ipost humbling 
scenes of human vice which have disgraced, the 
species. 

The atrocious practice of wrecking was for¬ 
merly pursued, not only, as a method of robbery, 
but as l a means of impairing the commercial re¬ 
sources of foreigners. There was connivance 
at pilots who ran a rich vessel upon rocks; and 
protection for the country people who ^ave their 
exertions to destroy instead of to savp. Ifl'the 
cargo went to the bottom, something was sup¬ 
posed to be gained to the country, though those 
vvho.looked upon the disaster were disappointed 
of their plunder. Next came the ridiculous and 
cruel practice of making aliens engaged in eom- 
meree answerable for the debts and offences of 
each other ; and as a kind of set-off against the 
advantages which they were supposed to take 

K 
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from the people among whom they lived, they 
■were compelled tc pay much heavier duties than 
nativfcs for all articles of import and export. 

The necessity thus arose for commercial trea¬ 
ties which should ensure the safety and proper 
treatment of commercial agents when any two 
powers agreed to exchange good offices. Ed¬ 
ward II. made‘an agreement with Venice that its 
merchants and mariners should be permitted, for 
lefi' years, to (*bme and go, and sell their mer¬ 
chandise in security, without having either their 
persons or goods stopped on account of other 
people’s crimes or debtr. From the time of such 
partial relaxation,—such narrow .openings to a 
foreigit trade,—the wants of the multitude of 
each fivilized .people have forced one after ano¬ 
ther of the'barriers raised by national jealousy, 
while all jfarties remained under the influence of 
the error that commerce is directly productive, 
and of course 'an advantage to be denied to 
enemies, except when a ve?ry hard bargain can 
be drivep with them. Perhaps the most curious 
specimens in existence of attempts at mutual 
overreaching, of laborious arrangement to se¬ 
cure wliart must naturally happen, and of an 
expensive and tyrannical apparatus for achieving 
what is impossible, may be found in the com¬ 
mercial treaties from the infancy of commerce 
till now. The only idea which never seems to 
have struck the negotiators is, that commerce is 
valuable,—not because production takes place 
in the mere exchange of commodities,—but be¬ 
cause systematic exchange facilitates the most 
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extensive division of labour and the closest 
economy of capital,—advantages whicji’must b<* 
shared Dy both if experienced^ by either' «f the 
exchanging parties. On tfie same principle tlgit 
the shoemaker makes no hats, and the hatter no 
shoes, and that both <yrd an advantage in sup¬ 
plying each other, without any new product 
arising from the mere* act of •exchange, the 
growers of tea and the makers of lJardware re¬ 
spectively profit lay supplying eftcii other ; end 
they can afford to employ an intermediate class, 
the merchants,—to eomluet their traffic, since 
they can go on preparing their tea and grinding 
their cutlery, jvhile the process of exchange is 
being transacted. The saving of capital is. 
mutual also. It must be mutual aad incalculable 
as long as the regions of the earth dfffer in *beir 
productions, yielding a superabundance in one 
place* of some necessary or comfort which is 
rare in another. No •ommerfcial treaty bears 
the least reference *t» the obvious final purpose 
of all commerce ;—that the greatest nuipber shall 
obtain the largest amount of enjoyment at the 
least cost. Such a recognition of tlft^ ultimate 
principle would, indeed, be inconsistent witlf the 
very existence of commercial treaties, except as 
far as tlley relate to the personal protection of 
trackrs. But, while the people of each country 
have shown the most decided inclination to ob¬ 
tain more and more of what they cannot produce 
at Rome, the aim of governments, and generally 
of merchants, has [been to sell as much as pos** 
Bible to other nations; to take from them as 
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little as possible but money; and to get the 
greatest possible quantity of that. In further¬ 
ance uf this view, money has been taken from 
the people at large, and given to their merchants 
to tempt them to go and sell at a loss, rather 
‘than not get hold of foreign money ; and again, 
money has been exacted from foreigners who 
come to spll their goodsr in our pbrts. Nothing 
is gained b_{' this to the nation as the foreigners 
must be repaid vbese duties as vVell as the cost of 
their articles; and it is clear to every observer 
how much is lost to all the parties concerned. Yet 
such is the false principle on which commercial 
treaties have hitherto been foundn], This child’s- 
play c of universal circumvention is pursued less 
vigorously thap it vvrs ; and some of the players 
are s/d tired*'of the wasteful and. wearying sport 
as to be resdy to give it up: but, owing to the 
false belief that no one could yield without the rest, 
the absurdity has endured longer than might 
have been expected. *. 

It was not perceived, till lately, that it is a 
good tiling to any nation, as it would be to any 
man, to get what it wants, even if it be com¬ 
pelled to pay in money when it had rather pay 
in goods : especially when it is certain, from the 
ascertained self-balancing quality of money, that 
it will soon flow in from some other quarter in 
exchange for the goods wanted to be sold. When 
so plain a truth as this is once experienced, it 
cannot but spread ; and fewer examples will 1 be 
henceforth seen of nations keeping themselves 
poor, lest their neighbouring customers should 
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grow rich. How rapidly such truth rups, when 
once sejit off on its career, nia\ be seen from th« 
fallowing facts : it being ijprna in mind tlfht fla- 
tions are educated by the experience of eenUf- 
ries, as men are of years. 

In 1703, a commercial treaty was concluded 
between Great^Britain And Portugal, which was 
for many years lauded bf the Br^lisj^ as being in 
the highest degr^p favourable to the interests of 
her manufacturing classes, at a* very slight" ex¬ 
pense. Our woollens were then excluded from 
Portugal. Mr. Methflen, who managed the 
treaty, obtained a free xtdmission for them, in 
return for a adhcession which was considered a 
mere nothing in comparison with the advantage* 
obtained. It was mere!^promised tliaj port- 
wine should he* admitted into Greal; Britifln at 
one-third less duty than French winSs. As for 
thewoollehs, their admission ii|to Portugal duty¬ 
free vjas a much ggsatef advantage to the Portu¬ 
guese than to us. They obtained cheap an arti¬ 
cle which they very.much wanted, and«which we 
were sure of selling in one quarter or^another, if 
we could produce it at such a cost aa> ma^e its 
production worth while. As for the wine,—the 
Portuguese a.id the British* have both been suf¬ 
fering ever since for the arbitrary preference 
given to that of Portugal over that of France. 
Portugal has, and has always had, too little capi- 
tal.fo‘r the capabilities of the country and the 
wants of the people. By the monopoly of the 
British market being given to Portugal, too large 
a proportion of its small capital has been devoted 
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to the growth of wine, and the whole country is 
ip a more backward state than it woul,d have 
been if its capital, lia<j been allowed to find its 
otyn channels. We, meanwhile, lost the Frencfi 
market for our woollens, brought upon ourselves 
retaliatory restrictions on pther articles, and were 
compelled to drink inferior wine at a greater cost 
than if th» tradfe had been left to Itself. France 
grew more pettish ; we grew resentful, and raised 
the duties again*,' and again, an5 again. Thou¬ 
sands, who had been fond of French wines, 
found that they could afford the indulgence no 
longer, and took to port. Thousands more, 
who had drunk port because they Could not afford 
French '.vines, left off drinking wine at all. In 
three years the.reveru.-e from the wine-duties fell 
off ty- more'than 350,0001., white the naturally 
wine-drinkitig population was increasing. The 
richest of our citizens, to whom the price of Vine 
is not a very important 'consideration, hat} their 
cause of complaint. Guernsey was all this time 
receiving,small quantities of, wine, and sending 
out large quantities. A prosperous manufacture 
of wines vjrHs carried on there; and no gentleman 
coulfl tell how much sloe-juice, apple-juice, and 
brandy he might be drinking under the name of 
wine. There is no good reason why‘a day- 
labokrer should not drink French wines at *his 
dinner instead of beer, if they are equally cheap ; 
and no one knows how cheap they might have 
been by this time, if they had been allowed tfieir 
fair chance ; and the cheaper, and therefore the 
more abundant, those wines, the larger must be 
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the quantity of our goods taken by the French in 
exchange. As it is, the Portuguese ha^e profited 
where we meant they should not, and s»ffe»ed 
where we meant they should be permitted to 
profit. Our Government has suffered a diminu¬ 
tion of revenue ; our rich men have drunk adul¬ 
terated wines; our miSdling classes have been 
obliged to put lip with clear poi^-win^or none; 
our working classes have been debarred froqj 
having wine at 9.11, and have been shut out for 
more than a hundred years from one of the largest 
markets where their labour might have found 
its recompense, , 

Such are spine of the consequences of the 
famous Methuen treaty, which was, for » sonsi-. 
derable length of years, expdled ps a model of 
commercial negotiation. (These conseqRences, 
and others which followed similar* blunders, 
wrought at length their natural effect upon the 
minds of those prinjarity interested in the princi¬ 
ples and methods df commercial policy. On the 
8th of May, 1820, the following [petition from 
the merchants of London was presented to the 
House of Commons. It was signed *by all the 
principal merchants of London;—a ejass whose 
opinions on this question could not but be respect¬ 
fully regarded, if they had teen announced with 
less* dignity and precision than we find in % this 
memorable address. The time may and will 
come when its propositions will be regarded as 
a sJt of truisms scarcely worthy of announce¬ 
ment under such circumstances of formality; b^t 
it should in fairness be remembered in those days 
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that it was drawn up at the very period when silk 
ajid tobacco were being smuggled into hundreds 
of <cre«ks along oyr shores; when bread and wine 
were taxed for purposes of unjust protection at 
home, and wicked oppression abroad ; and when 
'eur houses and ships w<jre being built of bad 
wood at a higher cost thtfn need have been paid 
forthe bnst^ in'Ymler tonfavour a‘colony which, 
pfter all, would flourish much more through our 
prosperity than* at our expense*. No change of 
times and convictions can impair the honour due 
to those who concurred in the following peti¬ 
tion :— 

“ To the Honourable the Cominnrfs,•'&<■., the Peti- 
tien ftf the Merchants of the City of London. 

“ She well;, 

“ That foreign commerce is eminently conducive 
to the wealth and prosperity of a country, by 
enabling it tp import the commodities for tiro pro¬ 
duction of whiel* the soil, climate, capital, and 
industry of other countries areVjest calculated, and 
to export, in payment, those ’ articles for wliiclf its 
own situation is better adapted. 

“ That freedom from restraint is calculated to give 
the utmost' extension to foreign trade, and the best 
direction to, the capital and industry of the country. 

“ That the maxim of buying in the cheapest 
market, and selling in the dearest, which regulates 
every merchant in his individual dealings, is strjetly 
applicable, as the best rule for the trade of the 
whole nation. 

“That a policy founded on these principles wpuld 
render the crfmineree of the world an interchange 
of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of 
wpalth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of 
each state. 
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“ That, unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of 
tins has been and is more or lesj adopted tmd acted 
upon by the government of this and everj oilier 
e<*untry; each trying to excludeHhe productions* of 
other countries, with the specious and well-meant 
design of encouraging its own productions: thusp 
indicting on the hulk,of its subjects, who are 
consumers, the necessity ",of submitting to privations 
in the quantity %v quality#f commodities^ and thus 
rendering what ought to bo the souite of mutual 
benefit and of hafmony among states, a constqnt!^’ 
recurring occasion of jealousy and hostility. 

“ That the prevailing prejudices in iuvour of the 
protective or restrictive system'may be traced to tho 
erroneous supposition tbut every importation of 
foreign commodities occasions a diminution or dis¬ 
couragement of our own productions to the.same, 
extent; whereas it may txv clearly shown, that, 
although the particular description qf prdtl^ctiou 
which could not Stand against unrestripned foreign 
competition would be discouraged, yet, as no impor¬ 
tation could be continued for apy ldhgth of time 
without a corresponding*exportation, direct or in¬ 
direct, there would Be an encouragement for the 
purpose of that expectation, of some other produc • 
tion to which our situation might be better suited ; 
thus atfording at least an equal, and‘probably a 
greater, and certainly a more beneficial, employment 
to our own capital and labour. * 

“ That of the numerous protective and prohibitory 
duties of our commercial code, it may be proved 
that* while all operate as*a very heavy tax on the 
community at large, very few are of any ultimate 
benefit to the classes in whose favour they were 
originally instituted, and none to the extent of the 
loss occasioned by them to other classes. 

“That among the other evils of the restrictive or 
protective system, not the least is that the artificial 
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protection of one branch of industry or source of 
pfoductiofi^against foreign competition, is set up as 
a ground of claim by other branches for’ similar 
pjotection; so tliifc, if* the reasoning upon ivliidi 
tli6se restrictive or prohibitory regulations are 
founded were followed out consistently, it would not, 
stop short of excluding us fmm all foreign commerce 
whatsoever. And the sojne train of argument, 
which, witli correlspondingiprohibitiohs and protective 
{Inties, slioulJi exclude us from foreign trade, might 
be brought forwurd to justify thb re-enactment of 
restrictions upon the interchange of productions 
(unconnected with publje revenue) among the 
kingdoms composing the union, or among tlio 
counties of the same kingdom. 

“ That an investigation of thfe ‘effects of tile 
•restriutite system at this time is peculiarly called 
for, as it may, in, the opinion of your petitioners, lead 
to a rtrong presumption that the distress which now 
so generally prevails is considerably aggravated by 
that system ;,and that some relief may be obtained 
by the earliest pwtcticable removal of such of the 
restraints as may he shown toebe most injurious to 
the capital and industry of tlie community, and to 
be attended with no compensating benefit to the 
public revenue. - 

“ That ^'declaration against the anti-commercial 
principles pf our restrictive .system is of the more 
importance at the present juncture; inasmuch as, 
in several instances 1 of recent occurrence, the 
merahants and manufacturers of foreign countries 
have assailed their respective governments with 
applications for further protective or prohibitory 
duties and regulations, urging the example pnd 
authority of this 'country, against which they are 
almost exclusively directed, as a sanction for the 
policy'of such measures. And certainly, if the 
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reasoning upon which our restrictions have been 
defended is worth anything, it will apply-in behalf 
of the .regulations of foreign* states Against US. 
TJicy insist on our superiority in capitB.1 find 
machinery, as wo do upon their comparative exemp¬ 
tion from taxation ; and with equal foundation. 

“ That nothing would tend more to counteract 
the commercial liostilityVif foreign States, than the 
adoption of a»more eifhghtenedA and more con¬ 
ciliatory policy on the part of this country. 

“ That although, as a matter of mere diplomacy? 
it may .jometimes answer to hold the removal of 
particular prohibitions, ok high duties, as depending 
upon corresponding concessions by other states in 
our favour, it does not foUow that we should con¬ 
tinue our restrictions in cases where the desired 
concessions on their part cannot be obtainqjl.. Oui; 
restrictions would not be tlimless prejudicial to out 
own capital and industry, because oilier |mem- 
ments persisted ill preserving impolitic regulations. 

“TJiat, upon the whole, the most liberal would 
prove to be the most politic course oh such occa¬ 
sions. 

“-That, independent of tlie direct benefit to be 
derived by this country on every occasion of such 
concession or relaxation, a great incidental object 
would be gained, by the recognition ef a sound 
principle or standard, to which all subsequent ar¬ 
rangements might be referred ; and by the salutary 
intiuencq whidh a promulgation of such just views, 
by the legislature and by the nation at large, gould 
not tail to have on the polfcy of other states. 

“That in thus declaring, as your petitioners do, 
their conviction of the impolicy and injustice of the 
restrictive system, and in desiring every practicable 
relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts of 
it as are not connected, or are only subordinate^ so, 
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■with the public'revenue. As Ion" as the necessity 
for the present ainount of revenue subsists, your 
petitioners cannot expect so important a branch of it 
as ’the' customs to ho gfvon up, nor to be materialiy 
cTuainished, unless some substitute less objectionable 
be suggested. But it is against every restrictive 
regulation of trade, not essential to the revenue, 
against all duties merely protective from foreign 
competition, amUagainst |he excess of such duties 
as are partly Cor the purpose of revenue, and partly 
lor that of protection, that the prayer of the present 
petition is respectfully submitted to the wisdom of 
parliament. 

“ May it therefore, &c.' 

In order to see liovv extensively and how 
•effectually governments have interfered to 
pervert the na’wral distribution of the gifts of 
Providence , n it would be necessary to review 
almost the whole list of spontaneous and artificial 
productions ;* for there are few or none whose 
spread has not Been arbitrarily stopped in one 
direction- or another. Wi-iat Great Britain 
alone,—tjie most enlightened of commercial 
countries,—has done in damming up the streams 
of human Enjoyment, is fearful to think of. In 
the ifineyards of France and Portugal, the grapes 
have been trodden to waste, and the vinedressers’ 
children have gone half clothed, because wines 
were' not permitted to 1/e brought in, and cottons 
and woollens were thereby forbidden to be 
carried out, at their natural cost. During the 
long series of years that good tea lias been a 'too 
costly drink for many thousands of our popula- 
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tion, they would have been glad of the refresh¬ 
ment of chocolate, in some of» its varipus prepa¬ 
rations,*if Spain had been permitted to send itrto 
uS from her colonies as cheap .as Spain 
willing to afford it. But the article has been 
loaded with a duty amounting to from 100 to 
230 percent.; so that few but the rich could ever 
taste it; and»they ha^e bcefe swallowing a' 
curious compound of the nut,' 11 our?and Castile 
soap.# The silkfvorms of Itaty would have 
wrought as busily for England as for France, if 
England had not been •jealous of France, and 
thereby injured her own ^manufacture. England 
is wiser now, mnd new myriads of worms are 
hanging their golden balls on the mulberw trees, 
while the neighbouring pc^sant^y, are enjoying 
the use of our hardware, and looms are kept *jusv 
in Spitalfields. 'Time was when the northern 
nations welcomed our manufactures in return for 
their timber and iroip of prime qflality : but now, 
the ghfy and house-twilders must pay higher for 
worse wood from Canada; and we have laid 
exorbitant duties on foreign iron, in prder to 
encourage mining at home. The goocf people of 
Sweden and Norway, having nothing tp ofleif us 
but timber and iron, must do j without our 
manufacteres; and thus are willing nations 
prevented from helping owe another. Whatever 
may be thought of the indulgence of opium in 
this country, no one objects to its being used by 
tlie Hindoo and the Chinese as a stimulus ap¬ 
propriate to the climate in which they dwell. 1£» 
we had allowed things to take their natural 
25 l 
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course, Persian husbandmen would have tended 
their vast, poppy-fields, season by season, 
guarding the delicate plant from the injuries of 
insects, and sheltering it from unfavourable 
winds, while the Chinese and the Hindoos would 
have been busy preparing commodities to 
exchange witli the Persian, and all would have 
been made ricl^'enougV by their 'traffic to keep 
.British mefbhant-ships continually going and 
coming to supply their wants.® But ou^pndia 
Company has chosen to force and monopolize 
the culture of opium. > It has beggared and 
enslaved many thousands of reluctant cultivators ; 
narrowed the demand ; lessened its own revenue, 
.year .by year, and just lived to see China freely 
supplied with, „ Turkey opium by American 
traders. Thousands of our lowly brethren in 
Hindostan" and Ceylon have dropped unnoticed 
out of life because they have not been permitted 
to touch the crisped salt,benpath their feet, or to 
pluck the spices which pwifume the air jhey 
breathe. Millions more have sunk at the ap¬ 
proach of famine, because no labour of theirs was 
permitted to provide them with what might be ex¬ 
changed for food from some neighbouring coast. 

It is difficult to say whether we have injured 
China or Great Britain the most by our extra¬ 
ordinary fancy of sending functionaries invested 
at once with political and commercial power into 
a country where commerce is held by far too 
degrading an employment to be associated "with 
apolitical functions. This blunder was made by 
our monopolists, who were, but lately, keeping 
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up a splendid establishment of important per¬ 
sonages, who were regarded .by the pliinese ps 
being just above the rank of vagabond* *no 
more respectable, in their possession of incotpes 
graduating from 4000?. to 18,000?. a-year, than 
the American free-traders who turn their back? 
on the fiong merchants, and go into the open 
market, offer frig their furs witft one, hand, and 
recemng teas and nankeens witff the oth^ 
clewj^ stealing the trade of ttoe British mean¬ 
time with both. What wealth and comfort un¬ 
sold might the two vas» empires of Britain and 
Ciiina have poured into pne another by this time, 
if their origip*! jealousies' had not been per¬ 
petuated by English mismanagementW , Tha 
Dutch and the American^havts jroth smuggled 
large quantities of tea into England, \\Tu*e the 
twelve supercargoes at Canton have been talking 
polittcs or yawning within the walls' of their 
Factory ! Truly c\)d the Celestial Emperor say 
to .our representatives, “ Your good fortune has 
been small! You arrived at the gates of tho 
imperial house, and were unable to iift,your eyes 
to the face of heaven.” The day of Allusion is, 
however, over. It may be long before we can 
overcome the contempt of,the nation, and make 
them forget that some of our politicians were 
traders: but we have the*interests of the Chinese 
in our favour. They will import according to 
their needs ; more of our weavers and cutlers will 
have money to buy tea with, and they will get 
more tea for their money; and no one can tall 
what new classes of productions may become 

L % 
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common when the messengers ot these two 
mighty empires shall go to and fro, and know¬ 
ledge ohall be increased. 

*$uch are a few of the specimens which might 
be adduced of the mischiefs wrought in one 
hemisphere by interference with commerce, 
“ To all things there com&h an end to all un¬ 
just and feolislA'liings,,nt least. ’We are now 
pjj.posscssioi?' of so ample a stock of expei^mce, 
that-the day cannot be far off \v*hen all c^Pms 
duties shall be repealed but those which are ne¬ 
cessary for the purposes of revenue. There will, 
be some half-objectors left; some importers who 
will admit the impolicy of prelections of all 
articles < hut the one in which they happen to 
deal. Mr. HuskissoVrwas pathetically appealed 
to tor proteot green glass bottles; and a last 
struggle may be tried with another minister in 
favour of liquorice or coral beads ; but an" im¬ 
mense majority *Df every civilised people are 
verging towards a mutual agreement to g$e,oin 
order that to each may be given “ full measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over.” Sjifch iff the plenty in which God showers 
his gifts among us; and such is the measure in 
which he would have us yield each to the other. 

The countries of the wyjrld differ in their facilities 
for producing the comforts and luxuries of life. * 

The inhabitants of the world agree in wanting or 
desiring all the comforts and luxuries which the 
world produces. 

♦These wants and desires can be in no degree 
gratified but by moans of mutual exchanges. They 
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can bo fully satisfied only by means of absolutely 
universal and free exchanges. 

By ifrmersal and free exchange,—that is,by each 
person being permitted to <ft;ch!lnge what he wapts 
least for what he wants most,—an absolutely “per¬ 
fect system of economy of resources is established; 
the whole world being ^lcluded in the arrangement. 

Tho present want qf agreement in the whole 
world to adopf this Systran does*iot invalidate ife 
prijMUjle when applied to a single ntflion. It m^t 
evflB the interest of a nation tenexchange what it 
wants little at home for what it wants more from 
abroad. If denied whit it wants most, it will be 
wise to take what is next best,; and so on, as long 
as anything is left which Ss produced better abroad 
than at home.* * 

In the above case, the blame of the deprivation 
rests with the prohibiting j*wer> hut the suffering 
affects both th^ trading nations,—the one*being 
prevented getting what it wants most,—the other 
being prevented parting with what it,wants least. 

As the general interest of eswli nation requires 
that there should b< jjerfeot liberty in the exchange 
of commodities, any restriction on such liberty, for 
tho sake of benefitieg any particular ela^s or classes, 
is a sacrifice of a larger interest to a smeller,—that 
is a sin in government. 

This sin is committed when,— 

First,—Any protection is granted powerful 
enough to tempt to’evasion, producing dis¬ 
loyalty, fraud, and^jealousy: when. 

Secondly,—Capital isunproductively consumed 
in the maintenance of an apparatus of re¬ 
striction : when, 

Thirdly,—Capital is unprorluctively bestowed 
in enabling those who produce at home dealer 
than foreigners to sell abroad as cheap as 

h 3 
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foreigners,—that is, in bounties on exporta¬ 
tion ; and when, 

..Fourthly,—Capital is diverted from its'natural 
course to be bmpfcoyed in producing at home 
that which is expensive and inferior, instead 
of in preparing that which will purchase the 
same article cheap jmd superior abroad,— 
that is, when restrictions are imposed on 
importation'.' u 

, r . T lut though 1 the general interest is sacrific^L no 
particular interest is permanency benefit® bv 
special protections : since 

Restrictive regulations jfi favour of the few are 
violated, when such violation is the interest of the 
many; and ' 

Every diminution of the consumer's fund causes 
a loss of Custom to the producer. Again, 

The absence .of coiftn.etition and deprivation of 
custom combine to make his article inferior and 
dear; wliich inferiority and dearness cause his trade 
still further to,.decline. < 

Such are the evds which attend the protection of 
a class of producers who caifnot Compete with foreign 
producers of the same article. 

If home,producers can compote with foreign pro¬ 
ducers, they need no protection, as, catena paribus , 
buying at diiind’is preferable to buying at a dis¬ 
tance. 

Free competition cannot fail to benefit all 
parties' 

Consumers, by securing the greatest practicable 
improvement and cheapness of the article ; 

Producers, by the consequent perpetual extension 
of demand;—and 

Society at large, by determining capital to'its 
natural channels. 
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Colonics arc'advantageous to the motlicr-counlry 
as affording places of settlement tor her hmigratyig 
members, and opening markets where her myrelyints 
will always have the prefeftiic# over those of otjjer 
countries, from identity of language and usage*. 

Colonies are not advantageous to the uiothqj - - 
country as the basis of a peculiar trade. 

The term “ colony fyide ” involves the idea of 
monopoly ; siiTee, in a fr*e tradefVi colcgiy bears the 
samjn. relation as.any other party ft tho mot' 

cou ^r 

Stffih monopoly is uisadvantageous to the mother-, 
country, whether possessed hy the government, as 
a trading party, by an exclusive company, or by all 
the merchants of the mother-country. 

It is disadvantageous as impairing the resources 
of the dependency, which are a part of thowcuources 
of the empire, and the material of the trade, 
which is the object of desire. 

If a colony is forbidden to buy of ant* hut the mo- 
tlier«country, it must do without som$ articles which 1 
it desires, or pay dear for them ;-»-il loses the oppor¬ 
tunity of an advaitftagoJus exchange, or makes a 
disadvantageous on?. Thus the resources of tho 
colony are wasted. 

If a colony is forbidden to sell its own. produce to 
any but the mother-country, cither thb .prohibition 
is not needed, or the colony receives les^in exchange 
from the mother-country than it might obtain else-* 
where. • Thus, again, the lesources of the colony 
are wasted. 

If a colony is forbidden either to buy of or sell to 
any but the mother-country, the resources of the 
oojony are wasted according to both the above me¬ 
thods, and tho colony is condemned to remain a 
poor customer and an expensive dependency. 

In proportion, therefore, as trade with colonies is 
distinguished from trade with other places, hy re- 
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strietions on buyers at home, or on sellers in the 
colonies, that trade .(involving the apparatus of re- 
strirtioB) becomes an occasion ofloss instead"of gain 
to, the empire. 

• If restrictive interference be impolitic,—op¬ 
pressive,—impious, betvvetn empire and empire, 
it becomespbsolti'.ely mojfstrous when introduced 
anpmg the different classes of jjie same country. 
The, magistrates, of a grazing county wo4fe do 
ill to prohibit intercourse with the manufacturing, 
and agricultural, and milling districts around ; 
but much more oppressive and fatal would be 
the policy of a city corporation which should 
makers resources of the city depend on the 
will of the corn-dealers which it contained.— 
Suchjids been the policy of the rulers of Britain; 
and side by.side with this restriction of the supply 
of food,—this abuse of capita),—may be placed 
the curious perversion of, labour which is caused, 
not only .by the forcing of agriculture at tlfe ex¬ 
pense of manufactures, but by the existence of 
exclusive “and injurious privileges to trading 
corporations, of certain ancient laws respecting 
apprenticeship, and of the iniquitous practice of 
the impressment of seamen. 

The system of restricting the supply of food 
would exhibit as many*sins under the head of 
Production as of Distribution. To make an 
ever-increasing population depend on graduat¬ 
ing soils for its support, is at once to enact that 
either a certain number shall die outright of 
hunger, or that a much larger number shall be 
half-fed ; and that, in either case, waste of capi- 
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lal must be made in proportion to the inferiority 
of our newly-cultivated soils compare^ "with thq^e 
which Vniglil yield us their produce from abroad. 
From this waste arises anotl'er and equally jde- 
structive species of waste in the preparation of 
our manufactured articles. Wages are highdb 
than they need be to purchase the same neces¬ 
saries ; therefore our u^nufacflnred articles ar<! 
higher priced tliap they need 'be ; therefore tl^ 
havafltot a fair thance in foreign markets ;*and 
therefore our ill-fed manufacturing po]>ulation is 
wronged. Such are some of the evils of a re¬ 
stricted trade in corn, considered under the head 
of Production^* As for the distribution of this 
prime necessary of life,-—the circumstancewof its. 
being loaded with an arti^fial cy^t suggests the 
deplorable scenes and narratives »f suffering 
which may be v*erified in every street* of all our 
cities#! No arrangement can be more utterly 
unprincipled than that by whiclf a necessary of 
life, of which the highest can scarcely consume 
more than the poorest, is made needlessly ex¬ 
pensive. We may*linger in vain to fijd a com¬ 
parison to illustrate the iniquity. It its.tlie worst 
possible instance of legislative injustice; and 
when it is considered that this injustice is perpe¬ 
trated for the benefit of a particular class, which 
cl as# is brought by it to the verge of ruin,* and 
that the injury spreads to every other class in 
turn, it will be seen that no words can describe 
its folly. Add to this our provisions for diverting 
labour from its natural channels, and for making 
it stagnate in one spot, and it will appear as if 
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we had yet to learn the rights of labour and the 
uses of capital, or as if we openly detied the one, 
and’ abused the other. It is not so, however. 
Thy folly came before the iniquity ; and, in cases 
of false legislation, the folly, originating in 
ignorance, must be long perceived and pointed 
out,—i.e. must become iniquity,—before it can 
be remedied. Ifiit the remedy is''secured from 
moment tbat the denunciation goes abroad. 
We have passed through the Accessary sfttges, 
and the issue is at hand. Our grandfathers 
legislated about corn on tfalse principles, through 
ignorance; our father? clung to these false 
principles in a less innocent state‘of doubt. We 
have .perpetuated them wickedly, knowing their 
. disastrous results; and a voice is going up 
through all ‘the land which will, almost imme¬ 
diately corrfpel their relinquishment. 

Very little*’can be done to improve the condi¬ 
tion of the peSple till thp Corn Laws are 
repealed.- All practicable* "retrenchments, < all 
ordinary reduction of taxatiop, all reforms in the 
organization of Church and State, important as 
they are,, fire trifles compared with this. The 
only measure of equal consequence is the reduc¬ 
tion of the Debt; apd this ought to accompany 
or immediately precede the establishment of a 
free trade in corn. Dhy and night, from week 
to week, from month to month, the nation should 
petition for a free trade in corn, urging how 
landlords, when freed from fluctuation of their*re¬ 
venues, will be able to bear their fair proportion of 
the national burdens ; how the farmer, no longer 
tempted to a wasteful application of capita), will 
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cease the so-called ungrateful clamour with which 
he repays legislative protection; *how tjie 
manufacturing class will prosper ar*l will 
Multiply our resources wh?n tney arc allowed the 
benefits of the free competition in which tneir 
ingenuity qualifies them to hold a distinguished 
place; and how our labourers will be, by one 
comprehensive act, raised, evet*^ man.of them, 9, 
grade higher thap any laborious, jftrlial legi^fe 
tion can raise atfy one of their %lasses. A* act 
which must, at once, prevent the waste of capital 
and the misapplication of labour, unclog the 
system of manufacture^ and commerce, and 
obviate the n\pi n distresses of our agriculturists, 
must do more for the improvement# of ous 
revenue, and the union ^f out; jaation than all, 
less comprehensive measures put together* To 
untax the prime necessary of life is Do provide at, 
oneefa prospective remedy for all the worst evils 
of our social arrangements. This will scarcely 
be.disputed by thoSta who admit the principles of 
the following summary. It is important that 
such results of these principles shouhj be traced 
out and made familiar to the mind, asfij is certain 
that the days of free trading in qorn are at 
hand. 


4-s exchangeable valuers ultimately determined 
by the cost of production, and as there is an inces¬ 
sant tendency to an increase in the cost of produc¬ 
ing food, (inferior soils being taken into cultivation 
as population increases,) there is a perpetual ten¬ 
dency in the exchangeable value of food to ri#o, 
however this tendency mify be temporarily checked 
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by accidents of seasons, and by improvements in 
agricultural arts. c 

As w^ges rise (without advantage to the labourer) 
in consequence of a ris« in the value of food, capU 
tafisis must either sell their productions dearer than 
ifj necessary where food is cheaper, or submit to a 
diminution of their profits. 

Under the first alternative, the capitalist is in¬ 
capacitated ,for ceV/ipetitiqn with tin? capitalists of 
^oyotries wheffc food is cheaper: .pnder the second, 
the capital of the. country tends, through perpetual 
diminution, to extinction. 

Such is the case of a thickly-peopled country de¬ 
pending for food wholly on its own resources. 

There are many countries in the world where 
these tendencies have not yet shoifp themscheS; 
where • there is so much fertile land, that the cost 
of producing food .does apt yet increase ; and where 
corn swperabounds, or would do so, if there was in¬ 
ducement to*grow it. 

Such inducement exists in the liberty to exchange 
the corn with which a thinly-peopled country may 
abound, for the production! in ijhich it is deficient, 
and with \vbich a populous ctuntry may abound. 
While, by .this exchange, the (irst country obtains 
more corn,in return for its other productions, and 
the second,more pi other productions in return for 
its com, than could be extracted at home, both are 
benefited. The capital of the'thickly-peopled coun¬ 
try will perpetually grow ; the thinly-peopled coun¬ 
try will become populous,-, and the only necessary 
limit of the prosperity of all will be the limit to ihe 
fertility of the world. 


But the waste of capital caused by raising com 
dour and in limited quantities at home, when it 
might be purchased cheap and in unlimited quail- 
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titics abroad, is not the only evil attending a re¬ 
striction of any country to its owji resources of food ; 
a further waste of capital and infliction hgrdsjup 
a*c occasioned by other coilseqaences of such re¬ 
striction. 

As the demand for bread varies little within anj 
one season, or few seasons, while the supply.is per¬ 
petually varying, tile exchangeable'value of corn 
fluctuates morif than thajj of anfmrticl* whose re-' 
turn to the cost, of jiroduetidn is'more^alculable.*^ 

Its necessity t« existence cause*; a panic to arise 
on the smallest deficiency of supply, enhancing its 
price in undue proportion*^ and as the demand can¬ 
not materially increase on the immediate occasion 
of a surplus, and as corn is a perishable article, the 
price falls in aij^mdue proportion. 

These excessive fluctuations, alternately wasting 
the resources of the consumers uyij the producers 
of corn, are avoided whefcrliere is liberty* t* the 
one class to buy Abroad in deficient seasons, and to 
the other to sell abroad in times of t superabund¬ 
ance. 

It is,not. enough that sflch purchase and salg are 
permitted by special legislation when occasion arises, 
as there can be no gertainty of obtainiigg a suffi¬ 
cient supply, on reasonable terms, in answer to a 
capricious and urgent demand. •, 

Permanently importing countries are thus more 
regularly and cheaply' supplied than those which 
oecasionajly iffiport and occasionally export; but 
these last are, if their corij-exchanges be left free, 
immeasurably more prosperous than one which is 
placed at the mercy of man and circumstance by 
a system of alternate restriction and freedom. 

a regular importation of corn, the proper 
check is provided against capital being wasted oiv 
inferior soils ; and this capital is directed towards 

M 
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manufactures, wliicli bring in a larger return of 
food front abroad than could have been yielded by 
tfiose jnfetior soils. Labour is at the same time 
directed into the most profitable channels. Ai&y 
degree of restriction on this natural direction of 
labour and capital is ultimately injurious to every 
class of the community,—to land-owners, farming 
and manufacturing capitalists, and labourers. 

Labourers slifter by whatever ibakes the prime 
, necessary of Vie dear and uncertain in its supply, 
and by whateves-impairs the resources of their em¬ 
ployers. 

Manufacturing capitalists suffer by whatever 
tends needlessly to check the reciprocal growth of 
capital and population, to raise wages, and disable 
them for competition abroad. v - 
• Farming capitalists suffer by whatever exposes 
their fortunes to unnecessary vicissitude, and tempts 
then* to an application or Capital which can be ren¬ 
dered profitable only by the maintenance of a sys¬ 
tem which iniures their customers. ,i 

Landowners suffer by whatever renders their re¬ 
venues fluctuating, and $mpajrs the prosperity of 
their tenhnts, and of the society at large on which 
the security of their property depends. 

As it is the interest of all classes that the supply 
of food should be regular and cheap, and as regu¬ 
larity and cheapness are best secured by a free trade 
in corn, it is the interest of all classes that there 
should be a free trade in corn! 

■* " i 

The duty of government being t6 render secure 
the property of its subjects, and their industry being 
their most undeniable property, all interference of 
government with the direction and the rewards of 
industry is a violation of its duty towards its sub¬ 
jects. 
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Snob interference takes place when .some are 
countenanced by legislation in/ui grossing labors 
and rewards wlncli would otherwise be oper\,to all; 
ns in the case of privileged trading corporations 

Whert arbitrary means of preparation are ilic- 
tated as a condition of the exercise of industry, and 
the enjoyment of its fruits,—as in t\ie case* of the 
apprenticeship law;— ( 

When laboul-ers are opmpellexr to a* species of 
labour which they, would riot liave oTiosen,—as«i, 
the case of the litfpressment of seamen. > 

The same duty—of securing the free exercise of 
industry—requires that'pompanies should be pri-‘ 
vileged to carry on works of public utility which are 
not within the reach of individual enterprise,—as 
in "the case oS Voads, canals, bridges, &c.; and 
also, 

That the fruits of rave ir^enuity and enterprise 
should be secured to the'hiidividual,—according to 
the design of out' patent law. 

In 4he first-mentioned instances of .interference, 
the three great evils arise of 

Tjie restraint ofjfair Jbmpetition in some cases; 

The arbitrary inAcase of competition* in other 
cases; 

The obstruction of the circulation of labour and 
capital from employment to employment, 
and from pl&ce togolace. 

In the last-mentioned instances of protection, 
none of these evils take placri. 

The general principles of Exchange are so few 
and obvious that there would be little need to 
enlarge upon them but for their perpetual 
violation. To leave all men free to seek the 
gratification of their wants seems a simple rule 

m 2 
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enough ; and universal experience has shown, 
iH>t only tjiat wants freely expressed are sure to 
be 'supplied, generally to the advantage bf both 
putties, but that every interference of authority, 
whether to check or stimulate the want,—to 
encourage or discourage the supply, proves an 
aggression ort the rights of industry, and an 
eventual injury'* to alj.’ concerted. All tliat 
^yverninents*'have to "do with ,the exchanges of 
nations, as of ‘individuals, is *to protect their 
natural freedom; and, if a system of indirect 
taxation be the one adopted, to select those 
commodities for duty jvhich are not necessary 
enough to subject the lowest class to this species 
of tax, while they are desirable enough to induce 
others to pay 1,1m additional cost. It may be a 
question whether this mt.thod of raising revenue 
be wise: ‘there can be no question that a 
government ‘directly violates its duty when it 
grants privilege/(real or, supposed) to one class 
above another. 

But, it is said, governments have always shown 
more or Jess of this partiality. May it be con¬ 
fidently anticipated that they will ever cease to 
transgress,the legitimate bounds of their power ? 

Yes; very confidently. Such transgression is 
a feudal barbarism. 'The feudal system has died 
out 'in theory; and ‘it is impossible tha,t its 
practical barbarism should long remain. The 
progress of freedom has been continuous and 
accountable, and its consummation is clearly a 
lm sitter of confident prophecy. Sovereigns, 
grand and pretty, individual or consisting of a 
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small number compacted into a government, 
have first exercised absolute pnwer over the liv«s, 
properties and liberties qf t]ieir subject: "this 
despotic grasp has been gradually relaxed,* till 
life, property, and liberty have beevi made tp 
depend on law, and not on arbitrarj will.# Next, 
the law has been improved, t'rotjni being the agenj 
of such arbitrary will, t# being the j:xq)ression of 
a more extended and abstract will. From ftit 
stage of improvement the progress has been 
regular. The province of rule has been n ar-« 
rowed, and that of lhw has been enlarged. 
Whatever may have been,—whatever may still 
be,’—the faults* hi the methods of making the law, 
the absurdities of the law in some of its ‘parts,* 
and its inadequaieness yfs a "whole i» every* 
civilized country, the process of enhtr^emeflt has 
still gone on, some unjust usurpation being 
abolished, some sore oppressiejp removed from 
time to time, affording a clear prospect of a 
period when every ftaturnl and social rfght shall 
be released from, the gripe of iri^sponsible 
authority. No king now strikes off heads at any 
moment when the fancy may seize him. No 
kings’ councillors nowf^dunder their neighbours to 
carry on their wars or their sports, or are paid 
for thefr services by # gifts of patents, and 
monopolies. *No parliaments now make laws 
according to the royal pleasure, without con¬ 
sulting the people ; and, if they are slow to re¬ 
peal some oppressive old laws with which Jhe 
people are disgusted,'it is certain that such lavtb 
could not at this day be proposed. What can 
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lie more eloquent than this language of events ? 
What more projdietic than this progression ? 
While “the agents by which the advance Was been 
atbieved are multiplied and strengthened,—white 
ijls final purposes are more clearly revealed, day 
by day,,what other expectation can be entertained 
than that it will advance if 1 ore and more rapidly, 
till the meanest' - rights* of industry shall be at 
length freed from the last aggressions of power ? 
Tile’ll the hum West labourer ifiay buy his loaf 
and sell his labour in what corner of the earth he 
pleases. Then legislators will no more dream of 
dictating what wine shall he drunk, and vvliat 
fabrics shall be worn, and through what medium 
God’s free gifts must he sought, than they now 
dream ( of branding ajnan’s face on account of 
his fetology. They wul"'perceive that the office 
of dispensing the bounty of nature is not theirs 
hut God’s ; and that the agents lie has appointed 
are neither kingls, parbajnent^, nor custom-house 
officers,* but those cver-g(dwing desireb with 
which lie^ias vivified the souls of the haughtiest 
and the lowliest of his children. 
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PART IV. 

Consumption is of twi} kinds—productive and ui) 
productive. 

The object of. tfie one is the restoration, wilhdr 
crease, in some lftiw form, of that frlnch is consumed. 
The object of the other is the enjoyment of some* 
good through the sacftfice of that which is con¬ 
sumed. 

That which is consumed productively is capital, 
re-appeaung l5r future use. That winch is con¬ 
sumed uiiproduetively ceases to be capital ,*or any 
thing else : it is wholly Igj-fc 

Sueli loss is desirable, or the contrary, m propor¬ 
tion as the happiness resulting fromnhe sacrifice, 
(’\eA;ds or falls short of the happiness belonging to 
the continued possession of thtkconsumable com¬ 
modity. 

’The total of what*is produced is called the gross 
produce. 

That which remains, after replacing<tlie capital 
consumed, is called the net produce. » 

While a man produces only that which lie hint- 
self consumes, there is mSdemand and supply. 

If a "man produces more? of one thing than he 
consumes, it is for the sake of obtaining something 
which another man produces, over and above what 
lie consumes. 

JEach brings the two requisites 'of a demand,— 
viz., the wish for a supply, and a commodity where¬ 
with to obtain it. 

This commodity, which is the instrument of 
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demand, is, at tlic same time, the instrument of 
supply. 

Though flie respective commodities of no two 
producers may be«exactly suitable to their rev 
spedVive wishes, or equivalent in amount, yet, as 
every man's instrument of demand and supply is 
identical the aggregate demand of society must 
lie precisely equal to its supply. 

In other words/h general glut is impossible. 

, partial glut is an dvil whielj induces its own 
remedy; and the more quickly tlietgreater the evil; 
since, the aggregate demand and supply being 
lllways [equal, a superabundance of one commodity 
testifies to the deficiency of another; and, all ex¬ 
changers being anxious to exchange the deficient 
article for that which is superabundant, the produc¬ 
tion of tfae former will ho quickened, and that of 
.the latter slackened. , 

A new creation of capita!, employed in the pro¬ 
duction of file deficient commodity, may thus re¬ 
medy a glut. , •< 

A new creation.'jf capital is always a benefit to 
society, by constituting a rffew (Remand. 

It folloVs that ail unproductive consumption-of 
capital is jin injury to society, by contracting the 
demand. ,Tn other words, an expenditure which 
avoidably exceeds the revenue is a social crime. 

All interference which perplexes the calculations 
of producers,* and thus cr-asen the danger of a glut, 
is also a social crime. * 

It is necessary to the security and advancement 
of a community that there should be an expendi¬ 
ture of a portion of its wealth for purposes of de¬ 
fense, of public order, and of social improvement. 

’As public expenditure, though necessary, is un¬ 
productive, it must be limited ; and as the means 
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of such expenditure are furnished by the people for 
defined objects, its limit is easily ascertained. 

Tliab expenditure alone which is necessary tcxile- 
fcnee, public older, and soiSal lreprovemeut, is jt^s- 
tifluble. 

Kucli a direction of tlic public expenditure cap 
be secured only by the public functionates who 
expend being made fulfy responsible to the party in 
u hose behalf tliey expeitt- 

For want of thij responsibility, tliifpublic cxp#n-, 
ditnre of an early age—determined to pageantry, 
war, and favouritism—was excessive, and perpe¬ 
trated by the few in deftjnce of the many. ' 

For want of a due degree of this responsibility, 
the public expenditure of an after a"e— determined 
In luxury, war,And patronage—was excessive, and 
perpetrated by the few in fear of the many, lay de¬ 
ceiving and defrauding therm. 

For want of a due dfjfree of this responsibility, 
the public expenditure of the present «agc—deter¬ 
mined chiefly to the sustaining of burdens imposed 
by a preceding age—perpetuate many abuses ; 
and though much ajneli&ated by the less unpqual 
dislribution of power?the public expenditure is jet 
as far from being regulated to the greatest advan¬ 
tage of the many, as the many are froiji exacting 
due responsibility and service from the fbiv. 

When this service ^nd responsibility shall be 
duly exacted, there wiH i>^- 

Neceseary offices only, Whose duties will bo 
clearly defined, fully accented for, and liberally 
rewftrdod;— * 

Little patronage, and that little at the disposal of 
the people;— 

Ko pomp, at the expense of those who ran'barely 
obtain supportbut 
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Liberal provisions for the advancement of na¬ 
tional industry and intelligence. 

„If tfie above principles be true, a comparison 
of Miem with our experience will yield very ani¬ 
mating conclusions. Consumption—that is, hu¬ 
man eitjoyment—is the .end to which all the 
foregoing proems:es are*directedt Demand is 
the index of i.uman enjoyment. Every increase 
'of capital creates a new demand. Capital is 
perpetually on the increase. To sum up the 
‘whole, human enjoy metfY is perpetually on the 
increase. The single exception to this happy 
conclusion is .where, as'in irelan^j, the growtli of 
capital is overmatched by the increase of popula¬ 
tion. l?ut even in Ireland (the worst case which 
could^bb selected) the fiW, is so partial as to allow 
the good ta spread. Though toft large a portion 
of the demand comes in the form of a clamour 
for dady food, tlfere is a new and spreading de¬ 
mand fora multitude of articles of less necessity. 
Portions of the population are rising to a region 
of higher'anil wider desires; and if this partial 
elevation 'itas taken place under a most vicious 
political system, there neecj be no question that 
a more rapid improvement will grow up under 
that wiser and milder’government which.the civi¬ 
lized* world will take «are that Ireland shall at 
length enjoy. There is something so delightful 
in the review of the multiplication of comforts 
and enjoyments, that it is difficult to turn away 
fron it at any time ; and never is it more difficult 
than when establishing the moral of hopefulness. 
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But I have dwelt largely on thisTiappy truth in 
my story of “ Briery Creek and probably po 
day passes in which my readers do not Ijear* or 
s«y something about the w8ndf*tful improvements 
in art, the variety of new convenience's, and-the 
spread downwards of luxuries to which th% 
wealthy were formerly«believed to have art exclu¬ 
sive title. Great as is*still the#)>umbpr of those? 
who are scorchet^ by God’s Vivifylhg sun, aiad 
chilled by his fertilizing 1 rain, fo#want of shelter 
and clothing, the extension of enjoyment has 
kept its proportion (befog both cause and effect) 
to the improvement of the subordinate processes. 
Will every imyease of production, with every 
improvement ot distribution, with every extension 
of exchange, consumption,has Jcgpt pace. The 
only checks it has ever received hav# arise* out 
of those legislative sins which have wrought, or 
must*work, their own destruction. 

As for that species olj consur^ption which has 
beeji aivvays regard#^ wfili the least complacency, 
-—the too long unprofitable consumption of go¬ 
vernment,—nothing can be more cheering than 
to mark the changes in its character, from an 
early period of our entire till now. .Viewed by 
itself, our goveromentAe^enditure is a mournful 
spectacle enough; but the* heaviest of the bur- 
tlens^we now ^ear were infjiosed oy a former age ; 
and our experience of their weight is a sufficient 
security against such being ever ipiposed again. 
Wi»are no longer plundered by force or fraud, 
and denied the redress of a parliament; we 
bo longer hurried into wars, and seduced to tax 
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our cliihlrcn’s 'children for their support. The 
sin is noW that of omission, and not of perpetra¬ 
tion. ,We'do not shake off old burdens, vr pro¬ 
vide for public order :!nd social improvement % 
we should ; but we do not neglect the one and 
despise the other, as was done in days of old ; 
and wllat is left undone .there is a spreading 
movement to effpet. Tint only irreclaimable bu¬ 
llion decree,-*-that of an enlightened multitude, 
■—hys gone fojth against the* abuses of the 
Church and the Law. The Army will follow ; 
and there is reason to liqfle that a force is being 
already nourished which may grapple with the 
gigantic Debt itself. "New amj t noble institu¬ 
tions jar£ being demanded from £11 quarters as 
the natural growth from the renovation of the 
old tyids. Jlefigion mm‘, yield Education, and 
Law a righteous Penal Discipline. Schools must 
spring up around our churches, and prison* will 
be granted wher«fthe law must, if possible, mend 
criminals, as effectually as itthas hithertoemade 
them. In time, we shall find that vve have spare 
barracks, tvlnch may be coiivt-rted into abodes of 
science ; Su»d many a parade may become an 
exercising place for laborious mechanics instead 
of spruce soldiers. Sunsfmre some of the modes 
of public expenditure which the nrftion .is impa¬ 
tient'to sanction. Wh»t further institutions will 
be made to grow out of these, we may hereafter 
learn in the schools which will presently be 
planted wherever families are congregated. «AU 
tjuVi we can yet presume is, that they will be as 
much wiser than ours, as our extravagances arc 
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more innocent than the savage pageantries of the 
Henries, tlic cruel pleasantries of the Charleses, 
and the atrocious policy of the “ htaven-bern 
Ministers ” who figure in (fur history. 


All the members ol' a society who derive protec¬ 
tion from its government owe a certain proportion 
of the produce jd' their labour oi^apital to the supj 
port of that govemment4-^hat .fs,*ai^ Justly liable 
to be taxed. j 

The proportion contributed shoffld he determined 
by the degree of protection enjoyed—of protection 
to property ; for all are jwrsonally protected. 

In other words, a just luxation must leave all the 
iniynbeis of soijety in precisely tln^ same relation 
111 which it foufld them. 

This equality of contribution is the first ’principle 
of a just taxation. 1 

Such equality^can bef'secured only by a nfcthod 
of direct taxation. 

Ts&es on commodities are, from their very na¬ 
ture, unequal, as they leave it iiVtho choice of the 
riejj ntan how much# he shall contribute to tha sup¬ 
port of the state ; wBile the man whose whole in¬ 
come must be spent in tlic purchase'Wf commodities 
has no such choice. This inequality is aggravated 
by the necessity, in order to make thesfc taxes pro¬ 
ductive, of imposing tlfcm on necessaries more than 
on luxuries. * 

Taxes* on commodities arc further injurious by 
entailing great expense fo#the prevention of Snug¬ 
gling' and a needless cost of collection. 

They could not have been long tolerated, but for 
thjjjr quality of affording a convenient method of 
tax paying, and for the ignorance of the bulk ofthe 
people of their injurious operation. 

Thesinethod of direct taxation which best secures 
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equality is the imposition of a tax on income or on 
property. 

’i]here is so much difficulty in ascertainin',', to the 
general satisfaction, tile relative values of incomes 
held on different tenures, and the necessary inqui¬ 
sition is so^odious, that if a tax on the source of 
incomes can be proved equally equitable, it is pre¬ 
ferable, 0 inasmuch as it narrows the province of 
fnquisition., - ( ' 

There is luhrcason to 1 supposq that an equitable 
graduation of a tax on invested capital is impracti¬ 
cable ; and as it would equally affect all incomes 
•derived from this investment,—that is, all incomes 
whatsoever,—its operation must be singularly im¬ 
partial, if the true principle of graduation be once 
attained. ' 

A graduated property-tax is free from all the evils 
, belonging to ta^es on commodities ; while it has not 
their tyrigle recommendation—of favouring the sub¬ 
ordinate coiwenience of the tax-payer. 

This last consideration will, however, become of 
less importance v: proportion as the great body of 
tax-payers advances towards ths;,t enlightened agree¬ 
ment "which is essential to the establishment of a 
just systenj off,taxation. 

The grossest violation of every just principle of • 
taxation is‘the"practice of burdening posterity by 
contracting permanent loan :;, of which the nation 
is to pay the interest, s* •* 

The next grossest violation of justice is the trans¬ 
mitting such an inherited debt unlessened to poste¬ 
rity, especially as every improvement in the arts of 
life furnishes the means of throwing off a portion of 
the national burdens. 

The same rule of morals which requires state- 
erot.omy on behalf of the present generation, re¬ 
quires, on behalf of future generation*, that no 
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effort should bo spared to liquidate the National 

Debt. 


No sign of the times is "more alarming 
more excusably alarming,—to the dreaders of 
change, than the prevailing unwillingness to piy 
taxes,—except such as, being indirect, Sre paid 
unawares. '[*he strongest cas# ^vhicfj 'the lovers 
of old ways hav^now to bring in*oppositio% to 
the reforming spirit which is abroad, is tljat of 
numbers, who enjoy protection of life and pro¬ 
perty, being reluctanfao pay for such protec! 
lion. 

»This reluctance is a bad symptom. It tells ill 
for some of our social arrangements, aju] offers 
an impediment, at the sarpe tinje, to their recti¬ 
fication ; and thus girbs as much cpnce?n*to the 
reformers as t<3 the preservers of abuses. This 
eagerness to throw off the burdens of the state 
is a perfectly natural .result &f the burdens of 
the State having Ugeif made too heayy; but it 
does not the less exhibit an ignorance of social 
duty which stands formidably in the #ay of im¬ 
provements in the arrangement of»^>cial liabi¬ 
lities. We are too >heavily taxed, ajid the first 
object is to reduce our taxation, Indirect taxes 
are proved to be by far the heaviest, and the 
way to gain.our object ft therefore to exchange 
indirect for direct taxes, to the greatest possible 
extent. But the direct taxes ar^ those that the 
people quarrel with. What encouragement is 
there for a government to propose a comiffut#- 
tion gf all taxes for one on property, when there 

n 3 
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is dilliculty in ‘getting tlic assessed taxes paid? 
How is it'to be supposed that men will agree to 
that oij a 'larger scale which they (juarrd with 
oi\ a smaller ? Kow fc can there be a stronger 
temptation offered to our rulers to filch the pay¬ 
ment out of our raw materials, our tea, our beer, 
our newspapers, and the articles of our clothing ? 
The more diftictjlty there* is in raking the sup¬ 
plies, the mefe-e risk we* run of being made to 
yiekj of our substance in ways«that we are un¬ 
conscious of, and cannot check. The less man¬ 
liness and reasonablenafts we show in being 
ready to bear our just burden, the less chance 
we have of the burden* being lightened to the 
utmost r 11 is more than mortifying to perceive 
that an overburdenecj, nation must, even if it 
liad a^rfinistry of sages, submit for a long time 
to pay an .enormous tax upon* its own igno¬ 
rance. 

Such appears «ioo plainly to be now the case 
vvitli our nation, and with sOtne other natioijs. 
A party of gentlemen may be' found in any town, 
sitting oveY tneir wine and foreign fruits, repel¬ 
ling the id|a> of -paying a yearly sum to the state, 
and laughing, or staring, \yhen the wisest man 
among them, informs them that they pay above 
100 per cent, on thfe collective commodities 
they Use. Tradesmen tnay be found in every 
village who think it very grievous to pay a house- 
tax, while they overlook the price they have to 
give for their pipe of tobacco and their glass%f 
b]jiri‘.- and water. Some noblemen, perhaps, 
ould rather have higher tailors’ hills for liyerics 
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than pay so much a head for th<Sr servants. As 
long as this is the case,—-as long 3s we show 
that We prefer paying thirty shilliifgs jvitl* our 
«eyes shut to a guinea v?ithOur eyes open, bow 
can we expect that there will not be hands ready 
to pocket tile difference on the way*to the Trea¬ 
sury ; and much disposition there to iiAmour us 
in our blindwess ? 

The cry for retrencHnrent is* a*righteous^ry ; 
but all power « retrenehmentadoes not lip with 
the Government. The Government may d 
much ; but the people can do more, by gettiifg, 
themselves taxed in the most economical, instead 
of the most wasteful, 'manner. • It is a good 
thing to abolish a sinecure, and to cit^ (Jown the 
salary of a bishop or a genera^ but it is an im¬ 
measurably greater tei get a direct ^ax ife Instituted 
for one on defer or paper. All opposition to the 
principle of a direct tax is an eneouragement to 
the appointment of j. host *8f excisemen and 
Othrtr tax-gathertfjjp, Who may, in a, very short 
time, surpass a bench of bishops_and a long gra¬ 
dation of military’officers in expensi^eness to the 
people. It is time for tha people*fo take care 
that the greater retrenchments are.not hindered 
through their mistakes, while thtty are putting 
their whole souls into the demand for the lesser. 

^Such mistakes are attributable to the Sbsence 
of political knowledge among us ; and the conse¬ 
quences should be charged, nijt to individuals, 
ttit to the State, which has omitted to provide 
them with such knowledge. The bulk «f Jthe 
peojjle has yet to learn ‘that, being born into a 
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civilized society 1 , they are not to live by chance, 
under laws'that have been made they know not 
whj?, nor how, to have a portion of their money 
tak.cn front them by* people they have nothing 1 1 
do with, so that they shall be wise to save as 
much as they can from being so taken from them. 
This is the view which too Targe a portion of us 
take of our social position, instead of understand¬ 
ing .that this complicated machine of society has 
been elaborated, ,and must be maintained, at a 
.great expense; that its laws were constructed 
. tthth much pains and cost f that under these laws 
capital and labour - are protected and made pro¬ 
ductive, and every blessiifg of life enhanced ; and 
that it is therefore a pressing obligation uponevery 
member of society to contribute his share towards 
maintaining the condition sif society to which he 
owes bis security and social enjoyment. When 
ibis is understood,—when the lowest of our' la¬ 
bourers perceives<ihat be is, as it were, the mem¬ 
ber of .a large .club, uniteV. for mutual good,— 
none but rogues will think o ( shirking the pay¬ 
ment of their <r subscription-money, or resist any 
particular mode of payment before the objections 
to it have been brought under, the consideration 
/jf the Committee, or after the Committee lias 
pronounced the mode to be a good one. • They 
will watch over the administration of the funds; 
but they will manfully come forward with their 
due contributions, and resent, as an insult upon 
their good sensei all attempts to get these co»» 
tribufeons from them by indirect means. 

0 Till they are enabled thus to view their own 
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position, it is not wonderful, however deplorafde, 
that they should quarrel with a just tax because 
it is unequally imposed, ascribing to the j/tin- 
eiple the laults connnitted^n its application. This 
is the less surprising too, because their Jeeth 
have been set on edge by the sour,grapes with 
which their fathers vv^re surfeited. A lavish ex¬ 
penditure anj accumulating jjebt have rendered 
odious the name and lotion of*e^er5r tax under 
heaven. Great Allowance must be made for*the 
effects of such ignorance and such irrit&tion. 
Let the time be hastyied when a people, en* 
lightened to its lowest rank, may behold its 
meanest members heart* with deference instead 
of treated witlf allowance, if they shall see reason 
for remonstrance in regard to their conft-ffmtions 
to the state ! When tjiey*once*ftnow what is the* 
waste in the department of the Cystomf, and 
the oppression and fraud in that ofjthe Excise,— 
what are the effects of taxes^m raw produce, 
ai^d «n the transfer of.ju'operty, and how piulti- 
plied beyond all Secency are the btirdens of 
local taxation, the*y will value et>ry approach 
towards a plan of direct levy, # and wijltwonder at 
their own clamour #bout the house add window 
taxes, (except as Jo their inequality* of imfjpsi-' 
tion,) while So many worfe remained unnoticed. 

I sliall attempt‘to exhibit the effects on industry 
an<f happiness of our different kinds of taxes in 
a few more tales; and I only wish I had the 
p*wer to render my picture of a*country of un¬ 
taxed commodities as attractive in ficlion^s I 
am sure it would be in .reality. Meantime, 
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.trust preparation'will be making- in other quar¬ 
ters for imparting to the people those political 
principles which they desire to have for*guides 
in t these stirring funds, when every man inu*t 
act', those principles which will stimulate them 
at once to .keep watch over the responsibilities 
of their»rulers,. and to discharge their own. 


* What, then, is*the morfd of my fables ? That 
we must mend our ways and be hopeful ;—or, be 
hopeful and mend out* ways. (Each of these 
comes of the other, and each is pointed out by 
past experience to be .our duty, as it ought to 
be oup pleasure. 1 Enoughchas been said to prove 
that we muat mend our ways: but I feel as if 
enough could*never be said in the enforcefhent 
of hopefulness. ‘When we see what an advance 
the race has already made, ift the present infant 
stage of Humanity,—wlffcn we observe the differ¬ 
ences between men now livin'g,—it seems abso¬ 
lute impiep *o doubt man’s perpetual progression, 
and to question the meant-. 'The savage who 
trejcs into s hollow tree when the wind blows 
keen, satisfying his hflnger with grubs from the 
herbage, and the philosopher who lives surrounded 
by luxury which he values as intellectual food, 
and as an apparatus for securing him leisure to 
take account of the stars, and to fathom the uiSfes 
of cu ation, now exist before our eyes,—the one 
f finished image of primeval man; the otjier a 
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faint, shadowy outline of what fnan may be.— 
Why are these men so “unlike ? 13/ observing 

every gradation which is interposed, an answer 
fiiay be obtained.—They' 1 are* mainly formed, by 
the social circumstances amidst which they,’live. 
All other differences,—of bodily colour and form, 
and of climate,—are as nothing in comparison. 
Wherever there is little sjjejal circumstance, 
man remains a .savage, whether he be dvvjyrfed 
among the snows of the Pole? or stretches his 
naked limbs on the hot sands of the desert, on 
vegetates in a cell likdUCaspar Hauser. Wlierf- 
ever there is much social circumstance, man be¬ 
comes active, whether fils activity,be for good or 
for evil. In proportion as society is so £tr natu¬ 
rally arranged as that its gelations become multi¬ 
tudinous, man becomes intellectual, arfd cer¬ 
tain situations* and in various degaces, virtuous 
and* happy. Is there not yet at least one other* 
stage, when society shall - be ibisely arranged, so 
tl*at»all may bectfmeMntellectuai, virtuous, and 
happy ; or, at least, so^fliat the exceptions shall 
be the precise reverse of those winch tire the rare 
instances now ? The belief is irresistible. 

There has been hut one Socrates, some say ; 
and he lived very long ago.—Who knows that, 
there has been but one Sdcrates ? Which of us 
can tell but that’one of tiur forefathers, op some 
of‘ourselves* may have elbowed a second or a 
tenth Socrates in the street, or passed him in the 
church aisle 1 His philpsophji may have lain 
silent within .him. Servitude may have chained 
his Jongue; hunger may have eufcebled life 
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voice ; he may 'have been shut u,j in the Canton 
Factory, Or crushed under a distraint for poor- 
ratds or titlits. Till it lias been known how many 
noble intellects have been thus chained and sP 
lenc'c'd, let no one venture to say that there has 
been but one Socrates. 

Supposing, however, that there has been but 
cne, does it follow<,that tbh world has gone back, 
or Jjas not got forward since his day 1 To judge 
of the effect of social institutions on character 
, and happiness, we must contemplate a nation, 
imd not the individual th«T most distinguished of 
that nation. What English artisan would change 
places with thp Athenian mechanic of the days 
of Socrates, in respect of external accommoda¬ 
tion 1 What EnglisJj artisan has not better 
things tO say dn the righbs of industry, the du¬ 
ties of governments, and the true principle of 
'social morals^than the wisest orator amongAhe 
Greek mechanic*‘in the freest of their assem¬ 
blies ?. It is true that certain of our most re¬ 
fined and' virtuous phlYnsopners are engaged 
nearly all Rl^y in servile labour, and that they 
wear patched eloth.es, and would fain possess 
another blanket. This proves that our state of 
.Sooigty is yet imperfect; but .it does not prove 
that we • have not made a prodigious advance. 
Their ^social qualifications, their particular ser¬ 
vices, have not been allowed due liberty, or're¬ 
ceived their due reward ; but the very circum¬ 
stance of such*’men,being found among iffe, 
nqnded together in the pursuit of good, is a suf- 
iicient te£i of progress, and earnest of farther 
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advancement.^$uch men are not’only wiser, and 
more prosperous in their wisdom, than* they were 
likely *to have b%'cn while building & hguso> for 
Socrates, o» making sanflals »for Xantippe, J)ut 
they have made a vast approach towards laeing 
employed according to their capacities, and re¬ 
warded according tip their works,—th# is, to¬ 
wards participating in* the m^sj perfect conceiv¬ 
able condition o£ society# 

When, till lately, has this condition of society 
been distinctly conceived of,—not as an abstract, 
good, to be more imagined than expected,—bill 
as a natural, inevitable consequence of labour 
and capital, and their ‘bint products, being left 
free, and the most enlightened intellect graving, 
in consequence, an open passage left accessible^ 
by which it might ase to an influenti&l^rank t 
Such a conception as this differs from the ancient 
dreftms of benevolent philosopher#, as the astro-' 
nomer's predictions of the preset day differ from 
tl^s ancient mythrfogi?al fables about^the-stars. 
The means of discfrncjdfct are ascertained—are 
held in .our hands: We do not pftsWme to cal¬ 
culate the day and hour whera any specified ame¬ 
lioration shall take*place; but the qvent can be 
intercepted only by such a convulsion as 
make heaved a wreck amf earth a chaos# In no 
presumption ofhuman vfisdom is this declaration 
pronounced.* Truth has one appropriate organ, 
and principles are that organ; and every prin¬ 
ciple on which society has advanced makes the 
same proclamation. Each has delivered* rqpn 
oyer.to a nobler successor, with a j^omise o'! 
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progression, anti the promise hat never yet been 
broken. The last ami best principle which 
has been professed^ if not acted upon, by our 
rulers, -because insisted on by ourv, nation,.» 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest num¬ 
ber.” Was- there ever a time before when a 
.principle so expanding and so enduring as this 
vtas professed by <julers, .because insisted on by 
thejruled ? While this*ract is before our eyes, 
and {his profession making music to our ears, 
W we can have no fears of society standing still, 
tnough there be brute tyranny in Russia, and 
barbarian folly in Cliina^ and the worst form of 
slavery at Ne% Orleans? and a triynendons pajr- 
per population at the doors of our own homes. 
The genfus of society^has before transmigrated 
through forms as horrid aud disgusting as these. 
The prophesy which each has hewn made to give 
*out has been fulfilled : therefore shall the hea/un- 
born spirit be toasted while revealing and an¬ 
nouncing at once the mekns ^|nd the end-*-TijE 
employment of all ..no all mate¬ 

rials, THB> NATURAL RECOMPENSE OF ALL AC¬ 
TION, ANDJ’jyiE-CONSEQUENT ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF THE HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST NUMUER, 
-'rt’^iP.T OF AW,. 


THE END. 
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